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candonr. ^^ Bat then this is a peculiar transac« 
tion altogether. I give you, ia reality, Monsieur 
Duhamers shoes for nothing. I let you have bis 
house, fumiture^ and all, at a moderate price. 
I must have some security that my late wife's 
nieces do not lose through my good nature — 
eh ?" And he laid his finger to his nose, and 
gave Mr. Graham one of his boring looks. 

" Very well," answered the young man, care- 
lessly ; " it makes very little difference to me. 
You will acknowledge the receipt of two years* 
rent, give me three hundred and four pounds in 
ready money, and there will be no need of any 
further transactions between us until the two 
years are out.'* 

"Just so," Said Mr. Lennard, drily; "only 
when do you mean to take possession ? This 
afternoon V 

^ I must go to England first, and settle some 
little matters there, Mr. Lennard.'* 

" And you will be back ?" said Mr. Lennard, 
interrog^ively. 

" This day week at the latest.'* 

Mr. Lennard looked by no means pleased at 
the delay. 

" And suppose I should change my mind V he 
suggested, tauntingly. 
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*' You are quite free to do so," was the com- 
posed reply. 

Edward Graham would have scorned to exact 
a pledge from Mr. Lennard, for he had no faith 
in his hononr, and he feit he could trnst impli«- 
citlj to his passions. He feit, too^ thongh he 
did not say so, the urgency of taking time by 
the forelock ; bat for his aunt, he would have 
left Saint Anbin that very morning, in order to 
return the more speedily, and step into those 
shoes of Monsieur Duhamel which Mr. Len- 
nard's capricious and revengefiil feelings had so 
unexpectedly put before his feet. 

Mr. Lennard was silent tili they left the 
house. When he had locked the door and put 
the key in his pocket, he looked at his com- 
panion, and said significantly — 

"Mr. Graham, take my advice — come back 
without loss of time. I might change my mind. 
My good-for-nothing nephew. Dick Cowper, 
might like the late Monsieur Duhamel's shoes.'' 

" Änd would you give him Miss Bertram's four 
hundred pounds?" asked Edward Graham, 
derisively. "Nol Well, then, Mr. Lennard^ 
the late Monsieur Duhamel's shoes are worth 
very little without that. I believe your way 
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lies in that direction ; mine is in this. Good 
morning, Mr. Lennard." 

fle raised his hat with grave politeness, and 
walked away without looking back. Mr. Len- 
nard stared after him, then laughed aloud, and 
went bis way, shaking bis bead over it all. 

£dward Grabam stayed witbin tbe wbole 
day, but Mr. Lennard made no sign. His aunt 
sent bim word tbat ber cold was better^ and 
tbat sbe would leave witb bim tbe next morn- 
ing. Sbe kept ber word, and tbey met in tbe 
yard of tbe inn, wbere tbe car stood waiting for 
tbe travellers. Tbey bad not been able to 
secure tbe coupS, and bad to sit in tbe interior 
witb tbree peasant women strung witb baskets 
and parcels, and an old Norman in a blue 
blouse and wbite nigbtcap. 

*'How is your cold, aunt?" asked Edward 
Grabam, Struck witb tbe disturbed expression 
of bis aunt's face. " You do not look well." 

Mrs. Grabam protested tbat sbe was quite 
well, but witb many nods and beavy sigbs 
declared tbat it was sometbing eise — sometbing 
quite different. Sbe would teil bim in Dieppe. 
Sbe would ratber not talk about it now. 

*' Tbe good old soal bas been taking my part 
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— or Lily's part^— with Mrs. Scot and her 
daughter^ and there has been a difference," 
thought Edward Graham. '^God bless her! 
She will never be able to see wrong done and 
hold her tongue." 

*' I fear, auntie, your news are not pleaaant," 
he Said, cheerfully. "I, too, have a piece of 
news for you." 

" Good news for you, Ned !" said ehe, sud- 
denly brightening up. 

** I hope so, auntie. I will teil you later." 

Mrs. Graham nodded sagaciously^ and look- 
ing at her neighbours, remarked mysteriously 
that the natives of this part of France were 
very sly, and might understand more than they 
pretended. ** Do you think, for instance," ehe 
added, in a perfectly distinct voice, ^' that this 
old gentleman in the nightcap is really asleep ? 
I think he is only pretending." 

'^ And do you think he understands English, 
auntie ?" asked Edward Graham, much amused. 

"I should not wonder if he did," cried Mrs. 
Graham at the pitch of her voice^ so that the 
old man gave a start, stared around Mm, theo 
burst out into a low chuckle, which thoroughly 
disconcerted Mrs. Graham, who, being the soul 
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of good-nature, was suddenly distressed at the 
thought of having hurt bis feelingR. 

*^ Pas posfiible de cotnprendre un mot de leur 
baragouinage," said the old gentleman, nudging 
the woman next him, who drew back with a 
a prudish air. 

^^My goodness! what does he sayt" cried 
Mrs. Graham, in a flurry. ^^ I hope he is not 
affronted/' 

'^ No, aunt ; he declares he cannot understand 
awordofourgibberiab." 

" Why, it is their talk that is gibberish/* said 
Mrs. Graham, rather indignantly. 

" Of course it is, auntie. The mote and the 
beam hold good in this as in many another 
case." 

The rest of their journey was uneventful, but 
Edward Graham noticed with concem that bis 
aunt's kind face relapsed into its previons 
gloom, and never cleared uutil they alighted 
from the car, and went into a qniet hotel. The 
room they were shown into was on the ground- 
floor, and looked out on the quay. They could 
see the people passing by, and waggons heavily 
laden going to the railway-station, and the 
boat they were to cross in, and a line of blue 
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eea water ^shining in the sun they saw too. 

" I think I will sit with my back to it," said 
Mrs. Graham^ shuddering at the sight of her 
enemy. 

" Do, auntie ; and now you can teil me what 
has happened." 

Mrs. Graham's face became clouded once 
more. 

*' Oh ! such a terrible affair, but it is a relief 
to talk about it. Little Lily Bertram has run 
away." 

The joumey had made Edward Graham 
tbirsty, but on hearing this he put down bis 
glass imtasted. 

" Run away 1 — ^with whom ?" he asked, after 
a pause. 

*^ No one knows ; but a gardener, who had 
worked for Mr. Bertram many years, left Saint 
Aubin last night for H6ronville, where Miss 
Bertrames Cousins on her mother's side are all 
living, and it is supposed she went off with him 
to them. Mr. Lennard never found it out tili 
this morning, and he started for H^ronville at 
once. Poor little thing ! — ^I fear'he will be very 
unkind when he catches her." 

" I fear so too," said Edward Graham, much 
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disturbed. He was sorry for Miss Bertram, but 
he also feit uneasy on his own account. ^^ You 
do not think che is gone to England to Miss 
Cowper's ?" he said, after a while. 

**My dear boy, how could the chfld go ta 
England alonet" answered Mrs* Graham^ Btar-> 
ing. ^* And then they are all so unkind to the 
poor little thing. Mrs. Petherick comes rashing 
in with the news^ and Mrs. Scot flies into a rage, 
and calls her an ungrateful monkey, as if the 
poor child had anything to be gprateful about I 
and Lily Scot/ — why, Lily herseif all but loses 
her temper when I take the child's part, and 
says in a heat that she' is a very forward girl, 
and that most probably William Lennard has 
abetted her, for it seems he, too, is missing; 
and, after all, perhaps she has run off with 
him." 

*' Why should she, auntie !" drily asked Ed- 
ward Graham. 

" Well, yes ; and I said so. I said to Lily, 
* My dear, I daresay Mr. Lennard would only be 
too glad if little Miss Bertram, who is an 
heiress and a pretty girl, were to run off with 
his nephew.' And Lily coloured up, and her 
eyes quite flashed, she was so angry; and— 
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and I am warm, you know, and so our parting 
was not as pleasant as it ought to have been. 
I daresay it was all my fault," added Mrs. Gra* 
bam, rubbing her nose. 

^^ And is nothing elsa known V 

" Nothing ; save that her bed was not slept 






^* And does no one suspect that she may have^ 
gone to England ?" 

" Oh 1 no. I Said to Lily, * DonH you think^ 
dear, she may have gone to Miss Cowper's?' 
But Lily answered, * Do you think Miss Cow- 
per would have her!' So I saw by that she 
knew nothing." 

Miss Scot knew more than Mrs. Graham gave 
her credit for. She knew of Miss Cowper s 
letter, and had read it, and had heard Miss 
Bertram protest that she would go to that 
lady ; but she knew too how to keep her own 
counsel, and in her heart she was not sorry 
that Miss Bertram should be out of the way. 

Edward Graham was very silent during the 
rest of the meal — he could not help wondering 
if Miss Bertram's flight would affect his new 
prospects ; and if so, how far? His aunt had 
forgotten that he had something to teil her,. 
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and he did not renew the snbject. Mrs. Gra- 
hsLUij whose gloomy looks had retumed, said 
not one word nntil, as dinner was nearlj ended, 
ehe broke out with — 

*^ He has such a bad look." 

" Who has, auntie !" 

^' Mr. Lennard; I wish she were out of bis 
hands, Ned." 

" I wish she had never been in them, aunt. 
Will you take a walk I" 

"I can't, Ned — ^I can't get that poor child 
t)ut of my head. I must write to Lily Scot, 
and teil her to let me know all about poor little 
Lily Bertram. I shall not be able to sleep for 
ihinking of her. I shall always see that wicked 
little man catching her." 

Edward Graham did not answer. He pushed 
back bis chair, and was rising to go, when bis 
•eyes, which were gazin g abstractedly through 
the window before him, suddenly took a startled 
look. A peasant girl, in a long black cloak, 
with a little bündle in her band, was looking in 
■at them through the panes* Surely that pale 
face under the black hood was one he knew. 

"Aunt/* Said he, quietly, "turn round and 
4;ell me who it is that is looking in at us." 
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Mrs. Graham did as she was bid, and whilst 
ehe clasped her band and nttered a startled crjy 
Edward Graham went to the door, and opening: 
it, let Miss Bertram in. 

" Lily/' Said Mrs. Graham, riaing so abruptly 
that her chair feil back — " Lily, my poor child, 
is it y ou ?" 

" I have ran away/* said Lily. " I am going- 
to England, to Miss Cowper. Wi|l you let me 
go with you, Mrs. Graham ? " 

It was to her that she spoke, but at Edward 
Graham that she looked. His heart ached at 
that wistful, pleading look. Every manly im- 
pulse in his bosom awoke and went towards 
her, as, without giving his aunt time to reply^ 
he held out his band and said, " Tes, Lily, we 
will take you." 

**0f course we willl'" cried Mrs. Graham, 
hysterically. " And, oh ! Edward, do teil them 
to give the cbild some dinner ; and let us make 
haste and be gone." 

Mr. Graham obeyed. He was not so much 
surprised. He had in some sort expected it all 
along. He had feit that this trouble was want* 
ing to complete the rest. He ordered dinner 
for Lily, and left her with his aunt whilst he 
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went and secnred an extra berth for her. When 
lie came back, Mrs. Graham met him with out- 
stretched arms and tearful eyes. 

" Oh 1 Ned/' she said half langhing^ half cry- 
ing^ ** Jon wonld never gaess how she came I 
Why, she came in the car with us^ or rather 
upon it. She Bat on the top nnder that big 
hood of a thing, and 'the driver knew her^ 
ihough she wore a peasant's dress ; but^ God 
bless him, he Wöuld not betray the child, and 
fihe was in Saint Aubin last night, bat you are 
not to ask where, for she is not to teil, and 
here she is^ whilst Mr. Lennard ip running olF 
io H^ronville, and she travelled like a little 
Norman peasant, with a white cap and all, and 
gave US such a start — God bless her 1" 

All this time Lily was looking at Mr. Graham 
with a sad^ wistfol smile, though she said not a 
Word. 

"How old are you, Miss Bertram I" he asked, 
rather gravely. . 

*' I shall soon be eighteen,'' she answered. 

" Then you will have to wait three years be- 
fore you are free^" said he, and bis look rested 
kindly on the pale^ sad girl who still looked such 
a child. 
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They soon went on board, and soon were out 
at sea. The weather was calm and fair^ but it 
was night when they reached London. Edward 
Graham drove home with hiH annt and Lily to 
Eammersmith. He alighted first, and helped 
his aunt to come down. When she stood on 
the pavement, she said to him, 

''The poor little thing is done np; she has 
fallen asleep." 

fle looked in and saw her pale face, on which 
the gaslight shone. It was sad, even in slum- 
ber, and tears were still lying on her cheek. 

"Poor little thing," he half sighed, *'she 
cannot help it, but it is hard," for he thought 
of Mr. Lennard and what bis wrath wonld be, 
and how his chance of success was once more 
over. 

'^ Ned," called back his aunt as he was turn- 
ing away, economically Walking home, ** what 
were those good news you were to teil met" 

"They have not crossed the sea, aunt/' he 
answered. " Good night, God bless yöu, Lily.*' 

And Mr. Graham was right ; two days later 
there came a furious letter from Mr. Lennard, 
which the young man was wise enough not to 
answer. 
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CHAPTER n. 

" "IVfOW mind you come and dine with us to- 
ll morrow — no, the day after," Mre. Gra- 
ham Baid to her nephew before they parted. 

"Very well, auntie," he had answered, and 
faithfal to the appointment, he went to flam- 
mersmith the next day bat one. It happened 
to be a Monday, and ever afterwardä Edward 
Graham, in that secret autobiography which we 
all keep, called it Memorable Monday. In the 
morning came Mr. Lennard's letter. That 
was expected. yet trylng/ eapeciaUy when cast- 
ing up his accounts with an anxioufi brow, 
Edward Graham looked at the bare and 
desolate road before him^ and fax as he might 
gaze, nothing less bleak appeared to cheer him 
now. 
Perhaps it was natural that when, on reach- 
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ing bis aunt^s housc that evening, that good 
lady welcomed him with a dismayed "Oh! Ned, 
ßhe's gone," perhaps we say it was natural that 
Edward Graham should not feel much disap- 
pointed. Lily had always cost him rather dear^ 
and though he was not so ungenerous as to re- 
sent ity he could not forget it either. So it was 
very calmly that he said, 

** She has not run away, I hope V 

" Bnn away ! oh, no ; but Miss Cowper camo 
and fetched her this morning. I begged hard 
to keep her tili to-morrow, but Miss Cowper 
would not hear of it ; and when sball we see 
her again?" despondently added Mrs. Graham. 

Mr. Graham looked as if he could bear the 
loss of Lily^s society, but he was silent. 

"It seems Miss Cowper is going to travel, 
and as of course she cannot take Lily, she will 
put her into a convent — oh 1 so fer away. I 
wanted to keep the child, but Miss Cowper 
became so grand and said Miss Bertram was 
confided to her by the late Mr. Bertram, and so 
on, that she silenced me. Lily^ too, though she 
looked wistfiilly at me, said it was her papa*s 
wish, and there was an end of it all, and the 
girl was gone. Poor little Lily 1 1 do not suppose 

voll. m. c 
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Hr/Lennard can come and take her away.'^ 

*^ li 18 not likelj, annt. He was her gnardian 
according to French, bat not by English law. 

^^ True. Ned, the man mnst be savage. 

'^ Yes, annt, he must." And Edward Grahanx 
remembered the moming^s letter. 

" And if he oonid do ns any injury he would," 
continued Mrs. Graham« 

" We need not donbt that, aunt." 

'^But then he may not know where Lily 
Bertram is." 

*' Oh ! yes, annt, he does. And concealment 
being nseless, Mr. Graham showed his aunt Mr. 
Lennard'ß letter^ and explained its pnrport. 

*' My dear boy," eaid Mrs. Graham, pitifully — 
** my poor boy, that is hard !" And she clasped 
her hands, and looked at him with much sor- 
row. 

"Anntie," said he, lightly, " you promised me 
my dinner, and I am getting qnite hnngry." 

But thongh dinner was bronght in at once, 
tbough Mrs. Graham did her best to be hos- 
pitable, she conld not recover from the depres- 
«ion bronght on by her nephew's confession. 

^^ I know I am the canse of it all,'' she said, 
gloomily. '' If I had disconraged the child, she 
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woald not have run away and joined us. It is 
all my doing. To lose such a chance as that of 
Monsieur Duhamel's shoes! And I daresay 
you would have married Lily Scot too." 

'^I do not think so, aunt,^' he answered, 
coldly. 

*' And I who told you Lily Bertram was the 
gold thread in your life/* persisted Mrs. Gra- 
ham. *' Why, she bas proved the blackest of 
black threads, poor little innocent I Ned^ Ned, 
it is very good of you to forgive me, but I don't 
deserve it. You warned me against it, but I 
would have my own way ; I would bring it all on. 
My poor boy, I must do something. You must 
let me give you money, and I must talk to Mrs. 
Fay, and teil her to make you build something 
pr other for her." 

« Auntie," he interrupted, laying his band on 
her arm, and speaking rather gravely, '' do not 
talk of giving me more money, or I shall think 
inyself a doomed man, destined to hang upon 
you. As to Mrs. Fay, please let her alone. She 
is richy but I daresay she is like Miss Cowper 
with her almshouses." 

'^ But Mr. Blake," cried Mrs. Graham, brighten- 

c2 
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ing, "you ßpoke of a Mr. Blake in Saint 
Aubin." 

^^ Yes, auntie^ and he is gone to tbe Continent, 
and will come back Heaven knows when I Come» 
auntie, do not look tragic. It is a long lane 
that has no turning I" 

He spoke hopefuUy and did bis best to com- 
fort ber. fle partly succeeded^ but when they 
parted, and he walked home under a starry sky, 
meeting tbe chill breath of the September even- 
ing, bis own thoughts were dark enough. 

"I am twenty-eight," thought he, "and I 
owe two hundred ponnds, and can barely earn 
my bread. It is time there should be a change, 
for snrely the lane is a long one." 

So spake Despondency ; but Hope, though un- 
heeded^ was close by all the time, her band 
upon the gate that was going to open a new 
path before Edward Graham, a path that went 
no longer through arid wastes, but which wound 
through bounteous shade and sweet waters to a 
fair city bathed in golden light. 

As the young man reached bis own door, and 
let himself in with a latch-key^ a man in the 
passage was hurrying out, followed by Mrs. 
Rawlings. 
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« Why, there he is 1 " she cried. *' Oh 1 Mr, 
Graham, a telegram for you, sir, on the parlour 
table, sir/' And she bustled in with him, and 
stood looking in his face as he tore the envelope 
open. 

" No bad news, sir, I hope ?" said Mrs. Baw- 
lings. '^ Ever since I got a telegram telling me 
there had been a fire in the house, and that all 
the window-curtains were burned to a cinder — 
that was not in the telegram, but I found it out 
wheu I came back — ever since then the mere 
eight of those envelopes gives me quite a 
turn." 

" No, not bad news, thank you," said Edward 
Graham, briefly. "I am going out of town 
for some time, Mrs. Rawlings, and I see " — look- 
ing at his watch — *' I have no time to lose to 
catch the train. I leave you my keys, as I 
shall probably trouble you to send me down 
some things. K any letters or messages come, 
you will kindly forward them at once to this 
direction. Good night, Mrs. Rawlings." 

*'Änd when will you be back, sir?" asked 
Mrs. Bawlings, following him to the door. 

" I cannot say, Mrs. Eawlings." 

An empty cab was passing by, he hailed it. 
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got Id, and it was over. Mrs. BawÜDgB, rather 
bewildered, and indeed rather uneasy, went 
back to the parlour, and spying the telegraphic 
message on the floor, picked it up and read its 
brief Contents without scrapIe,forsince the peo- 
ple at the telegraphic office knew all abont it, 
why might not she f The message was from 
J« P. Blake, Blake House^ and ran thns : *^ Come 
at once. House in danger." 

*' I declare a breath wonld have knocked me 
down^" Said Mrs. Bawlings, when relating this 
incident to her married daughter. **When I 
thonght of the honse tumbling down, and the 
poor creatnres in it^ I feit so faint that I conld 
scarcely stand.'' 

Blake House was indeed in some peril, thanks 
to Mr. Blake. Mr. Blake had intended going to 
the Continent ; Mr. Blake had changed his mind 
at the eleventh honr ; Mr. Blake snddenly dis- 
covering that Mr. Graham was not his man, and 
that he (Mr. Blake) had a genius for architeo- 
tnre, had gone on with the repairs of Blake 
Honse after a fashion of his own. The result 
was that " house-in-danger ^ message which 
had given Mrs. Sawlings a turn^ and sent off 
Edward Graham on an nnexpected joumey. 
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The young architect, on his arrival, found 
Mr. Blake both alarmed and penitent. Mr. 
Blake was also in mortal dread of ridicule. He 
kuew that if the world got hold of so good a 
story as his tuming amateor builder and archi- 
tect, and therebj endangering the safety of his 
ancestral mansion, the world which, as we know, 
is a good-natured world, wonld never let it go 
again^ but would shake it at him vauntingly tili 
the day of his death. Mr. Blake was therefore 
in a State of abject fear^ which Eidward Graham 
saw through, and did his best to dispel by hint- 
ing quietly that he made it a role never to talk 
on professional matters. Mr. Blake's spirits 
rose on the assurance. He did not thank Ed- 
ward Graham, bat he shook hands with Mm, 
and Said cheerfiilly, 

" Well, Mr. Graham, suppose we do not go in 
merely for repurs^ which are always odious, bat 
for a new wing, eh V 

'' I am not sare that it is wanted,'' honestly 
Said Mr. Graham. 

" Yes, yes it is," hastily replied Mr. Blake» 
who longed to destroy every trace of his handi- 
work. " We will see about it to-morrow morn- 
mg. 
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And the next morning they both looked at 
the grey old house, in the mild September sun- 
shine, and the new wing was decreed forth- 
with. 

^'Buthe may slip through my fingere yet," 
thought Edward Graham, who could not believe 
in so much good fortune. And such indeed 
might have been the case, but for Mr. Blake's 
lürking fear of having his delinquencies re- 
vealed. " If I let him go he will teil everyone 
about it," thought Mr. Blake. So not to let 
Edward Graham go, he made work for him. 
When the weather interfered with the new 
wing, Mr. Blake discovered that the interior of 
Blake House wanted renovating. The picture- 
gallery was all wrong. The ball-room was too 
low. In vain Mr. Graham, who was honest, 
protested against this waste of time and money ; 
Mr. Blake, who only became more resolute when 
he was opposed, had his way. So passed the 
Winter. In Spiing the new wing was finished, 
and Mr. Graham, nothing loth, escaped from 
Mr. Blake and came back to London, fle had 
run down two or three times^ spite Mr. Blake, 
on other business which he had refused to 
neglect ; but his visits had been brief and unex- 
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pected, and though he had made the attempt, 
he had not been able to see his aunt once. The 
moment he got home he wrote to her : 

" Dear Auntib, 

"If you will have me to-morrow 
(Saturday), I shall be very glad to dine with 
you at the usual honr. 

" Your affectionate nephew^ 

" Edward Graham/' 

^' The dear boy 1" cried Mre. Graham, oyer- 
joyed, as she read this note. " Cook, Mr. Gra- 
ham is Coming to dine with me to-morrow. 
Mind we have his favourite cabinet-pudding ; 
and — let me see — ^yes, he likes lamb. We will 
have lamb and his Julienne soup ; and I dare- 
say something eise/' meditatively added Mrs. 
Graham, for woman-like, her first thought was 
to feed her nephew. Mrs. Graham's second 
thonghts were not expressed aloud. " I won- 
der how he is getting on with that Mr. Blake/' 
Said Mrs. Graham to herseif. '^ He never said 
much in his letters. I daresay not well — I 
daresay not well. Ah 1 if he would only let me 
give him some money — bad boy !" 

So füll was Mrs. Graham of these thoughts, 
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that when the next day came and six o'dock 
brought Edward Graham's knock at the door, 
and bis tall form and olive fiice in Mra. Gra- 
bam's parlour, tbey gave tbeir own bue to ber 
welcome. 

**My dear boy, I am glad to see you,^ sbe 
cried, giving bim a bearty kiss and a warm 
pressure of tbe band. ^' And I am eure tbat Mr. 
Blake bas worried you and not bebaved weil ; 
and you must let me belp you," said Mrs. Gra- 
ham, witb a tear in ber eye. *^If you bad 
married Lily Bertram, it would all bave been 
well; but as you did not, and sbe ran away, 
and only brougbt new trouble, and it was my 
üsiult^ you really must let me belp you — just for 
a wbile. 

" Auntie,'' cried Mr. Graham, amazed, " wbat 
do you mean?" And, placing bis two bands 
on Mrs. Grabam's Shoulders, he looked down in 
ber face. ^^Mr. Blake bas not worried me at 
all," he resumed ; '^ and he bas behaved splen- 
didly, and swears by me, and tbinks there is 
not anotber man like me in the United £ang- 
dom ; and if I bad married Lily Bertram, poor 
cbüd! it must bave been for ber money, you 
know ; and by running away, sbe rendered me 
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a great service^ for if t had stepped into Mon- 
sieur Duhamers shoes, and taken the foar httn- 
dred ponnds, I shonld not be what I am now — 
please Heaven I — a omde man." 

*'A made manf repeated Mrs. Graham,, 
vaguely. 

'* What do yon think of that, aantie V^ said 
he, taking a bandle of bank-notes out of hi& 
pocket, and puttmg two in her bftnd. '' All a 
hundred pounds oach, auntte. And yoa want 
to help me, do yoni Whj, it is I who am 
going to help you ^ith your oharitiee. Mind 
you put me down for «omething handeome." 

Mrs. Graham looked at bis smiling face, at 
the notes in her band, at the little bündle whioh 
he flourished before her eyes, and she was be- 
ginning to cry for joy, when she thought better 
of it and laughed. 

" My dear boy," said she, delighted, *' I am so 
happyl And you look so well — quite hand- 
some^ Ned ! I ought to have seen it at once. 
Of course you are a made man. God bless 
that good Mr. Blake! And I have got your 
cabinet pudding^ you saucy boy, and your 
Julienne soup, and let us have our dinner.^' 

The dinner was a good one, and Edward 
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Graham did it justice. He was floating on that 
wave of snccess which makes a man feel so 
light and buoyant. Never, since the days when 
he was a schoolboy, or since that time when 
he was engaged to Lily Scot, and was bnildin^ 
Mr. Bertram's turret, had Mr. Graham been in 
«uch good spirits as he was now. His aunt 
wondered what he thought of the past, and 
what he woold feel if he knew that Lily Scot 
was engaged to William Lennard; but she 
wisely forbore to put the question. "There 
•are many dead besides those that sleep in 
their graves," thought Mrs. Graham, with a 
43igh, ^' and we must let them be — we must let 
ihem be." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE happy years of life glide by like smooth 
waters. No rocke, no drifting trees, which 
the ßtonn tore up root and branch, impede their 
course, and fiU them with wrath and foam. 
They flow calmly on throngh shade and sun- 
shine, and take no record of time. So was it 
now with Edward Graham, fle had said no 
more than the truth when he had told his aunt 
that he was a made man. He had not achieved 
greatness, which is the lot of few. He could 
not boast of wealth, which professional men 
rarely attain ; bat Blake House, and especially 
Mr. Blake, made him widely known. He had a 
good Position, as the world goes, and he eamed 
a fedr competency by congenial labour. 

The life he led was after his own heart, for it 
was fully occupied, and to himself deeply inter- 
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esting. As a story, however, it was unevent- 
ful. He had his anxieties and his cares, but 
they were neither long nor deep. When they 
were over, it was fair weather again ; and when 
other troubles came, they were of the same 
'Slight and transitory nature as the first had 
been. Never more did he go through the ter- 
rible ordeal which had attended his great effort 
at Saint Aubin ; never again did failure wear 
so cruel an aspect ; and, above all, never had 
his feelings to be involved in purely professional 
matters. He earned money — ^he spent it^ not 
extravagantly, but freely. He took pleasure in 
xnoderation* He travelled» bat shunned the 
Norman coast. He saw famous old dties, which 
had been the dream of his boyhood ; he enjoyed 
life, but he worked hard, and lived alone, and 
so reached the age of thirty-one. 

It was more Edward Graham's misfortune 
than his fault that he had no bosom &iend. 
His education had been a home one, for many 
jrears, at least, and so he had missed one of the 
^reat blessings of youth — its pleasant ties and 
happy companionship. So far as friendship 
went^ his life was cold. He had but one true 
^ffection to give it warmth — his tenderness for 
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his aunt, Mrs. Graham. She had become 8ome- 
wbat infirm and sedentary of late, and once or 
twice a. week Edward Graham spent part of 
the evening with her. " Like a good boy,'' as 
Mrs. Graham said. Sometimes he stayed a few 
minutes only — sometimes he remained two or 
three hours^ but oome to her he mnst. She 
was to him that sweet water without which Ufe 
would be too parched and diy. 

We know so little about onrselves, that Mr. 
Graham did not know this. '* I cannot forsake 
the dear old soul, who has been so kind to me/' 
he would say to himself^ ae bis cab drove up to 
her door. And when he saw her kind face 
brighten, and feit his own heart warm in his 
bosom as he sat down in the chair &cing hers^ 
he did not know that he received even more 
than he gave in the exchange of love between 
them. She had her poor to feed, her vagrants 
to reclaim, her stray dogs even to shelter ; but 
if Mr. Graham had questioned his own heart, 
he would have found that in his life of hard 
work, intellectual pleasures, and worldly pur- 
suits, the love he bore his old aunt was the only 
gleam of sunshine. 

Thus it was that, one evening in late Spring, 
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he rushed into her parlour, after a, hard day's 
work, tired, yet as pleased as a schoolboy who 
has throwD down his books, and means to luxa- 
ijate in idleness. 

" Now, auntie, a cup of your best tea, if you 
please," said he, throwing himself down in the 
chair that was devoted to his iise. 

From her chair, facing his, Mrs. Graham 
looked at him complacently. Good-fortune 
becomes most men ; it clears the brow, it opens 
the look, and gives a genial meaning to the 
countenance. Edward Graham's Italian face 
had lost that habitual severity which had cha- 
racterised it some years before this time. 
Gravity was still its prevailing aspect, but a 
gravity tempered by quiet good-humour. 

" Yotfre a bonnie fellow/' thonght Mrs. Gra- 
ham, " but perhaps you know it, so TU not teil 
you. A cup of tea ?" she said aloud — " is it a 
cup, or ten, Ned 1" 

" Auntie, don't be satirical. You don't know 
how delicious a cup of tea tastes after work ; 
and if one cup be delicious, why not ten ?" 

Mrs. Graham did not answer, but whilst her 
nephew was drinking the tea she had poured 
out for him, she puckered up her forehead into 
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many wrinkles, and looking meditativelj at the 
fire — for tbough it was not cold, she feit chilly, 
and liked a müd glow — she rubbed her nose 
slowly^ then said, with her usual suddenness : 

" Ned, you earn a good deal of money now — 
do you spend it all V^ 

^^ I am afraid I do, but if you want any for 

your poor people, auntie -" said he, putting 

bis band in bis pocket. 

"No, no," she interrupted, "that is not it. 
Ned, you sbould save — ^you sbould marry." 

" Well, I daresay I sball some day, auntie/' 

" Then wby not now ? Wbere's the use 
of waiting to get a sour old bachelor of 
forty f " 

" Thank you, auntie. Anotber cup of tea 
en attendanL Tbat's three." 

«Where's the use of waiting?" pursued Mrs. 
Graham. ** Men of forty don't like women of 
tbirty. They like girls of eighteen, which is a 
shame^ and then they have babies as fast as can 
be, and they are grey-headed when their sons 
grow up, and these laugb at them as if they 
were in their dotage ; and when they die they 
leave a young widow and a year-old baby be- 
bind them." 

VOL. m. D 
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" Aunt, you make me feel quite low-spirited. 
A little more cream to cheer me up. That last 
baby is cruel, anntie. I did not think you could 
be so hard-hearted^ auntie. Poor little innocent 
in its frilled cap !" 

." Don't be foolish, Ned. Take an old woman's 
advice; get a nice girl, and marry her. She 
will be pleasant to look at, she wül give you 
Society, children, a comfortable home/' 

^^ And an unlimited number of cups of tea ! 
My dear aunt, no woman is generous. enough 
to do that. The dear creatures all grudge us 
the sugar." 

•* There it is/' said Mrs. Graham, shaking her 
head at him. " You are already getting a 
cynical old bachelor. Now, if you had married 
Lily Scot/' she pursued, looking at the fire, *' it 
would be different with you, Ned. 

" Yes, aunt, it would," he answered, looking 
at her attentively. 

"I daresay that since that time you have 
never seen such a nice girl as she was V 

•* Well, I don^t think I have, aunt. Miss Scot 
was a charming girl ; and then, oh ! rare and 
inestimable blessing, she knew nothing of 
music ! You rail at me for a bachelor. I de- 
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clare to you the music of yonng ladies has often 
scared me away from the shores of matri- 
monj" 

^^ Ned," Said Mrs. Graham^ looking him füll in 
the face, "why should you not marry Lily 
Scot r 

Mr. Graham neither moved nor started at this 
point-blank proposal. Eis band, which was 
raising the cup to his lips, neither put it up 
more hastily, nor laid it down with displeasure 
and impatience, but gravity settled on his whole 
aspect, as a cloud may darken a Summer 
sky. 

^* Aunt, this is all over, and has been over for 
years," said he, slowly. 

" Why 60 1 You are not poor now, and Lily 
is as pretty, and as nice, too, as ever." 

'^ And what has become of Mr. William Len- 
nard f asked Mr. Graham, drily. 

" Oh I Ned, don't you know 1 The poor boy 
was lost with the SwaUow a year ago." 

There was a pause, during which neither 
Hpoke. 

*' Ned," resumed Mrs. Graham, " I think you 
were all wrong about that lad. Mrs. Petherick 
made a world of mischief with all her talk ; and 

d2 
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if Lily Scot was engaged to him, why, it was 
MnB. Petherick's doing. As to Lily herseif, I 
teil you she is as dear a girl as ever, and I 
could not See her again without thinking of 
you." 

'^ Is Miss Scot in England V asked Mr. Gra- 
ham, in a tone of polite indifference^ which ought 
to have chilled his aunt's zeal; but she only 
answered, more warmly, 

'^ Of course she is, the dear girl, with her 
mother. Jane is gone to live with her aunt 
in Torquay, and Louisa has remained in Saint 
Aubin as a governess^ and I don't think that 
Mrs. Scot means to remain in England," said 
Mrs. Graham^ in the eagerness of her zeal. 

Mr. Graham was silent. His aunt's face 
feU. 

"I am sorry," she said. "I thought — I 
hoped you cared for her still. I don't mean as 
you did formerly, but enough to begin over 
again." 

She looked at him with her simple earnest- 
ness, and leaning back in his chair, he looked at 
her, smiling at her quaint phraseology. 

**Dear old auntie," he thought, "she nevei» 
was in love, save with her poor, her vagrants, 
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her stray cats and dogs, that is piain. How ehe 
talks of beginning over again I As if one ever 
did !" 

"And so you will not," said Mrs. Graham, 
and her face feil. " Well, Ned, do you think it 
likely that you will ever meet again with 3nch 
a girl as Lily — so pretty, so sensible, so amiable. 
Do you expect it ?" 

" No, aunt," he candidly answered ; " I should 
be a fool if I did. Miss Scot is by a good deal 
the prettiest and most amiable girl I have 
met in my time. Ma che voUte^^ he added, re- 
lapsing as he did sometimes into his mother's 
language, " there came a jar between us, it lasted 
a moment only, but it broke the spell which time 
and Separation had weakened, and I, for one, 
donH care to begin again." 

"The more's the pity," said Mrs. Graham, 
rather sadly ; " I should have liked you to have 
a nice wife^ and my dear Lily a good husband." 

" Let ns hope both your wishes will be fulfiUed, 
aunt," he answered, smiling ; ^' and what about 
Saint Aubin — how is the old place getting on I" 

"Lily does not say much. Mr. Lennard is 
ailing and very wicked. And what do you 
think ? Mr. Cowper, you know, has set up as 
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an architect ; he is not doing very well, I 
believe." 

*' Monsieur Duhamers shoes, I suppose/' said 
Edward Graham, drily. 

" Mrs. Petherick and Captain Jekyll have had 
a terrible quarrel about nothing, as nsnal, and 
some people are dead and some new peoplo 
have come, and Mr. Lennard, I forgot that, Mr. 
Lennard is more bitter than ever about our 
having helped Lily Bertram to escape/' 

"Poor little Lily! you have never seen her 
since ?" 

*^No, never. She is so far away. I got a 
letter from her the other day — sl nice letter. 
Shail I show it to you ?" 

Mrs. Graham half rose. 

" No, aüntie, thank you,'^ said he, checking 
her, " for now that I have drunk all your tea, I 
must bid you good night." 

^' Lily and her mother are Coming to take tea 
with me next week," said Mrs. Graham, unwill- 
ing to lose this last chance. But Mr. Graham 
only smiled again, bade her a good night^ aud 
so lefl her. 

The night was a fine one. Mr. Graham 
walked home. He had a house in Pimlico now» 
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and might have kept bis carriage, if he liked« 
So ät least eaid the world, which always knows 
so well what we can or cannot do with our 
money. But the truth was that, though Mr. 
Graham could have afforded bis horse and 
brougham, like another man, the expense might 
have entailed many things which he did not 
care to face, and being a man of a prudent 
turn, he had resolved to wait tili he married 
(for to marry he intended), before he indulged 
in this almost necessary luxury. In two or three 
years he hoped to be able to have both wife and 
carriage, and in the meanwhile he was well 
content to wait. So he now walked home, as 
we Said, bnt with him, for the first time for 
many, many months, walked the memory of 
that past which bis aunt had called up. It was 
not love, for love is no Phoenix to rise from its 
ashes, but even the ghost of love is streng, and, 
spirit-like^ is not laid easily to rest. Edward 
Graham could not help going back to that first 
dream of bis youth ; he was not an old man, 
but he had outlived the feelings which had made 
Lily Scot dear to bim. He feit that be could 
not, even if he wished it, like her again for 
that which had made him like her years ago. 
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By the change in himself he guessed what the 
change in her must be« Miss Scot was now 
twenty-fiye; she had had trials and disappoint- 
ments, and, for all he knew, deep sorrows. Had 
she grieved for that rough boy who had been 
lostatsea? Had she mourned in secret over 
his ocean grave, and bome outward ly the same 
aerene aspect which he remembered so well, 
which had enchanted him at first, but which, to 
the seeming of his mature years, was too like 
the gentle beauty of a moonlight night to 
charm him now. Who could teil ? — she never 
would. Never would her husband know her 
real feelings on that score. She would be 
gentle, affectionate, and fond, but what William 
Lennard or another man had been to her, she 
would keep within her own heart as a portion 
of the past with which he need have no 
concern. 

Such meditations did not seem very favour- 
able to Mrs Graham's wishes; and yet they had 
stirred to their very depths those sluggish 
waters of indifference beneath which the image 
of Lily Scot had slept for years. She now rose 
before him, on the darkness of the night, in her 
graceful beauty, young, fair, sweet, and gentle» 
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not, perhaps, all that she was, but at least all 
that she had eeemed to be in bis eyes. And, 
after all, with what eins could be reproacb ber ? 
Wbat bad sbe done tbat ber sbrine sbould be 
desecrated? Must we always revile tbe wor- 
öbip from wbicb we turn? Can we not keep 
some tender reverence for tbe past wbicb we 
abjure ? And so, little by little, sometbing of 
tbat secret revolt witb wbicb be bad received 
bis annt's suggestions melted away out of 
Edward Grabam's beart. He was not in tbe 
least inclined " to begin again," but tbe protest 
witb wbicb be bad beard Mrs. Grabam seemed to 
grow more feeble as be remembered tbe past. 

And wben be reacbed bis pleasant bouse in 
Pimlico — wben be entered tbat large, band- 
ßomely-fumisbed room, so unlike Mrs. Raw- 
lings's dingy parlour — wben be went up to tbe 
ebony bookcase, and took down De Renneville, 
it was not cbance tbat led bis band. Tbe name 
and memory of Lily Scot bad brougbt in tbeir 
train recoUections, of wbicb be wisbed to test tbe 
«orrectness by referring to tbe volume wbicb 
bad played so great a part in bis life. But 
cbance it was, tbat Nemesis wbicb seems to 
mock tbe present witb tbe past, tbat niade a 
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Card fall out of the book on the floor at his 
feet. He picked it up^ and saw before bim 
that little Image of L1I7 Scot whicb bis auat 
had left bebind ber on the nigbt when De 
Benneville bad first become bis. Tbe pboto- 
graph bad not remained tbere all tbat time. It 
bad long been kept amongst Edward Grabam's 
eboicest treasures, tben gently and respectfully 
placed witbin tbe pages of tbe fated book as a sad 
and tender memorial of a bappj yet sorrowful 
past ; tben, inevitable destioy, it bad been for- 
gotten in tbe great busy tide of life, and now 
it feil out on tbe Turkey carpet at bis feet, a 
reproacb, and, maybe, a sign I 

" After all, wby not ?" tbought Mr. Grabam, 
looking at tbe sweet &ce almost as kindly as 
be bad looked at it five years before. " It will 
not be love — tbat first love wbicb, if it be not a 
dream, passes like one — bat it will do nearly as 
well, as tbe world goes. After all, I know ten 
times more of ber tban of anotber girl. I risk 
little or notbing witb Lily Scot, and witb a 
stranger wbat do I not venture! Surely, 
surely marriage is tbe most awful leap in the 
dark man or woman ever took. Is it not a 
rare privilege, tben, when we can pledge our- 
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selves to beings whom we know, whose virtues 
and whose weaknesses are not hidden froiu us 
behind that impenetrable veil, which is deeper 
and darker than that of the Egyptian goddess 
herselff' 

He looked about hlm. The room, as we have 
Bald, was a handsome one. It had a few fiue 
bronzes and some choice paintings. Italian 
landscapes^ wild Scotch mountains, fair Irish 
lakes, brought their southern light and radi- 
ance, their savage grandeur, and their won- 
derful beanty to this London home. A cheerful 
fire burned on the hearth, whether he were 
absent or at home ; a lamp shed its clear light 
on a table laden with pamphlets, newspapers^ 
and books, to welcome the master of the house. 
His easy chair was even waiting to give him 
rest, and yet there was a void in this abode of 
comfort and ease— something was wanting in 
this room so pleasant to the eye. 

" After all, why not I" thought he, as he put 
away the photograph, and laid it once more in 
De Renneville's book. "It will not pledge 
either of us to anything." And on the im- 
pulse of the moment, he wrote off to Mrs. 
Graham : 
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" Dear AüNTIB, 

** I will look in npon you any even- 
ing that you will please to appoint. A whole 
«evening is rarely mine, as you know. If I 
should fail, you will think that the way, not 
the will, was wantiog. 

" Tours affectionately, 

" Edward Graham." 

'^ 1 am so glad^'' Mrs. Graham said aloud, on 
receiviDg this iutimation that her nephew had 
chauged his mind. '^ I shall ask Lily Scot and 
her mother at once. But perhaps — perhaps I 
•fihall say nothing about his Coming, so that if he 
should not be able to come/' prudently thought 
Mrs. Graham, " there will be no härm done." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'^ ly/r^S. FAY!— surely I know the name of 
IVL Mrs. Fay 1" thought Edward Graham, 
the ne^t morning^ as he opened one after th& 
other the heap of letters on his breakfast-table, 
and lingered over one — a little perfumed scrawl,. 
written in a delicate^ though erratic band. 
"Saint Olave's Abbey — that, too, I know, or 
ought to know." Then all at onoe the past 
came back, and was once more living before 
him. Mrs. Fay was that wealthy friend of hi& 
aunt's to whose patronage the good lady had 
so often and so vainly recommended him ; and 
Saint Olave's Abbey was one of the fine old 
mediseval relics which he had visited in th& 
days of his obscure and ambitious youth. " Sa 
Mrs. Fay wants me now," thought he, smiling 
— " she wants me to come and look at her old 
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tumble-down thing of an abbey, and intimates 
that I am to have carte blanche. Kind Mrs. Fay ! 
It is the rnle of this world — ^because I no longer 
want yon, you want me." 

He leaned bis elbow on tbe table, and dream- 
ily went back the tide of years. Once more, 
with the light heart of youth, he leaped down 
from the third-dass carriage which had taken 
him to Saint Olave's — it is only an hour's dis- 
tancefrom London by rail — and walked through 
the green and peaceful country. How sweet 
feels this Summer air, when you leave the hot 
town ! — and what a land of rieh harvests and 
plenteous stores is this! Woods shelter it 
^verywhere from cold bleak winds ; and surely 
storms must rarely visit Ithis favoured re^on, 
though here and there on a rise of ground you 
get a distant glimpse of a low blue line of sea. 
A fine avenue of trees leads to the abbey, and 
Mr. Graham smiles as he sees bis past seif 
«tanding at the gate-^keeper's lodge, hearing 
that burly potentate's verdict, " Oh ! yes, you 
xnay go and look at the place, but we don't 
allow no visitors to visit the abbey. Madam 
Fay is away, and whether or no we never let 
anyone see the abbey, sir." 
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The man's tone, though not unkind, was ar- 
rogant enough, but Edward Graham had to sub- 
mit. He had not then the "Open Sesame'* 
which now would make every door of that 
olosed dwelling fly open at his command. He 
went and looked at the abbey, then walked 
round it tili he came to a ruined chapel over- 
looking a quiet little lake. A tall cedar-tree 
grew nigh, and flung the shadow of its spread- 
ing boughs over the tranquü waters. He oould 
not resist the temptation of sketching it — he 
had the drawing in his portfolio still — the ivy- 
grown min, the broad tree, the shining sheet of 
water over all, the warm glow of a Summer 
sun — how well he remembered them, spite the 
years that had gone by. Then with a wistful 
look at the forbidden abbey he had turned 
away, walked back along the avenue, through 
the pleasant country to the Station, and entered 
the heat and din of mighty London once more. 

'^ I bave a mind to go and look at the old 
place," now thought Mr. Graham. ^^Let me 
See, I have no appointment, no pressing engage- 
ment for this afbemoon. I shall just run down, 
and be back to-morrow in time to meet Mr. 
Jervas." 
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So Said, so done. The day's engagements 
were crowded ioto the morning, and by four in 
the afbemooQ Mr. Graham had reached Saint 
Olave's. 

Mrs. Fay is the owner of the old abbey. 
Everyone knows, or ought to kuow, Mrs. Fay. 
A diplomatist might envy her successes in life. 
In her youth she persuaded the world that she 
was a beauty ; in middle age she convinced it 
that she was a wit ; and now that she is getting 
old, she has coaxed it into the belief that she is 
prodigiously wealthy. There was a time when 
men raved about her, when great painters gave 
loveliness to her slight features and colourless 
face, and when engravers vied in reproducing 
the image of the beautiful Laura Fay. 

" Yes, my dear, I was a beauty once/' she 
says, with a sigh, *' but I went off very early. 
It was well for me that I was more than a 
beauty," adds Mrs. Fay, with that calm asser* 
tion of her own esprit which has helped to es- 
tablish her reputation for brilliancy in conversa- 
tion and quickness of repartee. After the same 
fashion has Mrs. Fay impressed sodety with a 
conviction that she has a large income, of which 
she only spends a limited portion. '^ I am the 
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stiDgiest creature alive," says Mrs. Fay ; " whea 
I have a whim, I mnst gratify it, of course, bat 
otherwise I stint so that I am ashamed of my- 
self, and I don't know why I do it. I have 
neither kith nor kin, I hate charities, and I am 
the last person in the world to leave legacies 
to my friends, so why should I save f " And as 
Mrs. Fay is really rieh — as she is most lavish 
when she does spend, and as she can also be 
stingy to meanness, society takes her at her 
word^ endows her with a fabulous rent-roU, and 
makes much of the little old fairy. " Yes, my 
dear, they call me Fairy," Mrs. Fay says, with 
a shrewd nod, ** and I do not care." This is 
not quite true. Mrs. Fay likes the name, for it 
implies power, which Mrs. Fay has always been 
very fond of. Besides, everyone knows that 
fairies are beautiful, clever, and rieh, and is not, 
or has not, Mrs. Fay been all this ? Her wit^ 
indeed, has, like her beauty, gone rather early, 
bat who will miss it while the golden wand 
remains in her band ? 

** The old fellow is there still," thought Mr. 
Graham, as the fly which had brought him 
from the Station drove past the gatekeeper's 
lodge; "bat times are altered with us both; 
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the years that have given him a gouty foot 
have helped me to climb np a few rangs of the 
social ladder. But what can tempt Mrs. Fay 
to lay a profane finger on this noble old 
place r 

He had reached the end of the avenue, 
alighted from the fly, and difimissed it. The 
abbey lay before him in a pleasant sunlit hol- 
low. It was a fine old building, calm and grey 
in its decay» with waving woods and low wide 
plains aronnd it. The garden in front was 
bright with flowers and gaily attired ladies, for 
it so happened that on this day Mrs. Fay was 
giving &fSte champStre to four hundred and fifty 
people. She was Walking between a bishop 
and a peer of the realm, when her keen eye 
detected Mr. Graham at a distance. At once 
she guessed who he was, and cooUy leaving 
her illustrions guests to keep each other Com- 
pany — for insolence was one of the secrets of 
her power over society — she walked off to greet 
the new-comer. 

** Mr. Graham, £ am snre/' said she, looking 
up at him. Mrs. Fay was a very little old lady, 
and however lovely she might have been in 
youth, she now had a sharp nose and a peaked- 
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«p chin, which was alwayB raised inquiringly. 
*^ So kind 6f you to have come 1 Pray don^t 
mind all these foolish people, but look at the 
abbey as long as you please. A dear old thing, 
is it not ? And oh ! Mr. Graham, tohen will you 
begin? I am the most impatient creature 
breathing, you must know " 

She spoke with an almost girlish ardour, 
-which was not the affectation of youthfulness, 
but the inevitable result of a light and fnvolous 
mind. Mr. Graham looked at the little figure 
so fashionably attired, at the Httle plump gloved 
hands clasped in entreaty, and he contemptu- 
ously wondered at this foolish old age. 

** Don't say that you cannot begin at once," 
almost screamed Mrs. Fay, '^ or I shall be so 
horridly cross. And now do teil me which side 
the wing is to be at, for of course you know it 
is a wing like Mr. Blake's that I want." 

Mr. Graham looked at the abbey as it shone 
in the mellow sunlight of affcernoon, then at thd 
little thin pale face and bright eyes turned 
up to him, and he searched in vain for traces of 
the beauty that had once been so famous. 

" She never was handsome," was bis pitiless 
verdict, " never, never." 

E 2 
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*'Well," Said Mrs. Fay, losing patience, 
" which is it to be, a right wing or a left ?" 

"Both, or neither/' was bis laconic reply. 

Mrs. Fay looked enchanted. 

** Two wings," she cried, clapping her hands 
in an ecstasy. "Of course that is the very 
thing. I wonder Mr. Blake had only one. 
And when am I to get these wings, Mr. Qra* 
ham r 

If the wings had been meant f or Mrs. Fay's 
Shoulders, she eould not have shown more im- 
patience to possess them. But Mr. Graham, 
who was a leisurely man, declined to pledge him- 
seif on such short notice. 

'* But I can't wait 1" cried Mrs. Fay, pucker- 
ing up her face into fretful wrinkles. ** I am 
not used to it. I am a little spoiled thing, Mr. 
Graham, and I have to go back to those tiresome 
people. Now I shall settle it all so nicely. 
You will end the week with me, and we shall 
talk it all over by ourselves." 

Nothing could be more coaxingly imperious 
than Mrs. Fay, as she spoke thus. 

" I mnst be in London to-morrow," said Mr. 
Graham, smiling, " and " 

" To-morrow ?^^ interrupted Mrs. Fay, stop- 
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ping her ears. " A day 1 No, no, not one day 
— three, four, five days at the very leastl I 
know hundreds of people, and they will drop 
in and interfere. One day would never do 
972^. And now that is settled, I must go back 
to my bishop. Will y ou come ? Ah 1 no, you 
don't want a bishop, you want to look at the ab- 
bey. Just so! Please toaskforanythingyoumay 
require. My people expect you, and will attend 
to all your wishes. Au revoir^ Mr. Graham." 

She waved her little hand and tripped away, 
light-footed as at fifteen. 

'' And so Mrs. Fay thinks I am going to spend 
a week at Saint Olave's," thought Mr. Graham, 
too much amused at her presumption to be 
angry with her. " A week I Not for more 
money than you would care to spend, Mrs. Fay. 
You might have had me cheap enough a few 
years ago, but you did not want me when I was 
cheap, and now that I am expensive I no longer 
want you. I suppose the chapel is not gone« 
This is the way to it, I remember." 

Leaving the garden to his left, he walked 
round the abbey, and soon found the ruin. 
Nothing seemed changed since he had sat down 
to draw it, on yonder brown old rock, with its 
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cap of velvet green. The little Gothic building, 
the old tree, the clear w^ter he gazed ou seein- 
ed UDaltered. 

^*A little lese stone and more ivy for the 
Tuin" he thought, " and for me by way of ivy, 
I suppose, a dozen years more or so^ that is 
all." 

As he came to this philosophic oonclusion, a 
group of ladies, at the head of whom walked 
little Mrfi. Faj, broke on his meditations. With 
a quick step the mistress of the house preceded 
her viflitorSy and uplifting her little pale face 
and sharp chin^ she said to Mr. Graham^ with 
that scant courtesy which was one of her attri- 
butes, and, indeed, with something of imperious* 
ness, 

''Mr. Graham, I beg you will remember that 
yon are pledged to me. Miss Cowper's coUege 
is a my th. Besides, there is no believing a word 
she says." 

*' Miss CoAvper I'^ repeated Mr. Graham, with 
a sudden remembrance of the past. 

"Yes, yes, Miss Cowper, my neighbour. I 
was telling Mr. Graham about the College/' she 
added, raising her Toice, and tuming back to 
the group of ladies who now stood close by. 
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** He is the very man for you, dear," she con- 
tinued, with that abominable deceitfulness which 
is the attribute of your true woman of the 
World. 

Edward Graham could not help looking hard 
at the lady thus addressed. She certaiiily was 
not the Miss Cowper whom he remembered, for 
she was not merely tall and thin, but she was 
scarcely thirty years of age. Moreover, she was 
dressed in the riebest of rieh silks, and wore 
a black velvet cuirass, which gave her a rather 
mascnline aspect^ and accorded with the deep 
voice in which she now addressed him. 

"I have heard of you, Mr. Graham," she 
Said, with a good deal of patronage, *' and I 
have no doubt that, as Mrs. Fay says, yon are 
the, man for the College. The^ regeneration 
woman's coUege. You have heard of it, of 
course." 

" Of course he has," said the audacious Mrs. 
Fay; "who has not? This way, my dear 
creature.*^ 

She was tripping on, but the lady in the 
black cuirass kept her ground. 

" I shall be glad to hold some converse with 
you on that topic," she continued, addressing 
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Mr. Graham with measured solemnity, *^ I live 
close by — at Cowper's Hill." 

She would have said more, but Mrs. Fay 
uttered a piercing scream. She had seen a frog ; 
she was sure she had, and frogs were her 
horror. 

" Frogs are perfectiy harmless/' composedly 
remarked the ladj in the black cuirass, whose 
mention of Cowper's Hill had rather startled 
Edward Graham. Was the Miss Cowper whom 
he had known dead and gone, and had this 
other Miss Cowper, so different firom her, taken 
her place and inheritance ? But Mrs. Fay's frog 
gave him no time to seek for further explana- 
tion. All the ladies had to gather round Mrs.Fay^ 
and whether because she was really frightened, 
or because she did not want the regeneration 
woman's College to occupy Mr. Graham's mind 
to the detriment of her two wings, she certainly 
succeeded in depriving him of the opportunity 
of saying another word to the lady in the black 
cuirass. 

He was not more fortunate with Mrs. Fay 
herseif when they met at dhiner. They were 
alone ; for as Mrs. Fay candidly confessed, " I 
told a dreadful fib, Mr. Graham — said I had such 
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a headache, and so four or five people, who 
would have stajed if I had asked them, took 
themselveB oflf. A great comfort I" 

Mr. Graham smiled. 

" I suppose that Miss Cowper," he began, but 
Mrs. Fay at once stopped herears with her 
little white fingers. 

" Not a Word about that lady, if we are to be 
friends," ehe said, a little imperiously ; then with 
a pretty, coaxing look, '^ you could not see about 
xny wings next Monday ? No. Well, then, 
promise now, do" — in her most persuasive 
accents — " that you will not let anything eise 
interfere with my wings. You will not begin 
anything eise first, will you, Mr. Graham?" 

Mr. Graham smiled and looked amused, but 
he would not promise. Moreover, he was going 
back to town to-morrow." 

"But you cannot leave me in the lurch,^^ 
pleaded Mrs. Fay. "I am sure I have known 
Bome one of your name for whom I had a par- 
ticular regard, only I can't remember who it 
is," she oandidly added. 

"Perhaps my aunt, Mrs. Graham, he sug- 
gested. 

'^ Is it possible I" cried Mrs. Fay, clasping her 
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hands in amazement, *'are you reallj Urs» 
Graham's nephew? And how is she — the dear, 
dear creature, and her niece, that Miss Graham 
whom she was so fond of — ^your sister, I snppose ; 
how is she ?" 

And Mrs. Faj looked at Mr. Graham with 
the deepest interest. 

'a have no sister, and mj aunt has no niece 
called Miss Graham/' he answered^ a little 
drily. 

'^ Ah ! then it was her nephew that she was 
so fond o^" Said Mrs. Fay, no whit disconcerted^ 
^* and you are that nephew, of conrse. How 

delightful I Only what a terrible pity I did not 

« 

know long ago that you were an architect.'' 

Mr. Graham, remembering how his aunt's 
recommendation had fared formerly, could not 
help smiling. 

" But how naughty of yöu," said Mrs. Fay, 
plaintively, *' not to have told me at onoe that 
you were the nephew of my dear, dear old 
friend Mrs. Graham." 

"How many years is it since you saw my 
aunt, Mrs. Fay V 

"Ahl so many," answered Mrs. Fay in a 
melanoholy tone, ^*ever so many years; dear 
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Mrs. Graham, how I have miflsed her V* and her 
eyes tv^inkled as she looked at Mr. Graham. 
'^ I Buppose she is qxnte old now,'-' she added ;. 
^' dear old soul I I shali be so glad to see her 
agaiD. I am ^ fbod of old people^'^ said Mrs. 
Fay, quite warmiy. 

Mrs. Fay was certainly a very entertaining^ 
person. Her audacity amnsed Mr. Graham 
extremely. He would not give her the pledge 
she again wanted to exact, for she was a very 
obstinate lady^ bnt l»e drew a rough sketch of 
the two wings to plemse this impatient creatnre. 
Mrs. Fay was delighted, and when Mr. Graham 
hinted that he could not as yet give her any 
idea of what the expense would be — 

" Oh, never mind about thut^'^ said she, with 
an airy contempt of money. ^' I am so rieh that 
I do not know what to do with it all. Good 
night, Mr. Graham. These people have worn 
me out. Sit up and enjoy yourself as long as 
you like, and when you dream, please let it be 
about my wings." 

"Does she mean it all, I wonderf thought 
Mr. Graham, looking after her little figure and 
long trailing skirt. " Is she so wealthy and so 
lavish as she says ? She has a keen eye, and I 
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shall be much surprised if Mrs. Fay cannot 
drive a hard bargain." 

And Mr. Graham weut up to bis room, coa- 
fiulted tbe time-tables^ andthought that instead 
of leaving by tbe two o'clock train, as he had 
intended, he might as well go by that other 
train, which left tbe nearest Station at nine 
xninutes'past nine tbe next morning. He did not 
care about Mrs. Fay — ^be did not even care 
about adding a pair of wings to tbe old abbey; 
be had seen it again ; be had had half a day's 
fresh air^ and be wanted to be back to bis 
work. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MRS. FAY was not an early riser, but ehe 
got up the next morning an bour before 
her usual time. 

"I want to see about my wings, Hammond/'^ 
she gaily said to her maid. " And I declare the 
dear man is already staring up at the front of 
the house, taking notes, of course. Do give me 
my dressing-gown — a wrapper — anything will 
do. I must go and see what the man is about.'^ 

^' WonHyou let me do up your hair, ma'am T* 
asked Hammond, remonstfatively. 

" Oh, he is only an architect," answered Mrs» 
Fay, skipping downstairs. 

But, though being only an architect, Edward 
Graham was not worth having one's hair done 
up for him, he was still of sufficient importance 
to be coaxed and wheedled, so far as Mrs. Fay's 
powers in that line extended. 
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" How good of. you to be already seeing about 
it !^' Said the aged eyren^ as she sidled up to 
him, with her most amiable smile. ^' You know 
that time presses with me, don't you, and that, 
if others can wait, I, alasl cannot? I am eure 
you will not let anything eise interfere now, 
will you ? Can't I peep f " standing up on tip-toe 
to look at the note-book in his hand. ^' What ! 
only ciphers ! Oh, you dreadful Mr. Graham ! 
don't you know that I am the most impatient 
creature breathing ? Now, I am sure you will 
be indulgent to my little foibles, will you not ? 
— and you will go to tbe library, and do me 
such a niee drawing this moming. I know you 
will I" 

If the eyes which looked up at him so plead- 
ingly had only been twenty-five years younger 
— if the disordered locks with which the mom- 
ing breeze played had only been (as they once 
were) fair and shining — Mr. Graham could 
scarce have resisted such pressing entreaties. 
He uttered, indeed, no denial — nay, he actually 
condescended to yield so far to Mrs. Fay^s 
request as to go to the library. Oh, how 
willingly would she have locked him up there ! 
But, instead of sitting down and executing at 
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ODce the nice drawing the iinpatient ladj 
wanted^ the faithless man, as soon as her back 
was tumed, walked out into the garden^ crossed 
the grounds^ and, only stopping to ask the 
porter at the lodge the right way, Boon vanished 
down the shady path which led to Cowper^s 
Hill, And let it not be snpposed that Mr. Gra- 
ham was going there unasked. Early that 
very morning he had received from Miss Cow- 
per a pressing reqnest to call npon her, and 
give her an opportunity of explaining her views 
on the woman's regeneration College. The wish 
of knowing how this Miss Cowper in the black 
cuirass conld be mistress of Cowper's Hill, and 
in what relation she stood to the other Miss 
Cowper in black serge, who wanted to build 
almshousesy induced Mr. Graham to comply 
almost immediately with the lady's request. 

Mrs. Fay and her rival were next doorneigh- 
bours — the grounds of the ose almost touched 
the flower-garden of the other, for Cowper's Hill 
was no more than an old brick house on a green 
lawn, with a background of tall trees. A ser- 
vant in a piain livery showed Mr. Graham into a 
low dark sitting-room on the ground floor, took 
bis Card, and left him. 
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The youDg man remained alone so long that 
he thought he must surely have been forgotten. 
The house was verj silent. He sat on a low 
Ottoman. Through a window next him he 
looked on the sunlit lawn across which he had 
come ; through the other on the opposite side of 
the room he saw the forest gloom of the fine old 
trees which sheltered the house from the north- 
ern winds. How cool and dark they looked, 
though onlj clothed as yet in the tender green 
of Spring. What a fresh and dewy chillness 
was that which lingered beneath their spread- 
ing boughs. How birds could build their nests 
there generation after generation, and sing love 
idylls Spring after Spring, whüst centuries 
glided by like years over the green heads of 
those stately beeches. Edward Graham loved 
fine trees. He loved them all the more that 
nothing he did or could do was like to them. 
He loved them in the depth of Winter, when 
their boughs were laden with snow, or hung 
with iciclesy and the stillness of death fiUed 
their deserted Chambers ; in the Summer time, 
when they were as green palaces, wherein many 
guests could dwell ; birds and insects who 
lived there in happy liberty; airy palaces^ 
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"wbose foundations tbe storm had never (shaken, 
yet through whose leafy halls and galleries the 
breeze could freely play. 

** We have outlived tbe Dryads of my beatben 
forefatbers," tbougbt Edward Grabam, looking 
at tbe foremost and finest of tbe group of trees 
wbicb bad wakened tbose tbougbts witbin bim ; 
*' and yet was it so stränge in tbem to create a 
link and find an analogy between a fair goddess 
and so noble and beautiful a tbing as tbat tree 
yonder. Has it not tbe perennial fresbness of 
ever renewed yontb, and is not its long life akin 
to immortality V* 

He bad no time to pnrsue tbose speculations 
— a door bebind bim opened, and be tumed 
round, as a lady, young, beautiful, and ricbly 
dressed, entered tbe room. He rose, sbe stood 
for a moment by tbe door wbicb sbe bad just 
closed, and in tbat moment Edward Grabam 
tbougbt, " Tbis is tbe loveliest creature I bave 
ever seen, and yet I bave seen ber before." Yes, 
snrely be bad seen tbose rieb brown tresses, 
witb tbe little scarlet bow pinned amongst tbem, 
tbat snowy brow, tbose deep brown eyes, and 
tbat face of dazzling bloom, wbicb concealed 
every imperfection of feature. He bad seen 
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them^ bnt withont the breath of life, "without 
the kindy tbough modest look, the soft ehy 
Binfle that now greeted bim, 

^ You bave forgotten me, Mr. Grabam," said 
tbe beantiful girl — "I am Lily — ^Lily Ber- 
tram/^ fibe added, reddening beneatb bis steady 
gaze. 

^' I beg . yonr pardon/' said be, reddening too, 
" I knew you at once — ^nol as yourself, but a9 
tbevportrait of — of— " be besitated. 

**My great-grandmotber/' said Lily. "Yes, 
I snppose tbere is a likeness. Miss Cowper will 
be down very soon, Mr. Grabam, and sbe bope^ 
you wiU be 80 kind as to wait a few minutes 
longer." 

Her manner was gentle, but very composed» 
Her voice was sweet, clear, and refined — tbere 
was no awkward sbyness about Miss Bertram» 
yet nothing could be more unlike tbe Lily 
whom Mr. Graham remembered than tbe lovely 
girl before bim. Sbe was scarcely above the 
middle height, and tbough her figure bad still 
the slenderness of youth, it bad also the grace 
and dignity of early womanhood. Was thigf 
charming creature the raw, slipshod girl whom 
Mr. Graham bad known ? 
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In voluntarily he glanced down at her feet ; 
only one peeped out fronl the edge of her silk 
dress — a Kttle foot, daintily ehod in a high- 
heeled and buckled ehoe; Even the prettj 
little brown hands of Lily Bertram were altered; 
They were now lily white, and sparkled with 
rings, and Mr. Grahatn caught the glitter of a 
narrow gold bracelet on her fair arm, aüd of a 
little gold chäin and enämelled locket around 
her soft white neck. The years that had passed 
over Lil/s brown head had worked a change as 
mighty as ever was wrought by the stroke of 
an enchanter's wand; And surely time is the 
greatest enchanter this lifo of ours can |:now ; 
for whilst Miss Bertram, wondering at his 
silence, inquired after his aunt^s health, and 
endeavoured to open a conversation, Edward 
Graham, looking at her with ravished eyes, 
Said to himself, with sudden and passionate 
regret— -'' Oh 1 fool, fool, I might have married 
her! This peerless creatmre, beautiful as a 
goddess, and in whose lovely face goodness 
and sweetness alike are written — she might 
have been minel" fle was entranced, and 
though he made more than one attempt to 
rouse himself to answer Miss Bertram — nay, to 

f2 
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enter into some sort of sensible discourse ^with 
her — the violence and the snddenness of bis 
feelings conqnered the effort of bis 'will. 

Wbo can account for tbat wonderfdl mystery, 
love at first sigbt? It seems too stränge to be 
tme, and it is a realitj wbicb can be blissful or 
tra^c — ^wbich can gladden or destroj even 
more tban two buman lives. How does a man 
know tbat awoman wbose voice be bas scarcely 
heard, is^ and must ever be^ tbe sovereign queen 
of bis beart? He may be deceived. Tbat 
queen's ruie may be as brief as it was sudden, 
but wbilst it lasts it is supreme. Sbe is qneen 
absolute indeed^ and need fear no rival in tbe 
present or tbe past. 

If Miss Bertram secretly wondered at Mr. 
Grabam^s stränge^ distnrbed looks and manner^ 
sbe gave no sign of baving read their meaning. 
Her own bearing remained very calm, and with 
sclf-possession^ tbougb not more tban became 
het years, sbe still spoke of bis aunt to Miss 
Cowper's visitor. 

*' I have not seen ber once since sbe brougbt 
me over from Dieppe," said Miss Bertram, with 
a wistfdl smile, wbicb snddenly brougbt back 
to Edward Graham tbat little Lily in tbe cloak 
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and hood vrho had looked in athim through tho 
parlour window of the " Trois Couronnes," and 
who had walked into the room with her bandle 
in her hand. '^ I have been educated in a con- 
vent in Somersetshire, and now I am to go 
back to Saint Aubin as Boon as I am of age. 
Miss Cowper has been very good to me," added 
Miss Bertram, in a low voice. 

** But surely it was not Miss Cowper whom I 
saw yesterday ?" said Mr. Graham. 

" Oh, no," and here a merry smile broke over 
Miss Bertrames &ce, and fiUed it with sunshine 
— " that was her friend, Miss Mortlock. This 
is Miss Cowper," she added, as the dooropened» 
and a lady walked in. 

Mr. Graham knew her at once, and yet Miss 
Cowper was very different from what she had 
been. She was older^ of conrse, and she was 
stouter too ; but the alteration in her toüette 
was still greater than that in her appearance« 
Miss Cowper had discarded black serge and 
the medisaval costume for moire and velvet, 
and jewelry and laces^ and it soon appeared 
that the change in Miss Cowper's ideas was 
more radical than even that in her attire. 

*'I am happy to see you, Mr. Graham," said 
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the lady, sitting down with a great mstling of 
silk, and scarcelj glancing at her visitor — 
** quite glad to renew our acquaintance. Thanks 
for Coming so promptly. I want to explain 
eome of my views to you« Cowper's Hill ie a 
small place, but there is a great deal of land 
attached to it. I wish to build a College, as 
my &iend Miss Mortlock has told yon. I intend 
regenerating woman/' continued Miss Cowper, 
with the cool modesty of most regenerators. 
** Woman is very low — ^indeed, her position is 
vile ; but I am in eamest, Mr. Graham, and I 
mean to raise her." 

AlasI for the Miss Cowper in black serge, 
all whoso proclivities were for the Middle 
Ages and Sisters of Mercyl She was gone, 
and nothing of her remained but the words 
*i earnest " and " vile," which answered as well 
for the regeneration of woman by a coUege as 
for her relief by the building of almshouses. 
Whilst she spoke, Edward Graham compared 
the present with the past, and he also looked 
at Miss Bertram. She sat leaning back* in her 
chair, looking at the rings on her fingers, as her 
hands lay idly folded on her lap. Her downcast 
eyes told him nothing, but he thought he read 
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a sad serionsness in her face, and gas^ng at it, 
he became so absent that Miss Cowper^ who 
had gone on discoursing, stopped short^ and 
Said, rather sharply — 

'^I fear you aro not attending to n^e, Mr« 
Graham." 

In a moment the yonng man was tumed back 
into the matter-of-fact (eamest, Miss Cowper 
wonld have said) architect. What would Mrs. 
Fa^s feelings have been, if she conld have heard 
the faithless man, as he threw himself heart and 
soul into Miss Cowper's College ? What would 
she have thought if, when Miss Mortlock came 
in armed cap-a-pie, even at that early hour, as 
Edward Graham thought, when he saw that she 
had already donned the black cuirass, the three 
began to speak of halls and lecture-rooms with 
the gusto of so many professors. Miss Mort- 
lock indeed took the lead, and dictated, not 
merely to Miss Cowper, but to Mr. Graham him- 
self; and he, base man, quickly perceiving that 
Miss Mortlock was the ruling power of the 
house where the lovely Miss Bertram dwelt, 
adhered to all her views with the degrading 
snbserviency of his complaint. 

'* Of course, of conrse," he hastened to say, in 
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answer to some preposterous assertion of Miss 
Mortlock's. ^' The bailding moBt be Elizabethan» 
as yoa so justly remark." 

"Gothic would never do/' remarked Miss 
Mortlock, looking severely at Miss Cowper. 

'^ Gothic is the type of intellectual and moral 
darkness," complacently said Miss Cowper, 
gazing straight before her. Her look met that 
of Mr. Graham, but without the slightest recog^ 
nition of that past in which Gothic had been a 
very different type indeed. 

"My dear Miss Cowper," reproachfully ex- 
claimed Miss Mortlock, '' how can yoii I Moral 
darkness I Do not yon know that we have been 
in moral darkneSs all along V^ 

*' I thought " began Miss Cowper. 

'^No Blich a thing/' interrupted Miss Mort» 
lock, with the greatest decision. ''The new 
moral law, as my brother, Professor Mortlock^ 
has so often explained to you, is essentially a 
modern and recent discovery. A new light.*' 

^* Just like gas," remarked Miss Cowper, with 
great originality. 

^' Mnch more recent than gas," said Miss Mort- 
lock, severely. ^'Indeed, when the College ia 
built, which I trust will be soon, my brother the 
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Professor iatends having the exact date of the^ 
discovery of the new moral law inscribed on a 
marble tablet of the great hall." 

She spoke as if the College were the Profes- 
sor's property, and Miss Cowper, once so jealoua 
of her independence and her money, nttered no 
Protest. Mr. Graham^ rather surprised at the 
turn the conversation was taking, looked for Lily 
Bertram^ and found that she had left the room» 
In a moment the spell which had made him for-^ 
get time vanished^ and with a hasty excuse^ and 
a most williDg promise to call again, he left the^ 
two ladies. 

As he went down the steps of the perrouy. 
which led from the house to the lawn, he saw 
Miss Bertram Walking along the path before 
hun. He quickened his pace, and was soon by 
her side. She tnrned round on hearing his- 
Step, and seemed surprised to see him. 

""Have you so soon settled all about the Col- 
lege ?" she asked, with a smile. 

'*By no means/' he quickly answered. "It 
will take many conversations to settle so weighty 
a matter." 

^' I suppose so/' she said, absently. 

They were Walking along the path. How 
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cruellj short seemed the space that divided 
them from the gate. From the first moment he 
had known what ailed him, what he had lost 
in the past, what he might win in the futnre, 
and with the secret fear of streng desire, he now 
let every impulse of his heart centre on mar- 
ariage as the only certainty. He had thought of 
little eise whilst he was talking with Miss Cow- 
per and Miss Mortlock. He thought of nothing 
eise now. 

"If I do not throw the whole might and 
passion of my will in securing her," he said to 
his own heart, '^ some other and more fortunate 
man will assuredly step in and snatch away 
from me a prize so fair and so tempting. 
Who is that Professor Mortlock ? Is he young 
OT old, married or single ?" 

Whoever he might be, Edward Graham hated 
him, and also feit that he had no time to 
iose. 

^^This is no case for hesitation," he again 
rsaid to himself; *'I am in the prime of lifo. I 
liave a good position, I earn a fair income ; I 
<5an marry to-morrow, if I please." And he 
looked at her eagerly as they walked along the 
^ravelled path to the old-fashioned gate, with 
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its two red brick pillars and their vases of flowers 
spreading bright blossoms in the morning sun. 
Oh I if he coold only ask her that very moment 
and have that terrible, that awf ul suspense over, 
and hear that yea or nay which was to be his 
final sentence. But it might not be. She who 
walked by his side was guarded by a lion as 
powerfiil as he who trod of yore in Virgin 
Una's Steps. That spell of deep rev-erence 
withont which there is no true love, would 
keep him tongue-tied^ not for that day only, 
but for many a day yet to come. He feit as if 
he would scarcely venture to touch the hem of 
' her garment with a profane band, how could he 
then imply by word or look that he feit for her 
the love which leads to marriage ? She was to 
be wooed and won — ah 1 how slowly if he might 
judge from the maiden grace of her whole 
bearing. 

"And öo you are going to improve the 
abbey, Mr. Graham," resumed Lily, after a 
pause. 

" Mrs. Fay wishes for two wings/' he said, 
** and of course Mrs. Fay must be gratified.'' 

*' Ah 1" 

She did not suggest that the task would 
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keep bim a long time at Saint Olave's^ bat he 
could not belp giving her tbe information, 

"I have to go back to town to-day," he 
remarked^ *'but I shall return to-morrow, of 
conrse/' 

He looked at ber, bat tbough sbe said coarte« 
onsl j, " How glad Miss Cowper will be to have 
yon in tbe neigbbourhood," bis beart feil as be 
beard ben 

Tbe words were so coldly spoken, Mr. 
Graham migbt come or go^ wbat was it to Miss 
Bertram ? Could it be Professor Mortlock I Ho 
turned sick at tbe tbought ; but no, it was not 
tbat. Only wbere was tbe free, oatspoken 
little Lily of tbe days gone by t By wbat 
wonderful transformation bad sbe become tbe 
silent and graceful lady tbroagh wbose every 
look and motion breatbed tbe modest dignity 
of a perfect woman ? Wben be looked in ber 
lovely face be lost all bope, and wben tbey 
parted at tbe gate and sbe turned back to tbe 
bouse^ he gazed after ber graceful figure 
as sbe moved slowly tbrougb tbe sunsbine, with 
a pang at bis beart. '' Sbe did not loiter one 
second as sbe walked by me^" be tbought^ 
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and now that I can no longer enjoy the 
precions moxnents, she lingers at every step she 
takes." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THERE 18 DO chaDge so complete as that 
WTonght by a «udden and passionate love. 
Even tbe death of tbe most beloved, tbough it 
maj break our very beartstrings, can scarcely 
afifect man or woman 80 deeply. Death makes 
HS poorer tban we were ; it robs us of all buman 
bope and all joy, but it leaves our own selves 
uncbanged. Not so love. That alters tbe 
wbole being. It raises us to sublime beights of 
ecstasy, throws over life hues fairer tban those 
of tbe sun of a soutbern clime, and for a few 
days^ at least, it tums mere mortals into gods 
and goddesses — streng, fair, and exultant. 

That fever was now on Edward Graham, and 
be went back to Saint Olave's no more like tbe 
man be bad left it two bours before tban dark- 
ness is to ligbt. How bad he lived tili then ? 
Had that been life — that cold, dull, grey, and 
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joyless existence? All the fire and passiou 
which he had inherited from his Italian mother, 
and which lay hidden under the reserve and 
pride of his birth and rearing^ now broke out 
as the flames of a northern volcano may pierce- 
their mantle of snow. Miss Bertram's lovely 
blooming face was with him all the way as hl 
walked back to Saint Olave's through the 
shade and sunshine of a country lane. It was 
before him still as he entered the abbey and 
went up to his room. It looked in at him 
through the open window which framed a fair 
prospect of Spring verdure and blue sky ; na 
enchantment in the fairy stories loved by his 
childhood had ever been more potent than this*. 
And he was so thoroughly bewitched that his- 
present condition seemed the only natural one«. 
A white Square letter lay on his table. He took 
it up ; it came from his aunt. What could she be 
writing aboutt Mrs. Graham's brief note ran 
thus: 

« My dear Boy, 

'* Lily Scot and her mother will take^ 
tea with me next Tuesday, so do try and come^ 
Lily is sweeter than ever. Tours truly, 

'' Mary Graham." 
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With a smile of vague wonder, Mr. Graham 
asked himself what bis aunt could mean. Lily 
Scot I Surely he had never loved her — never ! 
— never I He had feit for her the preference of 
4t joung man for the first pretty girl whom he 
happens to meet, but lovel — he almost laughed 
at the thought, whilet he dropped bis aunt's 
note vrith a careless band, that she or any one 
<^ould call that lukewarm feeling love. Love I 
There was no love but oae feit for one woman^ 
shd the feeling was as mach above every feel- 
ing of the kind, as she was above every thing 
that wore woman's aspect. 

The loud peal of theluncheon-bell calledback 
Edward Graham to earth and Mrs. Fay. With 
a beating heart he feit that he was now in Mrs. 
Fay's power. What if she should change her 
mind, give up the wings, let bim go back to 
town, and send bim a cbeque^ with a note of 
polite regret for bis useless trouble. He sick- 
ened at the thoughtl Miss Cowper*s College 

• 

was a dream, and he could not Iremain at Saint 
Olave^s if its mistress chose to banish bim I To 
bis great relief, however, he found Mrs. Fay 
very cross at bis excursion to Cowper's Hill, 
with which she had in some mysterious manner 
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become acquainted, and all the more bent upon 
her wings, that she was well-nigh distracted 
with jealousy of her neighbours. Not giving 
him time to eat a mouthful, she attacked him 
with her usual impetuositj. 

"Well, Mr. Graham/' she said, ^^whilst I 
fancied jon were drawing, yon were gadding at 
Cowper's Hill. Don't teil mo you were not/' 
she added, raising her forefinger. ^^I am a 
fairy — ^people call me so^ at least; and I am 
never mistaken. I know you were there. Too 
bad of Miss Bertram !" 

^' What had Miss Bertram to do with it V 
slowly asked Edward Oraham. 

" She a beauty I" continued Mrs. Fay, irritably 
— ''I deny it. She never was and never will 
be a beauty I" 

It was impossible to hear such blasphemy 
without uttering a protest. 

''Miss Bertram seems to me the loveliest 
young woman whom I have ever seen^" said 
Edward Graham^ coolly. 

'* Oh ! if yon call a good complexion loveli- 
ness/' scomfally exclaimed Mrs. Fay, " she has 
plenty of it." 

It was nseless to argae, but oh t how his fancy 

VOL. in. G 
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went back to the Tvritching face of Lily Ber- 
tram ! How he saw once more the brown and 
golden hair with the scarlet bow, the lovely 
eyes^ the exqmBite month and dimpled chin, 
which were all so charming. The beauly of 
perfect feature ehe might not have, bat the 
beanty of colonr, of life, and light, is beanty, 
toOy and this she had in a rare degree; and 
snrely it was no lover^s delnsion that made him 
read sweetness and goodness in her everj lock 
and motion ! 

*^There never was anyone so slj as Miss 
Bertram/' resumed Mrs. Fay — *^ she makes mo 
bring yon here, and then decoys yon away — 
shameful !" 

^* I thought it was becanse yon had seen the 
wing which Mr. Blake " 

^* His wing I" scornfolly interrnpted Mrs. Fay 
— ^' as if £ cared for the man or his wing ! Why^ 
I never saw it — I had not even heard abont 
you^^' she added, with the cniel frankness of 
the rieh and the strong ; ^* until she put it into 
my • head to enlarge the abbey, told me yon 
were qnite a great man, and all that, I find ont 
now, to bring you here that you might see 
about Miss Mortlock's nonsense coUege. Don't 
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talk to me of the regenerat^on of women/' con- 
tinued the pitiless old lady — " they will always 
be flirts from the beginning to the end of the 
ohapter; and Miss Bertram, for all she is so 
demnre, is no better than the rest." 

Mr. Graham was ponriug himself out a glass 
of claret. As slowly and as steadily as the 
rieh red wine rose in his glass did a glow from 
his throbbing heart rise to his pale olive face 
when Mrs. Fay spake thus. It was Miss Ber- 
tram, then — she who had seemed so distant 
and so cold — who had been the cause of his. 
Coming. He remembered how partial to him 
she had been as a girl, and an exquisite hope 
awoke within him. What though she was now 
as much above her past seif as the sparkling 
diamond, fit for a sovereign king, is above the 
rüde, though precious, stone which the miner 
finds in the darkness of the earth? What 
though he feit, in his inmost heart, that he 
was not worthy of her, his humility, though 
fiincere, was not carried so far as to make him 
imagine that another man woald be more 
deserving than himself? Another man ! Never, 
if he had the power, should another man call his 
that Lily Bertram, whbm he — oh, madness ever 

g2 
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to be regretted I — ^had rejected ! " I might have 
bad her !" Such was the bürden of bis tbougbts 
all the time Mrs. Fay went on railing. 

" I am very roncb obliged to Miss Bertram,^' 
he Said at length ; f * bot there are plenty of 
good architects in England. What could make 
her think of me V^ 

Bnt it was plain, from Mrs. Fay's own an- 
swer, that Lily bad not taken her into her 
confidence. 

'^ Miss Bertram is like nobody eise," she said, 
ßharply; *'she has made architecture her 
peculiar study, £ suppose; for, though she is 
habitually silent, she becomes something of a 
bore when she gets on that topic. Somehow or 
other she wheedled me into it until I became 
as crazy as herseif; but if I had known that 
you were going to take up Miss Mortlock's Col- 
lege, and put my wings by, I would have let 
the abbey remain as it is, I can teil you." 

" So you can now," he answered, smiling. 

" Now — ^when I have set my mind upon it I 
No, Mr. Graham. I must never be banlked^ so 
you will have to cut Miss Mortlock, and devote 
yourself to me." 

fle was amused by her imperative tone, and 
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tried to pacify her by declaring that Miss Mort^ 
lock's-^or, rather, Miss Cowper's — College was 
still so remote aa event that she need have no 
fear for her wings. The ladies only wanted to 
expound their views to him. fle did not add 
that, judging from the past, Miss Cowper's 
views were chiefly remote ones ; but Mrs* Fay 
supplied the information. 

'' She is very slippery," said she ; " mind 
that, Mr. Graham. She was all for almshouses 
once^ and the Bev. Mr. Banden ; and now she 
has dropped them both^ become a rank infidel^ 
aud she is all for Professor Mortlock and a 
College. But she will build it in words — mind 
what I say, Mr. Graham— in words. Now, I 
am matter-of-fact, and yon may rely npon me^ 
But I am fickle," added Mrs. Fay. " I don't 

the sun shines. I honestly advise you to have 
a contract, or that sort of thing, and tie me 
down whilst I am in the mood. Otherwise— je 
pourrais vous planter lä, as cur lively neighbours 

say.'* 

" That would be a sad case indeed,'' answered 
Mr. Graham. ^^But then 1 should have Miss 
Mortlock to save me from despair. A very 
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Buperior person — MisH Mortlock,'' he perversely 
added. 

'^SuperiorT' almost screamed Mrs. Fay. 
**Whjj she is the greatest donkej that ever 
lived, excepting her brother/' kindlj added 
Mrs. Faj. 

Mr. Graham careleselj remarked that he did 
not remember the name of Professor Mortlock. 

** Don't yoTi f " said the old lady, with a shrill 
langh. ^^Welly 1 am giving the set a dinner 
to-morrowy and you can see the creature, and 
hear him too." 

**But I am going away to-day, Mrs. Fay," 
calmly said Mr. Graham. 

It ivas a bold card, but he risked it, and the 
event proved that he had played well. Instead of 
taking him at his word, and letting him depart, 
Mrs. Fay went nearly crazy at the Suggestion. 

" Going away ! You can't, Mr. Graham. I 
want yon. I can't let you go." 

*'But I must, my dear madam. I bave an 
appointment in town for four o'clock." 

" Send a telegram." 

Mr. Graham shook his head. 

" I know that if you go you will not come 
back/' she said, dolorously. 
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Mr. Graham looked mollified^ and seemed to 
hesitate« 

*' Oh I do promise to come back, Mr. Graham, 
do promise." 

And Mrs. Fav clasped her hands, and looked 
piteous. Mr. Graham still hesitated. She re- 
newed her entreaties, and Mr. Graham yielded, 
and gave Mrs. Fay his word that he would 
retum the following daj. Bnt it is hard to 
deceive a woman. Something Mrs. Faj mnst 
have Seen, for, giving her guest a very sharp 
look, she added, abrnptly, 

"The Professor is Miss Bertram's property, 
you know." 

The blow feil as she had meant it to &11 — 
heavily. Mr. Graham was stunned for a mo- 
ment. There was a pause, during which Mrs. 
Fay watched him ; then he said, calmly, 

" Ah I I suppose they are engaged ?" 

'* I shonld not wonder if they were," said Mrs. 
Fay, still looking hard at him. 

But though that look enlightened him, though 
he was almost sure that Mrs. Fay only spoke so 
to torment him, Mr. Graham none the less feit 
a miserable man at the thought of Professor 
Mortlock. Nevertheless he ralUed enough to say^ 
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I suppose the Professor is a youiig man ?" 

"About your own age,** replied Mrs. Fay; 
** and very handsome,** ehe pitilesely added« 

Mr. Graham looked straight before bim, whilst 
a sickening fear crept round bis beart, and cbill- 
ed tbe blood in bis veins. Was it possible tbat 
tbis, tbe greaty tbe first real love of bis life^ must 
perisb in its very birtbl He longed and be 
dreaded to see Miss Bertram and tbat bateful 
Professor togetber. Sboold be keep bis pro- 
mise to Mrs. Fay, or break it 1 Not to know bis 
fate would be bard indeed, and yet suspenso 
seemed more endurable tban to stand by and 
read tbe cruel trutb in Miss Bertram's eyes. 

" Wby sbould I go back to Saint Olave's ?" 
was tbe bürden of Mr. Qrabam's tbougbts all 
tbe time be sat in tbe railway carriage, witb bis 
face towards London. ^^ If sbe is~ engaged to 
tbat mau, wby sbould I undergo tbe torment of 
eeeing ber again V 

Easy question to put, not so easy to answer ; 
for tbe nezt day, after despatcbing some im* 
portant business in feverisb baste, Mr. Grabam 
was back at Saint Olave's long before Mrs. Fay's 
dinner-bour. 
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" Oh, you darlingl" cried the lady, delighted. 
"You have not given me the slip, after all. 
And DOW, do teil me, have you 8ome brilliant 
idea ? I mean something that I can nnderstand, 
you know/' 

They were ßtanding in the flower-garden, Mr. 
Graham not having yet entered the house. 

*' Is that heavy etone balcony on the second 
floor very dear to you, Mrs. Fay ?" he asked, 
looking up at it as he spoke. ^^ Because I should 
like, if it were practioable, to remove it. The 
thing is' modern and in bad taste." 

" The ßtone window 1^' screamed Mrs. Fay» 
turning up her pointed chin at Mr. Graham. 
" You would not touch the stone window 1 Why, 
everyone goes up to look at the prospect. You 
must go up too* You need only open the door 
at the head of the stairs, and go straight in to 
the end room. You will find the window there. 
Miss Bertram never comes to see me but she 
runs up to have a look out. 1 have not 
been there for ten years. / don't care for 
prospects,'' added Mrs. Fay, with her shrill and 
unpleasant little laugh; "but you must not 
touch the stone window, if you please." 
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Mr. Oraham bowed. 

** Was Miss Bertram here the other day f he 
asked, rather irrelevantly. 

** Of course ehe was. You don't mean to say 
you did not see her? To be eure she and Pro- 
fesHor Mortlock were together the whole time/^ 
added Mrs. Fay, thoughtfully. 

Mr. Graham winced intemally, but made no 
sign. 

" Ah I you want to go to the library, I see," 
shrewdiy said Mrs. Fay. "Well, Mr. Gra- 
ham, I will not interfere with you any 
longer. 

She waved her band and left him, with the 
arrow she had launched still quivering in his 
heart. He did not go to the library — he wan- 
dered about the grounds restless and unhappy^ 
until the sound of carriage wheels warned him 
that Mrs. Fay's guests were arriving. He then 
entered the house by a back door, went up to 
his room^ dressed hastily, and instead of join- 
ing Mrs. Fay and her friends, made his way up 
to the stone window. She might be there. He 
could not miss that chance of seeing her alone. 
He went up the broad stairs; he entered a 
room that was almost dark, then another, then 
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one lit by a large window, rieh with stained 
glass, and Images of saints and martyrs taken 
from the ruined ehapel« Azure that seemed tO' 
eome from Paradiee, gold, purple, and erimson 
of rarest hue^ feil on the floor of polished oak 
at the feet of Mr. Graham. Pale, unearthly^ 
faces^ with a stränge yearning in their upraised 
look and clasped hands — a look that seems to 
have passed away from humanity^ as if it had 
ceased to long for divine things — told him their 
story of love and faith in vain. It was as if 
he had ceased to feel the beauty of colour — aa 
if he had forgotten that there is another world 
than tbis. Had she eome, and was she gone^ 
or was she Coming still ? The sound of a door, 
that opened and closed again, answered the 
question. He drew back. He feit sure it wa& 
she, and he was not mistaken. She came in 
qnickly, with the light step of her years, and a 
rieh nistling of silk, and the fragrance of the^ 
hot-honse roses she wore in her bosom and in 
her hair came in with her too. Mr. Graham 
saw her fSetir face as she drew near, and 
he thought how like the lovely princess of 
the old fairy tales she looked in her radiant 
beaaty. 
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"Allow me to open the window," said he, 
•Coming forward. 

She gave a little start of surprise, which she 
qnickly repressed« Her greeting was friendly, 
l)nt quiet. The jears which she had spent 
awaj from her own people and her own land 
had altered her strangely. She had not grown 
•cold, bat she had leamed that love was no 
longer her supreme right, and the warmth and 
pretty insolence of a beloved chüd had left her 
«ntirely. 

'^ I believe the prospect is a fine one," said 
£dward Graham, without attempting to foUow 
her out on the narrow balcony. 

*^ I only come to look at the sea/' she an- 
43wered simply. 

She stepped out. Ee saw her slender figure 
looking dark on the warm evening sky as, 
turning to the east, she shaded her eyes with 
her hand, and gave a long wistful look at the 
low blue line which lay far away beyond the 
woodland landscape, resting beneath a pale 
ridge of clouds. 

"You were looking for Saint Aubinf^' he 
«aid, as she turned back. 



i 
I 
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She raised her eyes to bis, and answered 
gravely : 

"Yes, I look at the spot where I know it 
must be," and with a bend of her head she 
passed bj bim, and left bim tbere. 

Wben tbe door bad closed npon her, be went 
out and looked too. Tbe prospect was a fine 
one, bat be did not care for it tben. His 
tbougbts flew back to tbe quaint Norman town, 
to tbe bouse of tbe Field of tbe Clotb of Gold^ 
to tbe girl witb tbe laugbing face and tbe lively 
tongne, wbo bad botb amused and tormented 
bim. Memory is a great deluder. Sbe so bolds 
ber glass tbat we rarely see tbe past^ unless 
witb a ligbt sbed by tbe present. " Sbe was 
cbarming even tben/' tbougbt Edward Grabam^ 
and be forgot tbe tangled bair, tbe slipHsbod 
feet, tbe incessant cbatter of Lily Bertram. He 
forgot^ toOy tbat if sbe liked bis Company, be, 
alasl cared very little for bers, and witb tbe 
injnstice natural to bis altered feelings, be feit 
aggrieved at tbe calmness witb wbicb sbe now 
met and left bim. Was Professor Mortlock — 
ob t bateful tbougbt ! — ^was be tbe cause of tbd 
cbange ? 
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In a fever of jealonsy and nnrest, Mr. Graham 
'went down to Mrs. Fay's drawing-room. It 
liad been the refectory of the monks of Saint 
Olave's three hundred years ago, and thongh 
Buccessive generations had altered it Btrangely 
— thongh modern hangings, carpets, and forni- 
tnre hardly suited those deep Gothic Windows^ 
and that arched and lofty roof— the size and 
noble height of the old room made it imposing 
still. But Edward Graham scarcely gave it a 
look-H9carcely evea did he let his eyes rest on 
Miss Bertram, so eager was he to know his fate 
at once. 

There was no difßcnlty in singling out the 
Professor, since he was the only man present 
besides Mr. Graham. He stood on the hearth, 

# 

with his hand thrust Napoleon-wise into the 
region of his heart, talking in a slow, didactic 
Yoice to the two ladies who sat on either side 
of him. One was Miss Mortlock, in her black 
cuirass^ for like a knight of old she rarely 
doffed her armour, and the other was Miss 
Cowper, so frilled, so puffed, and so dressed out 
as to be almost invisible. Mr. Ghraham bowed 
to the ladies^ and Miss Mortlock hastened to 
perform the ceremony of introduction. 
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" Mr. Graham^ I am happy to introduce you 
to my brother, Professor Mortlock," she said, 
Tvith stately patronage. ^'Mr. Graham/' she 
added, addressing her brother, '^ hopes to con- 
tribate his stone towards the noble edifice by 
building our College.'* 

^^I am happy to make Mr. Graham's ao- 
quaintance," kindly said the Professor. 

Mr. Graham bowed coldly, and looked down 
on a man who was barely thirty-five, who was 
actaally handsome, though he wore glasses^ 
but who was so deplorably short that jealousy 
vanished at his aspect. That Miss Bertram 
should give even a look of her beautiful eyes to 
this absurdly mider-sized creature seemed im- 
possible to Edward Graham in the pride of his 
six feet. "An actual pigmy/' thought he, 
still gazing down on him ; " no woman in her 
senses could think of him for a moment." 
Moreover, when the Professor had talked five 
minutes^ Mr. Graham feit that Mrs. Fay had 
not overstated matters when she stigmatized 
him as a fool. 

^^ We mean onr College to be a grand thing, 
Mr. Graham^" said Professor Mortlock, with 
much dignity. 
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Miss Cowper, remembering, perhaps, that her 
money was to buäd '* our coUege," thonght she 
might put in a word. 

'^I am determined to raise woman," she said, 
*^and a regeDerating collego is the earnest 
pnrpose of mj life, Mr. Graham/' 

" A noble purpose/ strack in the* Professor, 
''and I am proad to say^ mj dear madam, that 
you owe it to me. Woman is a most potent 
agent in social life, of which the only solid basis 
is sdence/' continued the Professor, ^'and as 
priestcraft is the natural enemy of science " (the 
Professor was a very open and outspoken man), 
*' and as women are unfortunateiy priest- 
ridden ^' 

Mr. Graham frowned. Was the man a gen- 
tleman? 

Miss Cowper did not seem affronted, bat she 
interrupted this ludd explanation by perempt- 
orily remarking, 

"Not all, Professor Mortlock." 

The Professor, who was apt to go asti-ay 
when he was interrapted, looked annoyed, and 
Said with some sharpness^ 

*' My dear Miss Cowper^ yonr partiality for 
your sex is commendable, bat I am sorry to 
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assure you that nine women out of ten are 
priest-ridden. It is their nature to be led, 
and '' 

^* I am Bure it is not mine/' again interrupted 
Miss Cowper, speaking warmly ; «I could never 
endure being led, even "^l^en I was a baby," 

"An admirable spirit," said the Professor, 
with something like a polite sneer, *'but a 
certain reverend pastor had other hopes, and 
actually boasted of what he was going to make 
a lady do for an asylum, I believe, or something 
or other. Of course, there was not a word of 
truth in it/' continued the Professor, as Miss 
Cowper became very red and sat up in her 
chair, " bat allow me to assure you that woman, 
as woman, requires severe training before she 
acquires the moral courage to break through 
the bonds of priestcraft and learns to be free. 
Excuse me, 1 know what you are going to say,'^ 
remarked the Professor, authoritatively sileno- 
ing Miss Cowper, who evidentiy wanted to 
protest, *^and I assure you again that I have 
studied the matter too profoundly not to be 
master of my subject." 

The Professor looked convinced that Miss 
Cowper had not a word to say for herseif. The 

VOL. m. H 
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lady, however^ was of another opinion, and 
would certainly have anewered him if Miss 
Mortlock, kindly presfiing her band, had not 
remarked, with evident compaesion for her 
moral and intellectnal weakness, 

" Do not, my dear ; you know yon never can 
beat the Professor in argumenta' 

In short, it was piain that Miss Cowper, in 
Order to escape being priest-ridden, must leam 
liberty nnder the wholesome discipline of Pro- 
fessor Mortlock. 

'' What, at it again !*' cried Mrs. Fay, who sat 
at the other end of the room talking to Miss 
Bertram. ^^I will not hear a word aboutthe 
regeneration of woman untfldinneris over— not 
a word,. Professor Mortlock. My dear Miss 
Cowper, do not, I entreat you. You do not 
know what a deplorable effect ' argnment has 
npon me« I always believe the last Speaker, 
which is absurd." 

The Professor langhed as heartüy as if Mrs. 
Fay had uttered the most brilliant speech; 
and bis sister murmured, half aloud, ^^So 
clever!'' 

Disgust for the Professor^s reasoning, and 
contempt for bis person and manner, would 
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bavo kept Mr. Graham silent evea if the mistress 
of the house had not so peremptorily closed the 
dißcussion. And now the two last guests — two 
Single gentlemen of more than middle age, who 
had been asked to take as many ladies in to 
dinner — made their appearance. They were 
both bald^ both red-faced, and both stout in 
person, and evidently, so far as anj dangerous 
admiration of Miss Bertram's beauty went, hors 
de combat. Edward Crraham gave tbem a look, 
then thought of them no more. Surely, de- 
spising the man as he did, he might have seen 
the Professor give bis arm to Miss Bertmm and 
sit by her side with equal indifference. Bnt this 
was not in his power. In vain Miss Mortlock 
and Miss Cowper, between whom he sat, talked 
to him about the College all dinner time; he 
answered them at random. His eyes could not 
leavo the two at the other end of the table. 
Miss Bertram was evidently both gay and 
amused, and the Professor, who did not look so 
short as he really was when sitting, wore on his 
handsome üeice an expression of such placid con- 
tent, that Edward Graham would have Uked to 
annihilate him. 

^^ Is it possible she should care for the man V* 

h2 
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he thonght, angrily. " Surely no woman in her 
senses would V 

And then that tormenting demon who Bits in 
a jealons man's heart reminded him that women 
are not always in their senses, and that Titania 
herseif, "whoy as Queen of the Fairies, ought to 
have known better, had doted on Bottom» 
spite his ass's ears. 

The bittemess of these thoiights was so far 
wholesome that when dinner was over, and 
Mrs. Fay's guests met once more in the draw- 
ing-room, when he saw that Miss Bertram, 
thongh perfectly polite and amiable, had scarce- 
I7 a look for him, Mr. Graham asked himself if 
it were not still time to withdraw from the fatal 
snare of her beanty? He feit that this love, 
nnless fully requited, would surelj .be the 
crowning misfortune of his life — that it would 
rob him of all energy and all strength of pur- 
pose, and mayhap leave him wrecked at last on 
tbose shores of honour and success which it had 
been the ambition of his life to reach. 

^I shall leave Saint Okive's to-morrow/' 
thought he ; ^' and come back no more. Mrs. 
Fay's wings and Miss Cowper's College must 
find some other man. I will not give myself 
up to this madness I" 
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So spoke Prudence ; but when^ after the 
guests were gone, after he had taken a last look 
of Miss Bertram's lovely face^ and feit her little 
gloved hand rest within his with the friendli- 
ness of old acquaintance, when his heart was 
still throbbing with the pain of what might be 
a final parting, Mrs. Fay said to him, ^* Are not 
those Mortlocks horrid?" he revived a little, 
and his dark ejes sparkled. 

<<The man is not a gentleman/' continued 
Mrs. Fay. " There are plenty of people I sup- 
pose who wbuld not care to have him, but," 
added she, with her easy insolence, *'what 
difference does it make to mef And then I like 
to see him making a fool of himself with little 
Miss Bertram. She will never have him, you 
know. By-the-by, Mr. Graham, I cannot let you 
go for a week/' she added suddenly. 

" Then, if you cannot, Mrs. Fay," answered 
he^ smiling, and his dark face glowing, " I sup- 
pose I must stay." 

He forgot the work that was waiting for 
him ; he forgot that though she did not care 
for the Professor^ she might not, therefore, care 
for him. He forgot all, save that he should 
have the exquisite delight of seeing her again. 
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A week, a blissful week, was before him. In a 
weeky what might not occurt And in one 
sense he was right. This week was so far 
eventfol that none other left such deep traces ia 
bis life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FOUR days had gone by. 
Mr. Graham had had long and rather 
trying conversations with Mrs. Fay. Althongh, 
by Bo doing he nearly drove that lady wild, he 
had other conversations at Cowper's Hill with 
Miss Cowper and Miss Mortlock. He worked 
hard at the wings of the one lady, and at the 
College of the other two. He was on the watch 
from morning tili night. His eyes were ever 
ready to see, his ears ever ready to hear ; and 
yet, to his secret wrath and despair, Miss Ber- 
tram remained invisible. This was not so 
Strange after all; his business was not with 
Miss Bertram ; bat Mr. Graham, who stayed at 
Saint Olave's for her sake, feit wronged and 
exasperated. And then he had not an easy 
life of it. Mrs. Fay and Miss Mortlock, in 
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\^hoBe hands Miss Cowper was a passive instm- 
ment, gave him no peace. The rivalry between 
these two ladies ran so high that Mr. Graham 
woüld have found it impossible to stand well 
with both, if the extreme eagemess of each to 
keep a hold upon him had not proved his safe- 
guard. 

"Fll not let yon go, you know,'* Mrs, Fay 
said^ with her insolent frankness. ^'Mortlock 
fihan't have you." 

Whilst Miss Mortlock imperionsly declared 
that Mr. Graham could not allowthe regeneration 
of woman to stand still for so contemptible a . 
matter as Mrs. Fay's two wings. So intent 
were the two ladies on prevailing over each 
other, that the existence of other architects 
besides Edward Graham did not seem to occur 
to them. In her anxiety to make sure of Mr. 
Graham's exclusive Services, Mrs. Fay bethonght 
herseif of her old friend Mrs. Graham. '* Dear 
me," thought she, ** I mnst have her here." 

So she wrote offto her dear Mrs. Graham, 
entreating her, for the sake of Anld Lang Syne, 
to come and spend a week at Saint Olave's. 
'^It would be such a treat to see her again, 
especially as her nephew, Mr. Graham — such a 
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superior man ! — ^was now at Saint Olave's. She 
— Mrs. Faj — was adding two wings to the 
Abbey," and so on. Unluckily for Mrs. Fay's 
plans, Mrs. Graham had just sprained her ankle 
when she got that letter. 

'* Oh, she has found out that there is some- 
thing in Ned/' thought Mr. Graham's aunt^ 
indiguantly. ** She might have discovered tkat 
alittle earlier in the day. Pity I cannot see 
the boy there tumbling the old place about." 

Mrs. Graham's ideas of architecture were of 
the levelling kind ; so, with a sigh of regret, she 
wrote back to Mrs. Fay. She was so much 
obliged to her old friend Laura; but she had 
sprained her ankle, and could not stir; and 
would Mrs. Fay be kind enough not to say a 
Word of this to her nephew I He was such a 
good boy that he might leave everything to 
come down and see her. 

*'The dear old goose actually believes itl" 
ejaculated Mrs. Fay, as she put Mrs. Graham's 
note by ; and yet, lest Mrs. Graham should ixot 
have over-estimated Mr. Graham's affectionate 
interest in her welfare, she prudently told him 
nothing of Mrs. Graham's accident. 

Mr. Graham spent an unconscionable time at 
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Cowper's Hill the next morniDg. Mrs. Fay feit 
that if ehe did not adopt streng measures, he 
would be taken out of her hands. She wanted 
to go to town and see Ltecadie, who was be- 
having abominably about that cachemirienne. 
Whj should she not call on Mrs. Graham, and 
carry her off, sprain and all? '^If it is a 
sprain V thought Mrs. Fay, who was too much 
accustomed to white lies not to be of a sceptical 
tum. 

But we all know what L^ocadie is. Mrs. Fay, 
who drove to her first, wheedled, coaxed» 
threatened, and entreated, for an hour and more ; 
then, having wrung from her a reluctant pledge 
that the cachemirienne should be forthcoming 
next week, she drove off to Hammersmith, and 
paid her old friend a brief, and, so to speak, 
breathless visit. 

She found Mrs. Graham in her pleasant par- 
lour^ knitting in the window, with her feet up 
on a stool. It was a real sprain, after all. 

«< My dearest creature,'* said she, rushing at 
once on the topic uppermost in her mind, '^I 
am so glad to see you again, but so vexed about 
that horrid sprain. Tou don't mean that you 
don't know mel Why, I am Laura — ^Laura 
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Fay. You must come down to Saint Olave's. 
It will do you all the good in the world. The- 
air of Saint Olave's in the best air in Eng- 
land-" 

'^For a spraini" said Mrs. Graham, raising 
her eyebrowß. 

"For sprains, broken arms and legs^ and 
everything of that eort/' audaciously said Mrs- 
Fay, " so you must come. Teil your maid to 
pack up a few things, and come with me at 
once. We have just time to catch the ex- 
press." 

"No, Laura, thank you," composedly answer- 
ed Mrs. Graham. "I like staying here best.. 
And how is that boy getting on V she asked, 
with a sudden fondness in her voice. 

" Oh 1" irritably answered Mrs. Fay, " he is a 
great nuisance, that boy of yours. What busi- 
ness has ho to be always at Miss Cowper^s,. 
talking to that awful bore of a Miss Mortlock 
about their nonsensical College *? But I know ;- 
it is all for Miss Bertram." 

" Miss Bertram I Do you mean little Lily V^' 
cried Mrs. Graham, her blue eyes sparkling.. 
"A tall sHp of a girl, whose hair is always 
tangled, and whose sKppers are down at heel L 
Do you mean her V 
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'* No, no," cried Mrs. Fay, with an impatißnt 
rap of her fan, *' I mean Miss Bertram — though 
Jones is her real name — of Saint What-d'ye-call- 
'em, in France, quite a little heiress, and a 
beauty, too, according to some people, but I 
don't think so ; and Mr. Graham is dangling 
^fter her, instead of seeing abont my wings, and 
I find it a nuiaance/' 

'* Is it poBsible that little Lily Bertram is a 
beauty t" ezclaimed Mrs. Graham, amazed. 

'' I teil you I don't think so ; bat she has a 
^colour, and ^" 

'' And you think Ned actually likes her ?" said 
Mrs. Grahanr^ clasping her hands at the thought. 
•** My goodness I what a pity he did not marry 
Jber all these years !" 

Here was a discovery for Mrs. Fay. Miss 
Bertram and Mr. Graham were old aequaint- 
ances. 

'* How sly of them," said she, sharply, " how 
^ery sly T* 

'* And do you think they are actually in love 
with each other?" asked Mrs. Graham, with 
her point-blank way of putting a question. 

^' Oh, dear, no I" said Mrs, Fay, laughing until 
Jber eyes twinkled. '*It is only danglingl 
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But, my dear creature, if you will not come^ 
I must run off, or I shall miss the train." 

She rose to go, but Fate had willed it other- 
ivise. A double-knock announced the presence 
of visitors. 

" T wo ladies, ma'am,*' said the maid, opening 
the parlour door, and as she moved back to let 
them pass, Miss Cowper and Miss Mortlock botb 
walked in. 

Mrs. Fay sat down again. She knew they 
had come to take away Mrs. Graham, and sh& 
resolved to miss the train, to miss dinner, ta 
miss everything save sitting them out, and sh& 
at once declared her intention. 

" Now there's a coincidence/' said she, in her 
airy fashion. '* I come to see dear Mrs. Graham^ 
you come to see Mrs. Graham ; but you don't 
go back to Cowper's Hill by the train ? Yes. 
Well, then, so do I. üharming, and most amus-- 

ing. 

*' I came to town on business of importance,"^ 
said Miss Cowper, with some solemnity, Sho 
had come to ask Mrs. Graham to Cowper'» 
Hill, being urged to this politic step by Miss- 
Mortlock, *'and of course I could not be in 
London without calling on Mrs. Graham." 
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'< Just my case/' said Mrs. Fay, still speakiDg* 
airily. *' How bot London is to-day !" 

*' London is always vile," said Miss Cowper, 
-sententiously. 

"My dear Miss Cowper/' exciaimed Miss 
Mortlock, remonstratively, ** think of what Lon- 
-don is : tlie very centre of the intellectnal 
World. It was in London that Professor Mort- 

lock discovered *^ 

Did he, reallyf interrupted Mrs. Fay. 

How interesting 1" 

" Discovered the new moral law," continued 
Miss Mortlock, getting very red. '* And a place 
where Professor Mortlock ** 

" Of course not/' again interrupted Mrs, Fay, 
fanning herseif. *^ I call that self-evident." 

Mrs. Graham stared, but Miss Cowper, who 
was rather dull, only feit that Mrs. Fay would 
not go away, and that, if they stayed much 
longer, they would certainly not be at Cow- 
per's Hill in time for dinner. So, without giv- 
ing Miss Mortlock time to utter a retort, she 
«aid to Mrs. Graham, 

** We have such good air at Cowper s 
fliUl" 

^'Tes," innocently answered Mrs. Graham; 
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*' and Mrs. Fay says it is so good for sprains, 
broken limbs, and all thai" 

After such a speech it was useless for Mrs. 
Fay to attempt concealing the real object of her 
visit, so she said at once, 

" Yes, my dear Mrs. Graham, we have beauti- 
ftil air, so do try Saint Olave's." 

" And if you wonld begin by Cowper's Hill," 
remarked Miss Cowper, "you would see Miss 
Bertram again. She ofben speaks of you." 

" Dear little Lily," said Mrs. Graham, bright- 
ening. Then, with her usual candour, she 
added, " It seems that silly fellow, Edward Gra- 
ham, is quite smitten with her." 

"An old goose, if ever there was onel" 
thought Mrs. Fay ; whilst Miss Cowper, staring 
in calm indignation, uttered a solemn protest. 

"I cannot believe it. Miss Bertram,^' she 
severely added, '^ is to think of nothing of the 
kind whilst she is under my care." 

" I only said dangling, you dear, indiscreet 
creature," said Mrs. Fay, tapping Mrs. Graham 
with her fan, and winking hard at her, so that 
Miss Mortlock, who sat in silenced and out- 
raged dignity, should notfailininterceptingand 
interpreting the signal. " She is a lovely girl. 
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and Mr. Graham dangles after her whilst he 
is talking about the College. Men like to 
dangle.'' 

*^ Not Ned," Said Mrs. Graham, shaking her 
head. " There is no dangling about Ned/' 

" Very well, then, he don't dangle," pleasant- 
ly Said Mrs. Fay. •* Miss Cowper, Miss Mort- 
lock, are you going home this evening ? Yes 
— ^well, then, suppose I drive you both to the 
Station," she coaxingly added. ^* I always have 
my own carriage in London, you know — one of 
my whims." 

This was a fact ; and Mrs. Fay's horses were 
so good, her carriage was so comfortable, and 
it was so useless to try to sit her out, that 
Miss Cowper, who wanted her dinner, and Miss 
Mortlock, who wanted to keep a sharp eye on 
Miss Bertram, by her secretly destined to the 
Professor, yielded to Fate, and went off with 
Mrs. Fay, leaving Mrs. Graham thoughtfnl and 
perplexed. How kind those people were ; but 
how sudden was their kindness. Mrs. Fay and 
Miss Cowper had done without Mrs. Graham all 
these years, and now the dear kind souls wanted 
her so badly. 

"And yet even if I had not sprained my 
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ankle^ I do not think I should have gone/' 
thought Mrs. Graham, rubbing her nose; "yet 
I should like to eee Lily Bertram, dear little 
Lily. I wish they had brought her ; and so she 
is a beauty, and Ned likes her, Poor Lily 
Scot 1" 

There is a tacit nnderstanding which does as 
well as any spoken compact. The three ladies 
did not utter the name of Miss Bertram a& 
they went together to Saint Olave's and Cow- 
per's Hill, but each knew what the two other 
thought, and each resolved that Mr. Graham 
should not have mauy opportunities of dangling 
after Miss Bertram from that day forth. And 
thus it came to pass that when he called at 
Cowper's Hill, Miss Bertram was either out or 
engaged; and that when she went to Saint 
Olave's, she was so efFectually kept out of hi& 
way that he knew nothing of it tili she was 
gone. 

This lasted four days. On the fifth, Mr. Gra- 
ham resolved that he would bear it no longer. 
The morning was calm and fair. He took the 
Times out with him,and walked into the grounds. 
As he went through the high ferns, all spark- 
ling with dew under the young shadow of the 
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1)road beeches and strong oaks, he brooded bit- 
terly over bis foUy. 

" I am only wasting life away/^ thoüght he. 
^* Even if 1 saw her, what good would it do me ? 
I am only losing those precions hours with which 
other men are now going to win both fame and 
money." 

An articie in the TtmeSj which had canght bis 
oareless eye as he walked along reading, bat 
thinking of Lily Bertram all the time, had so 
far compelled bis attention as to snggest this 
sad and philosophic conclusion. From this 
articie it appeared that a Polish prince of im-» 
mense wealth had recently died in Paris, that 
he had left a will, by the provisions of which 
the greatest portion of bis property was devoted 
to charities, and a large snm was set apart for 
the building of a faneral chapel in the cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise, to be erected over his remains« 
Wishing this chapel to be all that architectnral 
and sculptural art could make it^ the prince had 
determined that both the chapel and the monu- 
ment shonld be open to competition amongst 
all the architects and scalptors of the day, ten 
of the most eminent men of either profession 
acting as umpires, and to tempt even men of 
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known genius and fame to compete^ the prizes 
awarded for the best drawings and modeis were 
munificent. 

" A hundred thousand francs — four thousand 
pounds for the chapel," thought Edward Gra- 
ham, pansing beneath the cedar-tree, as he 
tnmed back to the abbey, and looking dreamily 
at the Uttle lake before him. " It would have 
been the making of me when I came here ten 
years ago^ for then thought and leisure were 
worth very Kttle to me, whereas now, if some 
other man should win the prize, my time and 
my labour would both be lost. Besides, I 
ahould think of and do nothing eise — leave this 
place at once, affront Mrs. Fay, and perhaps 
never see her again, until I found her married 
to some Professor Mortlock or other." 

The cruel fear won the day. Why risk so 
much for a doubtful good 1 What did he want 
with money ? Did he not earn plenty I But 
then the honour, the fame, whispered ambition. 
He had been suocessfui, he had been praised 
and spoken well of, but he knew in his heart 
that he had not yet shown what he could do, 
and set his name on any work of note. Nothing 
would remain to teil future generations, " This 

i2 
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yfSLB a man." Such a moDument as this, erected 
in a famotiB place in a great city, was even 
more a prize for glory than for four thouBand 
pounds. The thought sei bis brain on fire. 
Looking at the lake, he saw with the mind's 
eye a Gothic chapel, white as alabaster^ rise 
from its still waters, and shine in the morning 
8un. Its slender and graceful columns sup* 
ported a light canopy, beneath which the Polish 
noble slept on a bed of stone, with the cross 
which his forefathers had borne so high against 
the Turkish infidel clasped on his breast. 

"Oh! what a noble — what a grand thing I 
could make of it!" thought Edward Graham, 
Walking up and down in a sudden fever, from 
which every dream of love had vanished. " I 
will — I must risk it !" 

A heayy foot creaked on the gravel. Mrs. 
Fay's footman, in eober livery, and with the 
gravity of his Station written in his stolid face, 
was Coming towards him. 

'* Mrs. Fay^s compliments to Mr. Ghraham, and 
would he kindly let her have the Times for Miss 
Bertram, who wanted to see something in itf 

No Oracle spoken by Fate was ever more 
potent. The warm blood rushed to Edward 
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Graham's olive face, and djed it crimson. He 
had forgotten her, for a moment only, but he 
had forgotten her, and all the time she was 
there^ in that honse near which he stood ; and 
though he could not intrude on her presence, 
he could so loiter near the door through which 
she would come forth, that he most see her — 
walk with her to the gate, perhaps — at least, 
look in her face as she went by, The Gothic 
chapel, with its fair white columns and its light 
arches, the dead prince sleeping for ever with 
the cross on his breast, vanished at the thought. 
They faded into the air before that fervid vision 
of love as the morning mists, which were float- 
ing away from the quiet lake, melted before the 
warm sun. Edward Graham forgot all, save 
that for four days he had not looked in her 
face, and that now the chance he was staying 
at Saint Olaye's for had come at lasL 

Miss Bertram's visit to Mrs. Fay was a very 
long one. In vain Mr. Graham walked up and 
down in front of the house; then, fearful of 
attractiog attention, went and sat on a bench 
in the avenue. She did not appear. He lin- 
gered under the shadow of the broad trees in a 
fever of impatience, which left no freshness in 
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tbe morniDg for bim, and tbe irritation of bis 
disappointment was getticg bejond endurance^ 
wben tbe nimble little figure of Mrs* Fay 
stepped out tbrough one of tbe dining-room 
Windows, opened a sunsbade, and flitted about 
tbe flower-beds — alone. Tbe trutb flasbed npon 
bim — ^Miss Bertram was gone ! Had tbis been 
done on purpose ? Buming witb useless wratb, 
and vainly trying to smootb bis dark brow, be 
went up to tbe mistress of tbe bouse, and made 
an effort to say carelessly, 

" I tbougbt Miss Bertram was witb you." 
Mrs. Fay raised ber eyebrows, and perked 
np ber obin. 

" Miss Bertram I" said sbe — " wby, sbe bas 
been gone ages* Sbe lefb as soon as sbe got 
tbe Times* I bope you do not want it. Sbe 
will send it back in an bonr. I wonder you 
did not see ber," perversely continued Mrs. 
Fay ; " we saw you quite well Walking up and 
down in front of tbe bouse. Were you waiting 
for ber t I sbould not wonder if tbat were not 
wby sbe asked to go out tbrougb tbe library. 
Take my advice, Mr. Grabam," kindly con- 
tinued Mrs. Fay, daintily offering bim a rose- 
bud, " put tbat sly little Miss Bertram out of 
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your head, and do not let her make fun of yon. 
Mind the thoms — they prick." 

It is well that good-breeding is such a despot, 
and bends the proudest and the sternest — ay, 
and the angriest too^ of a certain class, at least 
— to its iron will. Mr. Graham had to bear 
this impertinence, and not retaliate. His foe 
was a lady, and he could not say to her, " You 
have done this on purpose against me. I do 
my best to please and serve you, and you would 
blight my lifo and its dearest hopes for your 
own selfish pleasure. She is nothing to you — 
you do not care whom she marries. Her weal 
or woe are of less value in your eyes than the 
flower you have given me in mere mockery, 
and yet you would rob me of all I care for — 
and for what — ^for whatt" 

These were Mr. Graham's angry thoughts 
whilst he took Mrs. Fay's rosebud, and looked 
in her fiided face, and read mischievous amuse- 
ment in her twinkKüg eyes, He would not, 
however, have deigned to answer her unkind 
Speech, if she had not added, coaxingly : 

" Are you going in to draw f Am I to see 
anythingnewto-dayr 

" I fear not," he answered, stung into rebel- 
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Kon. *' I must leave by the two o'clock train." 
There is something in the calm sternness of 
a man's will which Bubdues a certain order of 
women as completely as if their frail fingers 
"were cnished in bis strong careless band. Mr. 
Grabam was so quietljidetermined, so evidently 
resolved not to be moved from bis purpose, tbat 
Mrs. Fay was cowed at once^ and said pite 
ously : 
" And wben will you come back 1" 
" I really cannot say," answered Mr. Grabam^ 
in a tone wbicb meant, " Perbaps never." 

Mrs. Fay could bave cried witb vexation. 
** I sbould bave liked to slap tbat man in tbe 
face/' sbe declared later. 

" But you will do sometbing to tbat poor 
drawing, to tbat poor elevation," sbe persisted— 
" sometbing before two o'clock. Let me, at least, 
see tbose two unfortunate wings on paper." 

" J fear even tbat is not in my power," re- 
plied tbe inflexible arcbitect. '^ I sball bave no 
time. I mnst call on Miss Bertram. I am going 
to France, and sbe may bave some message 
wbicb I could deliver — some errand wbicb I can 
fulfil. I am sorry to disappoint you, Mrs. Fay, 
but as soon as I can spare a day or two, I 
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shall see abont yonr two wings," graciously 
added Mr. Graham. 

Mrs. Fay looked lugubrions. 

^'£ut 1 waut more tban tbat," said she 
— " I want to talk to you about the rooms in 
thoee ivings. I want you to be here on the 
spot^ and put it all in train. 1 want to have no 
worry about it at all," said Mrs. Fay, raising 
her shrill voice. 

" Very natural," confessed Mr. Graham, look- 
ing amused. 

" And when will you come back from France 1" 
she asked, crossly. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Graham only knew that 
he was going — ^he had no conception of the time 
when he should return. 

"And you are going to dall on Miss Bertram 
now I" This was said very indignantly. 

Tes, Mr. Graham was going to call on Miss 
Bertram. 

" You will not see her," cooUy declared Mrs. 
Fay. "Miss Mortlock is keeping her up for 
Professor Mortlock, and I will wager my two 
wings,** triumphantly added Mrs. Fay, "that 
you will not see Miss Bertram to-day." 

** Then I shall write to her," answered Mr. 
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Graham, hiding his secret irritation under a 
calm smile. 

" Dear me 1" cried Mrs. Fay, as if Struck with 
a sudden thought — ^'would yon mind taking 
just three lines to Miss Mortlockt It would be 
such a kinduess, Mr. Graham." 

" Now what is the wicked little fairy thinking 
oft" wondered Mr. Graham, even -whilst he 
civilly declared that he should be charmed to 
be Mrs. Fay^s messenger. 

*^ I shall not detain you a moment," said Mrs. 
Fay, tripping into the house ; indeed, she soon 
came back with a slip of paper in her band. 
^ Oh ! you may read it," said she, handing it to 
him with the twinkle in her eye — '^ indeed, you 
must read it. I would have given you the 
message, only I do not think you would ha,v6 
delivered it honestly." 

Mr. Graham cast his eyes on the daintily 
small, though erratic writing of Mrs. Fay, and 
read the following lines : — 

*' Dear Miss Mortlock,— Please to teil Miss 
Bertram that I have changed my mind, and 
shall stay at home next week. Mr. Graham 
says he is going away this aftemoon — keep 
him, if you can." 
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Mr. Graham smiled; 

** And do you think Miss Mortlock "will keep- 
me, if you cannot, Mrs, Fay ?" he asked. 

"She is a very superior person," answered 
Mrs. Fay, demurely quoting his own words; 
then, with some uneasiness — ** You will be sure- 
to give my note to Miss Mortlock — ^you won't 
cheat!" 

Mr. Graham laughed, and protested he was 
incapable of such tresison ; but though he 
iaughed, he walked away with keen resentment 
at his heart. How sure Mrs. Fay was that he^ 
would be foiled in the object of his visit I Was 
it a settled thing that he was never even ta 
look in Lily Bertrames face ? Were these two 
women^ who detested each other, and whose 
rivalry had both provoked and amused him*. 
, agreS againsthim in that one Point? 

On reaching Cowper's Hill, he found that 
Mrs. Fay had not exaggerated matters. The 
footman was not sure whether Miss Bertram^ 
was at home or not, but would see. 

Mr. Graham was shown into the sitting-room 
where, a few days before — ^was it only a few 
days ? — his fate had met him under Miss Ber- 
tram's witching aspect. He sat down where^ 
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he had sat, and again looked out at the deep 
gloom of the old trees ; bat this time no fair 
face, no graceful form, came in to break on his 
ineditationß. Miss Mortlock alone appeared, 
gracious^ indeed, but most unwelcome* 

" So sorry both Miss Cowper and Miss Ber- 
tram are out^" she said, with a smile ; ^^ bat 1 
am quite at yonr Orders, Mr. Graham« Some 
new idea about the College^ I suppose I I shall 
be so happy to give you my best attention. 
Dear Miss Cowper is very delicate, and I feel it 
&, duty to relieve her as far as I can." 

So saying, Miss Mortlock sat down^ gave a 
little hitch to the black cnirass, which was de- 
oidedly awry, and taking out her pencil and 
note^book, she prepared to listen to Mr. Gra- 
ham's new idea. He heard her out; all the 
time she was speaking, his eyes were fastened 
on the vista of trees before him, watching the 
glimmer of a light sku*t far away. He saw it 
going farther and farther, and he knew that 
with it vanished his last solitary chance of see- 
ing Miss Bertram. Mrs. Fay was right — she 
had been sent out of his way. 

"I am sorry to disappoint you,'* said he. 
Alas I what a prodigious number of untruths lie 
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at tbe door of that fair^ false dame, PoliteneBs f 
— '^But the factis that I came, on the contrary, 
to say good-bye/' 

Miss Mortlock was amazed — indeed^ lüore 
amazed at first than angry. It seemed impos*^ 
sible that Mr. Graham should desert the College. 
Of course, if he was going, he would soon re* 
tum. Bnt Mr. Graham would not pledge him- 
self. He was going to France^ to Saint Aubin, 
probably^ and he had asked to see Miss Bertram 
in Order to offer her his Services. 

*' Oh, Miss Bertram has nothing to do with 
that miserable little Norman place now," impa^ 
tiently said Miss Mortlock. ^^ I hope we have 
weaned her from all that. Miss Bertram, in- 
deed, does not appreciate the College. Only 
what can you ezpect from a girl reared up in a 
convent ? But I trust she has given up Saint 
Aubin. And surely, my dear Mr. Graham^ you 
cannot leave us in the lurch to go there ? My 
brother, Professor Mortlock, is going to give a 
series of lectures in all the great towns of 
England, Miss Cowper, Miss Bertram, and I 
accompanying him, of course. We leave this 
evening, and we really want to have that 
matter of the coUege settled by the time of our 
retum.'' 
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But, though Mr. Graham was perfectly civil 
and conventional, he was also cool and inexor- 
able as a rock, and could not be moved from 
bis resolve of leaving Saint Olave's by the two 
Vclock train. 

*^ But, Mr. Graham, you onght to consider," 
Said Miss Mortlock, with some heat. ^Miss 
Cowper is a most excellent person; but it is 
very hard to bring her to the point; and if 
you go now, the College may jnst end in 
nothing." 

Mr. Graham, remembering the almshonses, 
smiled, confessed such might be the case, 
but remained obdurate,^ even though he de^ 
livered Mrs. Fay's note, which, as confirming 
bis departure, Miss Mortlock read with much 
chagrin. In short, so far as the College was 
concemed, the interview ended as unsatisfac* 
torily as Mr. Graham's attempt to see Miss 
Bertram, and that such was the case was 
the comfort he derived from his visit at Cow- 
per's Hill. 

He went back to Saint 01ave*s sad and de- 
pressed. It is all very well to say that Faint 
Heart never won Fair Lady; but when Fair 
Lady is made inaccessible to Faint Heart by all 
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the conventionalities of dvilized life, Faint 
Heart has a veiy poor chance indeed, and he 
knows it. 

*' How can I even let her guess what she is 
to me, when I cannot so much as see her?" 
thought he, despondently. '* A princess would 
ficarcelj be more out of my reach now than 
that little Lily Bertram^ "who was always by 
tny side in the days gone by." 

If anything could add to his torment, it was 
ihis contrast between the past and the present, 
the remembrance of what might so easily have 
beeOy the bitter consciousness of what was. He 
found Mrs. Fay lying in wait for him when he 
returned to the abbey. 

"Well/' she cried, breathlessly, **ha8 Miss 
Mortlock prevailed. lipon you 1" 

** That was impossible,*' he civilly answered. 

" You gave her my note, of course ?" 

Mr. Graham had done so, of course. 

"And you saw Miss Bertram!" innocently 
asked the lady. 

Mr. Graham drily confessed that he had not 
had that pleasure. 

"And yet you told her that you were leaving 
by the two o'clock train !" 
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Mr. Graham, "wbose patience was sorely tried 
by this cross-examination^ merely bowed. 

" Too bad of Miss Mortlock," resumed Mrs. 
Fay, her eyes twinkling with amusement. 
" Come now/' she coaxingly added, " shall I be 
the good fairy 1 Go to town for the day, and 
come back to-morrow. I shall have Miss Ber- 
tram to dinner. You can have your talk with 
her, and go away again by the eleven o'clock 
train, if you like. You will probably travel with 
Professor Mortlock and the two ladies. They 
are all going to town for the lectures. Only 
naughty little Miss Bertram stays behind with 
me. 

He looked at her in eager and breathless 
hope. Was she deluding him^ or did she speak 
the truth I 

"There it is, all settled,'' said Mrs. Fay, 
avoiding bis look. '' You go to-day, come back 
to-morrow to dinner, and leave by the eleven 
o'clock train, if you still have that crotchet of 
going to France. So nice I Never say that I 
am an ill-tempered fairy after that.'* 

And without giving him time to answer, Mrs. 
Fay walked away. The bait was not one which 
Edward Graham had the fortitude to resist. 
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To see her again, to be in tbe same houee with 
her, to have every chance which daily inter- 
course can give! Ahl Mrs. Fay knew what 
she "was doing when ehe set this trap for him I 

Of course he went to town, and of course, 
too, he came back long before Mrs. Fay's din- 
ner hour ; but he did not see Miss Bertram until 
he entered the drawing-room a few minutes 
before the bell rang. And she was there, sitting 
by Mrs. Fay's chair, with the fading sunlight 
Casting its warm radiance around her brown 
hair, and giving even more than its usual light 
and life to her lovely face. 

Be had meant to be quite cool and calm, bnt 
it was not in bis power. The blood rushed to 
bis heart, and lefb bis olive cheek almost colour- 
less as he saw her. She looked slightly sur- 
prised^ but perfectly coUected. 

'' Ah I you did not think to see Mr. Graham," 
Said Mrs. Fay, airily. "Well, my dear, since 
you are going to stay with me whilst the Pro- 
fessor and the two ladies are lecturing, you can 
study architecture under Mr. Graham. The 
dear creature is not going to France after all. 
He has changed bis mind, and will see about my 
two wings,'' added Mrs. Fay. 

VOL. ra. K 
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And now was the real crisis of Edward Gra- 
ham's fate. He had bnt to say a word, abide 
by bis first resolve, tum bis back on Saint 
Olave's^ and thus break the bonds of a passion 
too ardent to promise bim anght save sorrow 
— he had but to do thie to be free. There 
would have been a sharp pang, but once it was 
over, all would have been well again. Had he 
not life, its ambition, its stmggles^ its troubles, 
and its rewards before him 1 All this he knew. 
He knew, too, that byremaining he was risking 
in some degree the pride and the dignity of his 
manhood. Mrs. Fay, beut on keeping him, had, 
like a cunning spider, wovon this web for his 
unwary feet. She was tempting him cruelly 
and unworthily^ as she had baulked him before 
for her own ends. It stung him to read t|:ie 
twinkle of amusement in her eye. He read, too, 
the vague wonder in Lily Bertram's face— a 
wonder that told him how unexpected, how un- 
welcome, perhaps, was this change of plans. 
£ut what availed it all? His silence implied 
the füllest consent. Passion was strenger than 
prudence, than pride, than aught eise in Edward 
Graham's heart. She had her day and her 
hour. He would struggle against her, but it 
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wotdd be too late. She would bave lefi; upon 
him that sign of an aU-engrossing feeUng wbich 
no after-years can ever efface. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AND now there followed for Mr. Graham a 
stränge life of fever, love, work, and un- 
rest. He saw Miss Bertram daily, but Miss Ber- 
tram had grown shy, and kept very much in her 
room ; and Mrs. Fay, though she had used Miss 
Bertram as a Iure, by no means intended that 
this young lady should usurp the place of her 
two wings. Moreover, Mr. Graham had busi- 
ness in town, which compelled him to go to and 
fro constantly, and he invariably learnt when 
he came back that the golden opportunity he 
longed for had been whilst he was away. Bat 
the patience that knows how to wait, the streng 
will that knows how to watch, can do much. 
A few chances Mr. Graham succeeded in getting, 
and he made the best of them ; and to Mrs. 
Fay's ill-concealed wrath these chances evi- 
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dently took up Mr. Graham's whole mind and 
leisure whilst they lasted. 

" Of all bores in a house, a man in love is de- 
cidedly the greatest/' thought Mrs. Fay, in her 
exasperation ; "but I may thank myaelf— I 
ought to have known better. I ought to have 
known that I had no chance of my two wings 
whilst Mr. Graham was mooning afber that sly 
little Miss Bertram." 

There was some truth in the accusation. Mr. 
Graham's wings were like Penelope's web. In 
bis fear of finishing bis task too quickly and 
having to leave Miss Bertram's presence, he was 
either always undoing what he had done, or 
suggesting improvements which first pleased, 
then perplexed, and finally provoked Mrs. Fay. 
If she had only known when he was right, she 
would have. stopped bim and said^ *' That will 
do/' but she feit too fearfiil of committing some 
&tal mistake to do more than worry her gaest, 
and herseif too, to her heart^s content. He 
wanted to make love to Miss Bertram^ did he I 
He was staying at Saint Olave's for that, was 
he ! Well, she, Mrs. Fay, would allow of no 
such thing, and he should have her society as 
well as Miss Bertram's. Accordingly she pun- 
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ished herself by interfering with Mr. Graham' s 
desires in every way she x^uld. It was very 
disagreeable, of course, bat there was some 
comfort in it; it made him miserable! Love» 
however, is fall of wiles, and Mr. Graham 
eluded tbe lady^s watchfulness in the most pro* 
voking manner. Tbe irritating contest did not 
render him, however, more docile to the lady's 
wishes, nor wiUing to please her, and it was 
generally when she had baulked him in some 
perverse manner or other, that Mr. Graham 
discovered those imperfections in bis original 
design which caused Mrs. Fay to wish that she 
had never thoaght of her two wings, and even 
made her wonder sometimes why she did not 
give them up altogether. 

And how did Miss Bertram feel or act be- 
tween these two t One ever bent on seeking 
her presence^ the other on disappointing him 
perpetaally I It was hard to say. K she saw 
Mr. Graham's admiration, she never betraved 
that she did so. If she was aware that Mrs. 
Fay interfered with it, or reduced it to that un- 
spoken langaage over which she had no con- 
trol, Miss Bertram showed neither pleasare nor 
disoontent. She neither sought nor avoided the 
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friend of her youth. 8he seemed pleased to 8ee 
him, bat she did not appear to miss him when 
he was not by. There was no sign of regret in 
her face when he left a room, no sudden lighting 
np when he entered it again. *' She does not 
care one pin abont him/' thought Mrs. Fay 
with vindictive satisfaction^ and, alasl Mr. 
Graham was well-nigh driven to despair by 
Coming to the same conclusion ten times a day. 
And yet he did bis best. Love has many subtle 
arts, and Mr. Graham was too desperately in 
love not to know them all by intuition. One 
of them lay in evoking the past every time he 
could do so. He had been quick to perceive 
that this pasty conoerning whioh she was so 
silent, was very dear to Miss Bertram. Her 
dark eyes would grow dreamy, her pretty 
month would smile tenderly, when he made 
some gentle and remote allusionto Saint Aubin. 
He avoided all painful topics^ bat such as were 
pleasant and cheerful he was ever bringing up 
in some fashion or other, and one morniag he ven- 
tured, for the first time, on reminding her that, 
in that past so dear to her, he, too, had had a 
part. He had seen her in the garden, Walking 
slowly throügh the gay flower-beds, and Mrs. 
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Fay^ detecting bis look (they were both in the 
libraiy), had perversely said, " No, Mr. Graham» 
not now, if you please ; my claim is prior to 
Miss Bertrames." 

Mr. Graham had submitted, chafing inwardly^ 
bat relief had come ander the shape of a morn- 
ing visitor. Mrs. Fay, though mach provoked, 
had ieft him, and, of coarse, Mr. Graham had 
at once walked oat and joined Miss Bertram. 

Her greeting was friendly, bat he fancied she 
woald as soon have been alone as have had his 
Society. He did his best to entertain her, and 
she heard him with courteous attention, bat she 
spoke little in return. 

*' Yoa are very silent now, Miss Bertram," he 
could not help saying. 

^^ Am I ?" and she looked at him wondering ; 
for we are seldom conscioas of such changes in 
ourselves. 

"You were so diflferent in Saint Aubin," he 
persisted. 

" I was a child, Mr. Graham." 

" You always had some pretty story or other 
to teil me then," he resumed, and there was 
something like reproach in his tone. 

^' I believe I was a great chatterbox," she an- 
swered, carelessly. 
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" No, no," he denied ; " but you did teil me 
pretty etories/' 

" What a dreadful little torment I must have 
been," said she, laughing outright; and the 
ßweet, clear laugh made Edward Graham's 
heart leap like some joyous music, all the more 
welcome for being so long unheard. 

** A torment I — ^you were delightfal Company,'* 
he answered, both warmly and sincerely ; for we 
readily forget unwelcome truths. ** There was 
something so perfectly original and fresh in all 
you said/' he tenderly added. 

"Aad did you really like itV" ehe asked, 
looMng at him in some doubt. 

«I wonld give anything— anything to go 

r 

back to that time," he said, so vehemently, for 
he thought of his lost chancesf that though she 
could not understand his meaning, she blushed 
like a rose. 

And so they stood silent for a moment, face 
to face, with the flowers in the garden opening 
their fragrant bosoms to the sun, with the gay 
hum of insects in the air, and a soft twittering 
of birds in the neighbouring trees — so they 
stood^ feeling that something had been told, 
though what it really was Lily Bertram could 
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not have Baid; and Edward Graham himself 
scarcely knew. The bright blnsh died from her 
cheek, her eyes became absent and dreamy, as 
they often did when he spake thus of the old 
bygones. She seemed to be looking back into 
the past, BeekiDg there the last joyoasness of 
her youth. 

^'It is all so long ago," she said, with a 
half sigh ; and without looking at him any more» 
with her eyes bent on the earth, she slowly 
walked away. He watched her graceful fignre, 
her long gown trailing on the gravel path^ tili 
she entered the old abbey and vanished. ^' It 
is all so long ago I^' His heart sank within 
him — the words seemed his sentence, that 
something beyond which there can be no 
appeal. ^ 

" Where is the use of staying here?" he 
thought bitterly. ^' It is all so long ago I 
There is a ten o'clock train. I will go by the 
ten o'clock train — nothing — nothing shall make 
me stay to endure these torments I" 

He entered the honse in that despondent 
mood. As he was going upstairs tö his room 
he met her Coming down £rom hers, dressed, 
and with her little hat on. 
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"You are going out for a walkV" he.said, 
pausing, mtb bis band on tbe banisters. 

** Only to sketcb tbe Httle cbapel," sbe au- 
swered. 

"May I go witb you?" be asked, with 
sparkUng eyes. 

Miss Bertram replied demurely tbat sbe sbould 
be very glad of bis Company, It was balf-paet 
nine, but tbe tea o'clock train need never bave 
been on tbe time-tables tbat morning so far as 
Mr. Grabam was concerned. Mrs. Fay^s morn- 
ing visitor stayed an bour and more, and for 
tbat bour Mr. Grabam ougbt surely to bave 
been blest in Miss Bertram's society ; but tbe 
sting of ber indifference still rankled in bi» 
beart. " I am only a link in tbe past for ber," 
be tbougbt — " no more. I will not speak of tbe 
past again tili I am sometbing in tbe present." 
But silence, complete silence, is very bard some- 
times, and before ten minutes were over, Mr.. 
Grabam broke tbrougb bis resolve in tbe man- 
ner and on tbe topic wbicb be bad least expect- 
ed to lead to any self-betrayal. 

" Mr. Grabam/' said Miss Bertram, address- 
ing ber companion^ wbo sat at some distance 
from ber, pretending to sketcb too, but looking 
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at her all the time. He was by her side in a 
moment. 

'^ Pray what portion of this chapel belongs to 
the sixteenth Century I" 

*^ Not a stone of it," he answered, unhesitat- 
iDgly. " It is all pure thirteenth." 

Miss Bertram looked surprised. 

" Then I suppose I misunderstood Mr. Cow- 
per," Bhe said. 

A sudden flash came to his dark eyes. 

'' Do you mean Misß Cowper's nephew ?" he 
asked. 

*' I know no other Mr. Cowper. He was here 
three years ago, and we looked at the chapel 
together." 

Edward Graham laughed with scornful amuse- 
znent. 

'* Mr. Cowper has forgotten architecture in the 
law," he Said, his old enmity rising within him. 

** But Mr. Cowper is an architect/' she per- 
«isted — '^ an architect in Saint Aubin." 

True. How had he forgotten it all this time 1 
Alas 1 how was he forgetting everything. 

" And if Mr. Cowper be an architect now/' he 
asked, in sudden mistrust, ^'why does Miss 
Cowper want me for her coUege ?'* 
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" Miss Mortlock objects to Mr. Cowper." 

" And well she may," he could not help say- 
ing. 

" You do not think he has talent ?" suggested 
Miss Bertram. 

'^ I do not think he has honestj,'^ answered 
Mr. Graham. 

He conld not bear to hear her lips utter his- 
name ; he could not bear to think that he had 
stood by her side on that very spot- ; he could 
not bear to remember that, when he, Edward 
Graham, had refosed little Lily Bertram's band, 
her dying father had tumed his thoughts to- 
wards Biehard Cowper. Ancient animosities, 
quickened by a jealousy which he did not even 
attempt to govern or subdue, breathed in every 
Word he now uttered. 

"Do not wonder if I speak strongly, Mis» 
Bertram," he resumed. "I have known Mr» 
Cowper yeärs, and I know what I am saying. 
It Sounds mean and base to take his good name 
from Miss Cowper's nephew, does it not ? but 
he who was not honest at fifteen will scarcely 
be so at thirty-two." 

Miss Bertram no longer made any pretence 
pf sketching. Her book lay on her lap, her 
pencil was idle in her band. 
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'^ Tou surprise nie mucb^" said she, colouring. 
" I hope, for Miss Cowper's sake, that you are 
mistaken." 

"Mistakenl" he echoed — "mistaken!" he 
repeated. "Shall I teil you how and why I 
Accuse him ? I have never told living creatnre 
— not my own dear aunt^ Mrs. Graham. Shall 
I teil you ?" he added, sitting down by her side 
— he had been standing tili then. 

She looked at him like one perplexed, yet 
also fascinated by the eamestness and vehe- 
mence of bis manner. 

" Yes," she answered — " that is, if you like." 

" We were lads together. We both studied 
under the same master^ an able man^ but not a 
just one. He did not like me, and I hated him, 
yet in the competition between bis seven pupils 
I was sure of being first. It is not vanity in 
me to say so. We all knew it, and though 
Dick Cowper was bis favourite» he could have 
no Chance against me. Our master was a little 
deformed man, whose ill*temper was written in 
bis face. I amused myself with drawing a cari- 
cature of him, and it was a very cruel one, for 
it was true — so true that I had grace enough 
to show it to none save Cowper. fle advised 
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me to bum it, and I did so at once in his pre- 
sence. flow was it, then, that our master called 
me in one day^ taxed me with this caricatnre, 
and snmmoned me to produce it. I could not^ 
of course, but I did not deny. Thank öod I I 
was even then man enough not to deny. I was 
expelied at once> and it was Dick Cowper's 
drawing which won the day." 

That was all, and yet Mr. Graham had told 
the story of that unforgotten wrong of his 
yonth as bitterly as if it had comprised within 
it the drama of a lifetime. Miss Bertram had 
heard him with a startled face. 

** Oh I Mr. Graham, could he — could anyone 
have been such a traitorf" said she. "Only 
think — ^perhaps no one told the master ; he may 
have Seen your unfortunate caricature ^" 

" He never saw it I" interrupted Mr. Graham, 
*' for he did not describe it accurately, like one 
who speaks of what his eyes have beheld, but 
confusedly, like one who speaks from hearsay. 
Moreover, when I showed it to Dick Cowper, he 
had burst out l&ughing, saying, * The old mon- 
key himself all overT and when my master 
taunted me with my sin, he added — * There are 
young monkeys as well as old ones, Mr. Gra- 
ham.' '' 
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"And yet Mr. Cowper may have been inno- 
cent," gently pleaded Lily. 

"He was not," again interrupted Edward 
Graham, for it was more than he could bear to 
hear her lips utter that detested name. " He 
was guilty, not through heedlessness, bat 
through design. He wanted to prevail over 
me, and he succeeded. He got the reward of 
honour for which I had striven. He is clever, 
if you like, but idle. It is easier to betray a 
secret than to work ten hours a day/' added 
Mr. Graham, with bitter contempt. 

There was a pause ; then he resamed : 

" 1 never meant to teil this. I never told any 
one. Cui bono ? I could not prove it. I feit 
that then. I feel it still ; and if it were not to 
you, I would not have spoken now. But let 
me add a few words. Forgive me for being so 
personal. I cannot help it just now. The 
wrong that boy did me followed me for seven 
weary years. Until my master died I had in 
him a bitter enemy, who threw many a stone 
in my path, and made it harder than I can say. 
As to the wrong itself, I do Dick Cowper the 
justice to believe that he has forgotten it. He 
must have committed many a petty treason of 
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the kind. Besides, he is very good-natured. 
He can injure a man and not bear him malice. 
He makes untrue the ItaJian proverb — Chi 
offendSy non perdona. But somehow or other his 
appearance since thed has ever been the signal 
of misfortune to me. When I meet him I kno w 
that trouble is nigh. I have leamed to dread 
his prcsence, to detest his name, to feel a sort 
of abhorrence^ for which I cannot account. Am 
I wrong in judging his manhood by the base- 
ness of his boyhood ? Perhaps so ; yet I think 
not. I do not believe in radical changes^ 
unless as I believe in miracles — as excep- 
tions. Saul may become Paul, and the Per- 
secutor be tamed into an Apostle— but the 
case is a rare one. The boy is father to the 
man. And now forgive me for all this. I feel 
how ill*timed it is, and in what bad taste ; but 
when I hear of the man as being in the profes- 
sion with me, something is wakened >vithin me 
— not envy — he is not worthy of it — ^but a 
detestation of the mere thought that we two 
should ever meet again, or have anything in 
common." 

Miss Bertram did not answer, but she looked 
at him with a sort of fear in her white face. 

VOL. in. L 
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"Oh, Mr. Graham^ can you believe in that 
presentiment f she could not help saying. 

** I do. I am sure that we are antipathetic 
natures — ^that we cannot help claahing when we 
meet, and that our two paths can never be too 
far apart." 

She heard him with grave and sad wonder. 

"Ah, what will you — ^what can you — think of 
me?" he exclaimed, pained by that look. ^'I 
have been mad to speak so. I have shocked, 
and perhapfl grieved you." 

" I am sorry for your past trouble," ehe an- 
swered, after a pause^ " and also for Miss Gow- 
per. She likes her nephew. I should like him 
to be good, for her sake." 

" Good he cannot be ; but he may be good 
enough to satisfy her. Surely, my dear Miss 
Bertram, you can have no illusions about Miss 
Cowper r 

Miss Bertram iooked gravely in his face as she 
Said — 

"Miss Cowper has been very good to me, 
Mr. Graham." 

Then, without giving him time to answer^ she 
added — 

'* My efifect is gone — I can work no longer ;" 
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and, closing her book, she rose and walked 
away» leaving him there abashed^ mortified, and 
miserable. 

" I have offended her/' he thought, bitterly ; 
^' and what for — what for ?" 

He went and picked up the little sketch- 
book, in which he had been stealthilj drawing 
Miss Bertram whilst she was intent on the 
chapel, and entered the abbey very much crest- 
fallen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHENEVER Edward Graham lost heart 
with Miss Bertram, Mrs. Fay's two 
wings were his refoge. He generally mado 
tbem undergo some severe treatment, somo 
radical change, which served the double pur- 
pose of reUeving his mind by work, and of 
giving him a pretence to prolong his stay at 
Saint Olave's. True to this rule, he entered the 
library a little before luncheon, beut on one of 
those improvements which so disturbed Mrs. 
Fay's equanimity ; but, fortunately for the lady^s 
peace, Mr. Graham could not fulfil his unkitid 
intent. 

Miss Bertram was in the library. She sat 
reading in one of the deep Windows, where 
many a studious monk had read in the oidea 
time. She leaned back in her chair — a low one ; 
a book lay in her lap. Her eyes were fixed on 
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tbe page. She did not even raise them when 
the door opened, and he entered the low, long 
room. His heart throbbed with mingled joy 
and pain. She was so cold^ ever so cold, and 
now she seemed displeased. 

'* Could she not give me even one look V he 
thonght, stung at her indifference. ^^ What is 
Dick Cowper to her I" 

He was sitting down aüently in his nsnal 
place at the table, when she suddenly addressed 
him: 

** Mr. Graham/' said she. 

In a moment his papers were pushed away, 
and he was by her side. 

'* You know the old part of Saint Aubin bet- 
ter than I do. Pray teU me something about 
this.'' 

He looked over her Shoulder. De Benneville's 
volume lay open on her lap at a highly-finished 
engraving of one of its most picturesque houses. 

" Where is this ?" she asked. " I have forgot- 
ten/' And she^ looked up not unkindly in his 
face. 

" It lies behind the brown house/' he an- 
swered ; then he could not help adding, ^' I did 
not know Mrs. Fay had De Renneville.'' 
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*'It is not hers» it is mine/' answered Mis» 
Bertram. "Mr. Cowper gave it to me three 
jears ago/' ehe added, colouring faintly. 

Mr. Graham fait his lip, and feit tempted to 
move awaj, but his good angel helped him to 
prevail over the jealous feeling, and to say, even 
calmly : 

"Did you see much of Mr. Cowper three 
years ago, Miss Bertram f " 

" I only saw him for a few days, when I came 
to his aunt's/' she answered. 

" Because/^ he continued, " I mast apologize 
for all I Said this moming. Mr. Cowper may be 
your friend, Miss Cowper certainly is ^^ 

" Yes," she interrupted, " Miss Cowper has 
been very good to me, and I was sorry, Mr. 
Graham, to hear you speak slightingly of her. 
Think of all she has done for me,'^ she con- 
tinued, warmly. *' She received me, she pro- 
tected me against Mr. Lennard; when he re- 
fused to let me have a Shilling of my owa 
money, she supplied all my wants with a most 
generous and liberal band. The money I cau 
and shall repay, of course, but thekindness^ Mr. 
Graham, can I ever repay the kindness?" 

Mr. Graham's brow cleared. She did not 
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seem to care for what he had said about Bichard 
Cowper, and concerning Miss Cowper he was 
willing to make any excuse. 

*' Pray forgive me," he entreated. '* Yes, 
Miss Cowper has been very kind to you, I con- 
fess it, but would not my dear aunt have done 
as mucb, if Miss Cowper had not had a prior 
Claim r 

Miss Bertram smiled, and looked very like 
little Lily. 

^' Dear Mrs. Graham/' she said, leaning her 
cheek npon her band, and looking dreamily 
before her, " how well 1 remember her I" 

•' And how glad she would be to see you," 
said he. 

" Everybody has been so good to me," she 
oontinued. *' What claim had I on Miss Cowper, 
or anyone?'' 

*' You had every claim," he said, a little vehe- 
mently. " Miss Cowper only did what others 
would have been too glad to do." 

*'Mr. Graham/' she asked, reproachfully, 
** why do you not like Miss Cowper f " 

^'Indeed, I appreciate Miss Cowper's good 
qualities," he answered^ rather embarrassed be- 
tween Truth and Miss Bertram. '^ She is kind, 
but is she wise !" 
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Miss Bertram looked distressed. 

^' I know what you mean/' she said, in a low 
tone. *' It makes me very unhappy to listen to 
the Strange theories she has adopted ; but she ia 
very good to me, for all that." 

" I wonder how you can bear it all," he said, 
a little drily. It was not in nature to hear 
Dick Cowper's aunt always praised for her good- 
ness. 

"Why should I not bear it?" she retorted. 
** It Startled me very much at first, and then I 
remembered that He who is all-seeing and all- 
wise bears, and loves, and forgives as well. It 
wonld be stränge if I could not bear it. Little 
Sister Martha, who lived with such cross old 
children, used to say to me, * What are we here 
for but to bear?' And she was right. I am 
not old, but life has already taught me that 
lesson." 

" A hard one/' he could not help saying. 

" Not so hard, if we will only remember one 
thing. *We do not understand.' That was 
another of little Sister Martha's sayings : ^ Ma 
peiite^ we do not understand.' How often I 
think of it when I hear them all settling every- 
thing so positively. How can they teil, I won- 
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der. Everyone eise was mistaken before they 
came» they say ; then may they not be mistaken 
too ? If they would only remember that per- 
haps they cannot understand. When Newton 
died^ he feit like a child who had picked np a 
few Shells on the seanshore, bat all these men 
and women call their shells diamonds of the 
finest water. And yet^ take that stränge delu- 
sion from them, and they are kind, good- 
natured, and, in some things, clever. Only/' 
ehe addedy smiliog shrewdly up in Mr. Graham's 
face, '^ there is not a Newton amongst them, nor 
yet a Sister Martha." 

"Of course not,*^ said Mr. Graham, delighted 
to find that Professor Mortlock stood so low in 
Miss Bertram's estimation ; " they have not the 
humihty, withont which there is no genius, nor 
yet the large heart, withont which there is no 
charity. They are small." 

" And very foolish, if I may say so/' added 
Miss Bertram, doubtfully. 

** Indeed you may," he cordially answered. 

He feit light and happy. Never before had 
he and Miss Bertram conversed so confidentially 
as on this moming. It seemed to him as i^ by 
laying bare before her eyes the great weakness 
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of bis life, he had established s hold upon her ; 
even as bv speaking so openly to him, she had 
given hJ a right whichf otherwiae, he would 
not have dared to claira. Why not improve 
this golden opportnnity ? why not lead her again 
to that past in which they had been so friendly 
and 60 free 1 

*'How well I remember the day when you 
took me in to see Sister Martha/^ he began, 
musingly, and as if that day had been one of 
the brightest in his life. 

"Did I take you to see her?" asked Miss 
Bertram, opening her eyes in sincere wonder. 

'* Have you forgotten it?" he exclaimed, in a 
tone of plaintive reproach which only made her 
laugh. 

'' I really have." 

"And I forget nothing — nothing of that 
time," he said, in a low voice. 

She coloured very much. 

"I beg your pardon/' said she; "I know 
there is much to pain you in your remembrance 
of Saint Aubin, but if I live to be my own mis- 
tress '' 

" Pray do not say a word of that," he ex- 
claimed, uneasily ; " it is all put by. I was a 
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struggling man, then; 1 am a successful one 
now." 

"I know you are, Mr. Graham, but you 
suffered in your affections as well as in your 
prospects, and my poor house was the cause," 
she sadly added. 

^* Not at all. Miss Scot and I parted for other 
reasons, and I have no doubt that for both it 
was best." Then, seeing the look of wonder in 
her &ce, he audaciously added, " A man's first 
love is rarely that by which he mnst abide. He 
seldom fails to commit some fatal mistake. She 
may be perfect, but she is not the one in whose 
life-long companionship he can be really happy. 
I remember a pretty story which you told me 
long ago, Miss Bertram. You came one day — 
bright as . a sunbeam, and broke in upon me» 
exclaiming, * Oh ! Mr. Graham, only think, Eve 
was Adam's second wife, after all !' " He looked 
rather triumphantly in her face as he said this, 
but his triumph was turned into discomfiture 
when Miss Bertram calmly answered, 

'*You have forgotten the best part of the 
story, Mr. Graham. Adam would not have his 
first wife because she was too noble and too 
good, and Eve, the second wife, only led him 
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into temptation and sin. So, at least, says the 
Jewish story, meaning, I suppose, to show the 
■wißdom of a first, and the error of a second 
choice." 

Mr. Graham bit his lip and tried to slip out of 
the difficulty by saying, 

" I beg your pardon. I remember that Miss 
Scot was your friend." 

*^Yes; but that is over/' interrupted Lily. 
She rose as she spoke. De Renneville feil 
from her lap on the floor at her feet. Mr. Gra- 
ham stooped to pick it up^ and Mrs. Fay, who 
had been hunting for the pair all over the gar- 
den, and in every arbour or shady spot near the 
house, entered the room and found them there. 
She looked at Lily's flushed face, at Mr.Graham's 
papers lying neglected on the table ; his chair, 
atill Standing nigh Lily's, betrayed where he 
had been sitting ; then she tried to smile, and 
43ay cheerfully, 

" You dear man I You were at my wings, of 
€Ourse. And what are you going to do to them 
now?" she asked in dolorous anticipation of 
«ome bewildering change. 

" I am going to renew them, Mrs. Fay," he 
answered, seriously ; for if ever Mr. Graham 
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had been determined not to leave the abbey it 
was now. So whilßt Lily quietly left the room^ 
Mr, Graham explained to Mrs. Fay the wonder- 
fiil improvement he was making. 

"And yet the other thing was so pretty/*" 
Said she, pitifiilly. 

" Then have it, if you like it best." 

But no, Mrs. Fay conld not do that. On 
second thonghts^ she fancied that Mr. Graham'» 
last view of the two wings was so mnch better 
than its predecessor, only how long would it 
take him to elaborate it ? 

He seemed to reflect. 

" I have gained much to-day," he was think- 
ing. ** In two or three days I might speak and 
not seem too presumptuous — ^but no, that is too 
soon. A week, it must be a week at least." 

" Well I" Said Mrs. Fay, imperatively. 

"Well, by next Friday moming you shall 
have it all quite clear and ready.'' 

"Mind you keep your word, Mr. Graham." 
And she raised her finger. 

" She means it,^' he thought, gnawing his lip 
as he pretended to look at the papers on the 
table. " I have a few days, no more, and then 
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Miss Bertram will pass ont of my life as if she 
and I were beings of different spheres. 

Twilight reigned in Mrs. Fay's drawing- 
room — a soft twilight, still and dreamy ; white 
mists floated over the vague landscape; the 
glow of a rising moon filled the sky above the 
low woods that enclosed the abbey. Mr, Gra- 
ham stood in an open window, looking out. 
Miss Bertram sat on a low chair, far away, and 
at the other end of the room Mrs. Fay lay back 
in her chair, fast asleep. And hers was no mock 
slnmber, but a real after-dinner sleep, soft and 
deep. 

" A lovely evening," said Mr. Graham, coming 
back to Miss Bertram's chair. 

" Beautiful !" she answered. 

There was a pause. 

" You have been to look at the sea from the 
ßtone window,'' he resumed. " I saw you from 
the grounds." 

" I go there every day. I want to get a 
breath of air from Saint Aubin.'* 

" Then you do mean to retum ?" 

** Mean it 1 The very day I am free I hope to 
fitand once more on Norman soil.'' 
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She spoke with a vehemence very unüsoal to 
her. 

^^ Are you eure you will like it so well when 
you go back V^ 

He put the question gently, yet not withont 
a certain reproachful impatience. He couldnot 
bear her to be always pining for a land and a 
people that were foreigu to him. She laughed 
a low, amused laugh — the laagh of little Lily. 

" Of course I shall/' she answered, in a gay, 
light voice, which regard for Mrs. Fay's slum- 
bers subdued. ^' Shall I not be glad to see the 
clear Norman sky, to feel the keen Norman air, 
to look at the dingy houses, so brown and so 
old^ at the apple orchards^ at the pasture fields, 
at the river shining like silver or gold through 
it all. Of course I shall be glad.^' 

" And you will like living there all the days 
of your life T he asked. 

" Ay, verily, all the days of my life/' she an- 
swered, with gentle mockery. 

She seemed light, gay, and happy at the 
thought. He could not see her well, but he 
knew how she looked^ and what light, both 
mirthful and dreamy, there was in her dark 
eyes. 
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''Yet you have not been unhappy in Eng- 
land," he could not help saying. 

"Not unhappy, but lonely," was her quick 
reply. 

" My dear Miss Bertram, what will yöu find 
in Saint Anbin now I" 

'^ I shall find the dead," she answered, in a 
tone of sudden sorrow. 

"Ah, but your lot is with the living," he 
could not help exclaiming. And then how was 
it that the great secret of his heart broke from 
him, not in many words, nor yet in eloquent 
ones, but still in words about which there could 
be no mistake and no error, for their bürden 
was, " I love jouJ' He had not meant to speak 
so soon. He had meant to wait and win her 
heart, then lay his at her feet, but passion had 
proved too streng for patience, and now it was 
done, and his fate was in her hands ; and even 
in the twilight, and even though his heart and 
brain were so füll of his own streng desire, he 
could See how pale and startled was her face. 
She was silent awhile, and during those few 
moments the room seemed as still as death. 

" Why have you spoken t" she said at last, 
and her voice was both sad and low. " It was 
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SO pleasant to talk over the past with you. 
And now it is all over 1 — all over !" 

Her head sank upon her breast, and she 
clasped her hands wearily upon her lap. 

Before he could answer, the time-pieoe strack 
eight with a clear, sonorous ring. A door far 
away opened, the footman came in \^ith two 
lamps — one for each end of the room, thea 
withdrew. Mrs. Fay had not awakened. Mr. 
Graham had gone to a table to look at a book. 
He now came back and stood once more by her 
chair. He looked very calm, but the hue of 
ashes had spread over his face. 

'* All over 1 Why so ?" he asked quietly. 

" MissCovsrper has my word that I will never 
pledge myself tili I am free," she answered. 

^^Is that all?" Said he, his eyes sparkling 
with sudden relief. " I will wait a year — seven 
years, like Jacob — half a lifetime, if need be — 
anythingy everything, so I have you." 

She looked at him with stränge^ sad wonder, 
then he saw the colour deepen on her cheek. 

" No," she answered^ ** even that cannot be ; 
for though you waited^ I might still have to 
say ' no ' at last. You must not think of me, 
Mr. Graham, tili I am free, and then — ^then 

VOL. ni. M 
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No^ ifc must not be," ehe added, more firmly, 
and ehe looked steadily in bis face ; ^' it would 
not be rigbt." 

^'Tou cannot mean itl" he said, bis beavy 
brows darkening — **you cannot mean tbat I 
am not to tbink of you, because, if you do, I 
cannot obey you. Tbink of you I must ; all I 
can do is to be silent^ if speecb offends you." 

"Ob! Mr. Grabam," sbe answered, looking 
at bim \^itb a sudden fear, and deprecatingly 
etretcbing out ber bands, " do not be angry — I 
would not offend you — ^I only wisb to do wbat 
iß rigbt — tbat is all." 

He gazed down at ber in perplexity. Sbe 
looked at bim very kindly. Tbere was no 
ßeverity in ber eyes, in her voice, in the mean- 
ing of ber expressive face; and yet, wben 
kindling with sudden hope, he said, " Then I 
can wait, like Jacob/' ber face fell^ and looking 
away, sbe uttered sadly and firmly the inexor- 
able Word, "No." He walked up and down 
the drawing-room in silent but terrible agita- 
tion. He forgot Mrs. Fay, and the inevitable 
sound of bis steps on the carpeted floor. He 
only thought tbat he bad beard bis sentence — 
tbat sentence which he bad once resolved, with 
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a man's pride, shonld not pass twice a woman's 
Ups for him. Once, as he stood near the door, 
he stretched out hia hand to go forth and leave 
her presence for ever ; but if he was a proud 
man, he was also a stubbom one^ and he could 
not give in without another desperate eflfort. 
He went back to her chair, and standing over 
it, he Said, 

" Do not punish me too severely for the one 
error — for the one fatal mistake of my life." 

^^What error? — what mistake I" asked she, 
wondering, 

" Oh 1 if you know, will yon — can you forgive 
me f he exclaimed, sitting down by her side. 
*' I shoald not teil you if I were wise, It is 
madness, and yet I must — yes, I must, even 
though you shonld scorn me, as you well may 
when you know what a miserable fool I have 
been." 

Her dark eyes met his in grave and silent 
wonder. 

" But what is it ? — what do you mean f " she 
asked again. 

**I mean that, when I last went to Saint 
Aubin, I was called by Mr. Bertram. He want- 
ed to make atonement to me for the past ; he 

m2 
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also wanted to save you fi-om trouble and sor- 
row, and he asked me to marry you, Lily, 
Lily, forgive me 1 I put by from me the great- 
est good, and it is the torment of my life to 
remember it. Forget that^ Miss Bertram — for- 
get and forgive it. Only remember that the 
father you so loved would have given you to 
me, and that but for my wretched mistake you 
might actually have been my wife all these 
years." 
' She seemed to waken from a heavy dream. 

** And so that was what my father meant I'* 
she Said at last. ^^ He said something to me, 
and so that was what he meant I" 

"Assuredly," answered Mr. Graham, with a 
beating heart. "You were very young — you 
loved him much. Am I wrong in thinking that 
you would have obeyed him ?" 

" Oh 1 no/' she answered, without a moment's 
hesitation. 

" Then you would have married me ?" 
** I should have obeyed him, Mr. Gbaham." 
" Then do so now,'* he entreated — ** I mean, 
remember that he would have trusted me with 
your happiness ; then have in me the same faith 
which he had." 



■ ^>^^ 
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She hid her face in her hands, and he heard 
her weeping in the still room. " P^re — ^pAre 
bien aim^" ehe said brokenly in French, and 
again her tears flowed. But when she spoke, 
it was to say, 

"No, Mr. Graham. I would have obeyed 
him then, but I do not know what his will 
would be now." 

" But you would have obeyed him then I" he 
persisted. 

He feit a tormenting and irritating pleasure 
in thinkingy as he looked at her, that^ if he had 
married the pale, slender girl of seventeen, the 
beautiful and blooming young woman of twenty 
before him would have been his wife. 

'^ It is useless to go over the past, Mr. Gra- 
ham," she said,with some pride. "You did 
well not to have me then — not to bind yourself 
to a foolish girl for the sake of a little money ; 
for in myself what was I wortht But I am 
right, too, in putting all that by. Forget that 
my dear father ever offered me to you, and 
only remember that, though we may still be 
friends, we must speak of this no more." 

fle remained silent for some moments, during 
which the ticking of the old clock behind him 
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sounded loud and clear. When he spoke, it 
was in a calm and altered tone — so altered, in- 
deed, that, though he took her hand, sbe did 
not withdraw it, but looked at him wondering, 

"I forgot myself," said he; "forgive me — 
forget it, even. Only remember that we were 
friends years ago, and for the sake of the past 
bear with me. Since 1 mnst not speak of what 
I feel, I will be silent — tili you are your own 
mistresB ; but on the very day, the very moment 
you are twenty-one, I will ask you for that yea 
and nay which you must not, it seems, give to 
me now. Do not speak — do not teil me that I 
need not wait — that I can get my answer now. 
Be patient with me, and be kind. Let me hope 
tili the day comes when I can hope no longer. 
I ask for no more." 

She did not answer. Not one word passed 
her Ups ; and with that tacit consent he let her 
hand free, and as he did so, he could not help 
feeling a great throb of hope and joy at his 
heart. 

There was a moment's silence, then Lily 
made some indifferent remark, which Mr. Gra- 
ham answered in the same strain; then Mrs. 
Fay woke up with a little yawn and said— 
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^'Dear me ! have I been aeleep all this time? 
And how have you amused yourselveß ? With 
architecture ?" 

Had Mrs. Fay been asleep^ indeedt She 
woke so opportunely, when the play was over, 
that one cannot help thinking she had been in 
for the last act at least. Bat though Mr. Gra- 
ham looked at her keealy, no twinkle in her 
eye betrayed an amused consdoasness of what 
had passed. After all, the room was large, and 
she might have heard nothing. But then her 
hearing was keen, and she was too old a wo- 
man of the world not to know how to keep her 
counsel at times. If she had heard them she 
certainly acted her part to perfection. 

" Never get old, my dear," she said, dolorous- 
ly addressing Miss Bertram, who had risen and 
gone up to her side; "never get heavy and 
stupid and sleepy in the evening. Be young, 
my dear — ^be young." 

And she patted kindly the little band that 
lay in hers, and looked as innocent as a dove in 
a wood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE afternoon was hot, but the grounds 
around Saint Olave^s were sbady, and 
euch freshness as trees and water give they 
had. Mr. Graham, who had been working hard 
all day, went out towards five, when a little 
breeze rose, cooling the sultry air. He walked 
down a narrow path on the other side of the 
lake^ and he was soon deep in a little glade, 
where a shallow brook flowed softly over 
pebbly stones, and ferns rose'tall and green on 
its banks, and trees spread their dark green 
boughs so wide that scarce a glimpse of the 
blue eky could look in. It was a lovely spot, 
but Mr. Graham was not thinking of its beauty. 
He was thinking that, since he had spoken to 
Miss Bertram two days before this^ he had not 
onee had the chance of seein g her alone. She 
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had not to bis knowledge entered the library ; 
sbe bad not^ so far as be could see, gone out of 
tbe abbey, unless ander tbe sbadow of Mrs. 
Fay's jealouB wing. 

" Sbe avoidß me," be tbought, with a bitter 
sigb ; '^ tbat is all I bave got by speaking/^ 
And raising bis' eyes, be saw ber Coming 
towards bim, witb ber eyes cast down, and a 
buDcb of ferne in ber band, and gleams of sun- 
ligbt playing on ber fair face. He stood still ; sbe 
came nigber, looked up, and seeing bim, blusb- 
ed, and seemed troubled. He went np to ber, 
and as be stood by ber side be could not belp 
exclaiming, " At last 1" 

Wben Miss Bertram exacted, and Mr. Gra- 
bam promised, tbat there sbould be no speecb of 
love between tbem, botb were sincere, and 
meant to abide by tbe pledge ; and yet by botb 
it was now as thorougbly broken as tbougb it 
bad never been made; for be spoke, and sbe 
listened^ and be pleaded, and sbe did not cbide 
until, wakening as from a dream^ sbe said, witb 
Startled face — 

" But, Mr. Grabam, you forget. I bave not 
promised. I must be free tili I am twenty- 



one." 
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*'And when will you be twenty-onel" he 
asked, with an impatient sigh. 

" On the seventeenth of next September," 

" At leasttwelveweary weeks more 1" said he, 
so gloomily that she could not help laughing, 
and gaily asked, 

** Do you want me to get old ?" 

" I want to have you," he answered, with a 
suppressed passion that checked all her mirth. 

" You may never have me, Mr, Graham," she 
Said, with a pale, grave face. 

He gave a start, but rallying quickly, he an- 
swered^ with studied calmness : 

"1 cannot believe it. You are in all my 
thoughts, in all I do. I cannot take up a book 
but I find in it something that speaks of you. 
I was reading of Pompeii to-day. Have you 
ever been there ? No. No more have I ; and 
yet this whole day I have been haunted by two 
words which some learned man or other found 
on the walls of Pompeii, scribbled there eighteen 
hundred years ago. Two words old as the 
hillsy fresh as the moming. May I teil them 
to you, or shall I wait tili the seventeenth of 
next September ?" 

" If they were written eighteen hundred years 
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ago on the walls of Pompeii, why should I mind 
hearing tbem to-day V sbe answered with car^- 
less pride. 

** They are not much. Only two Latin words* 
Suams Amor. Will not your Italian help you to 
that Latin ? But as I read them, I thought for 
whom were they written? Was ehe dark or 
fair? Had she a pale or a blooming face? 
And — and, indeed, Miss Bertram, I conld not 
help it, but it seemed to me that she for whom 
Suams Amor was written must have had brown 
hair and dark eyes." 

*'I daresay she was like Lily Scot," said Miss 
Bertram, with a flash in those dark eyes whicb 
he was praising. 

At first he feit as if she had strack bim, and 
then bis look kindled and bis check flushed, for 
there is a meaning in jealousy whicb he wha 
loves is quick to read. 

** You do not think, you cannot believe that 
I ever feit for her anything like wbat I feel for 
you!" he exclaimed. " No, you must know 
better — you cannot believe it/' 

" You would have married her, Mr. Graham,'^ 
she Said very coldly. " The feeling has passed 
away, I grant it ; then wbat you feel now may 
pass away too." 
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" Ah ! you are very cruel," he could not help 
«ayingy and the look of pain in his face smote 
her to the heart. She looked at him very 
sadly. 

^^ I do not wish to be unkind, Mr. Graham, I 
only wish you not to set yoiir heart upon what 
xnay never be. I am only a girl like another, 
^and surely — surely you should not forget all 
the trouble that has come to you through me." 

Her looks were so gentle, her tones were so 
kind, that pain fled and hope revived as he 
heard her. 

" Yes," Said he smiling, " our two lives have 
been curiously mingled together. Even my 
•dear old auntie saw it, and told me once that you 
were the thread of gold woven in the warp and 
w^oof of my life." 

Miss Bertram coloured deeply and asked how 
Jiirs. Graham could have said that. And then» 
unable to resist the temptation of ever remind- 
ing her of what might have been, he told her, 
«ven though it was against himself, how if he 
had heeded his aunt*s counsel she, Lily Bertram, 
would have been his. 

" Yes, I know, I know," she answered with a 
troubled face; *^but Mrs. Graham was all 
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wrong. I was no thread of gold to you, Mr. 
Graham, only the cause of much soitow ; please- 
Heaven that I may not be so still." 

" How can you talk so V^ he asked vehe- 
mently. *' The past I have got over ; and what 
is there in the future I cannot conquer ? You 
must not pledge yourself for so many weary 
weeks' time, but when the day comes you will 
give me my answer. Why should it not ba 
yes r 

She did not contradict, she did not deny« 
They had been Walking as they spoke and had 
reached the cedar-tree. Its darkboughs spread 
over them, and the lake lay at their feet. The 
languid air went past, laden with the perfume of 
flowers from the garden. It was all so sweet^ 
so fair. Here, too, a lover's band migfat have 
written Suama Amor on the walls of the ruin 
behind them, for future generations to read the 
words and wonder how was she who inspired 
them ; a maiden dark or fair, with the beauty of 
the day in her bright face, or the tender sweet- 
ness of the night in her aspect. But all at once 
Lily seemed to waken from her dream, and 
looking at Mr. Graham, she said very firmly, 

" Remember that I am free." 
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. Free 1 the word smote his heart. He could 
not bear it. He looked at her -with sudden 
aDguish. Was it possible that she meant to 
-escape him at last ? — that on that fated seven- 
teenth of September she should look wonder- 
ingly in his face and ask him what he meant ? 
He cast the thought from him with a sort of 
angry despair. She had promised nothing, 
but oh I how geatle and how kind had been her 
looksl She had promised nothing, but how 
patiently she had listened, how mild had been 
her very chiding when she did chide ! Surely, 
surely no rival would spring up during those 
weeks of suspenso. If there was truth in the 
language of a woman's face Lily Bertram was 
his for ever and ever. 

'^ I will never give her up," he thought, with 
•a tlirob of passion at his heart — " never, 
never ;" but aloud all he said was, for she stood 
as if waiting for his answer, 

" Yes, Miss Bertram, you are free.'* 

She bowed her head gravely, and they both 
walked in and met Mrs. Fay on the threshold of 
the abbey. 

'*0h! you heroic people,*' she said, "to be 
out in this heat. How can you bear it? I 
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bope^ howevery my dear Miss Bertram, that 
you have given up your idea of going to high 
raass to-morrow, Your church is so figur, and 
the sun is so hot, and I dare not ask John to go 
out on a Sunday. My coachman is very strict," 
ehe added, explanatorily, looking at Mr. Graham 
as she spoke. 

The next day was Sunday. The last Sunday 
Edward Graham had passed in town ; but this 
he was to spend at Saint Olave's. He looked 
at Miss Bertram. Should he venture on propos- 
ing to escort her to the little town of Saint 
Olave's, which was, indeed, rather far away? 
Something in her pale face forbade it; but 
though he was silent whilst she said with a 
smile that she did not fear the heat, his mind 
was at once made up. He would go before 
her, not to seem to be foUowing her, and even 
she could not find fault if he walked by her 
side on the way back to the abbey. 

" Ah ! you will have your way, you will," 
said Mrs. Fay, and she shook her head over 
Lily's obstinacy,and watched her close tili dinner 
was over, soon after which Miss Bertram went 
up to her room. 

Mr. Graham did not see her the next morn- 
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iDg. Indeed he almost avoided doing so. He 
went out quietly at half-paet nine — high mass 
was at ten — and found Mrs. Fay in the flower- 
garden. 

" Going out ?" Said she inquiringly. 

Yes, Mr. Graham was going to Saint Olave's. 

" To church ?'' suggested the lady, 

Yes, Mr, Graham was going to church. But 
the expected taunt that he would bring home 
Miss Bertram did not pass Mrs. Fay's Ups. 
She only looked at him with her twinkling 
eyes, murmured something about her wretched 
health and want of strength, then with a sigh 
of gentle envy went in ; and whilst church bells 
rang sweetly through the silent land, Mrs. Fay, 
who was not so strict as her coachman, John, 
took up a novel and went to sleep over the first 
volume. 

If the mistress of Saint Olave's thought that it 
was merely to walk home with Lily Bertram 
that Mr. Graham went out on that sunshiny 
Sabbath morn^ she was mistaken. To a man 
in love theremust be something of lost paradise 
in being in the house of God with the woman 
who is dear to him ; but though, as he walked 
alone through the green conntry, Mr. Graham 
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certainly saw a beautiful girl in a pale pink 
rnnslin, light and clear, with a little straw hat 
and a bunch of rosebuds lying in the Clusters of 
her rieh brown hair as if they would like to 
sleep for ever in that lovely nest ; thongh he 
saw her as if she stood before him, yet, even 
without the hope of her dear companionship for 
his retum, he would have gone to Saint Olave's 
that moming. 

Edward Graham had inherited not merely 
his Italian mother's creed, but also that simple 
faith which is the secret strength of the Italian 
race. It has faults, and great ones — what race 
has not ; but its hold on the invisible world is 
streng and deep. Mr. Graham could no more 
have parted with this attribut^ of his mother's 
people than with the Italian cast of hisfeatures. 
The waters of unbelief might roll around him, 
they could not shake his steadfast Boman 
nature, streng as a rock, and in some things as 
hard. 

In one of the quiet streets of Saint Olave's, 
with the Shops all closed, and the brown brick 
houses looking asleep in the sunshine^ Mr. 
Graham found a little Gothic churcb, white 
and new, and already nearly füll. High mass 

VOL. m. N 
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began soon after he came in, the organ pealed 
in triumphant harmony, and when the gospel 
had been read, a yoüng Dominican monk, in a 
long white robe and cowl, went np into the 
pulpit and preached the sermon. It was brief, 
ecnphatic^ and fiill of meaning ; bat to Edward 
Graham, who looked as well as listened, the 
young monk's sermon was especially in his 
whole bearing and aspect. He was pale and 
thin, and might have looked anstere, but for 
the Spiritual brightness of his face. In it you 
read the story of one who having given all up 
had received all in retnm. So could you 
imagine Saint Francis of Assisi to have been, 
the tender and loving soul who had renounced 
creatures, and yet to whom created things were 
inexpressibly dear, for the sake of their Maker. 
£dward Graham could not help envying him. 
Even in that storm of passion which had seized 
his being so suddenly, he feit that he was being 
bome down to dangerous depths. Miss Bertram 
was yoTing and fair, and he wonld have staked 
his life on her worth, as a jeweller wonld stake 
his on the value of a diamond or a rare pearl ; 
and yet a Beeret voice told him that the love 
he feit for her was a peril and a snare. ^* En- 
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Hghten me, O Godl'' he asked, with fierce 
anguiflh, " shall I give her up — it is time yet — 
or shall I go on— on and be undone V 

Alas ! no answer came, the sermon was over, 
a great stilluess feil on the hushed congregation, 
a voice of love, praise, and prayer rose from 
earth to Heaven, then the priest gave the last 
blessing^ and Edward Graham, standing in the 
porch, watched the congregation pouring out 
tili the chiirch was empty. Miss Bertram was 
not one of them. With bitter mortification and 
wounded pride he thonght, ^^ She came to an 
early mass in order to avoid me. And why 
fihould I seek her V* he asked of himself as he 
walked home alone, " why not abide by the 
test she has chosen, and wait ; Time will prove 
the strength of my feelings and the truth or 
falsehood of what I read in her face yesterday ? 
Why should I be such a slave? That monk is 
younger than I am by fouror five good years. 
The passions which beset youth have knocked 
at his door and pleaded to get in ; what convent 
cell, what human heart has escaped them since 
the World began ? And yet he has withstood 
them all. The unlawful wishes of our fallen 
nature he has merely scorned. The desires 

n2 
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ivhich all men maj indulge in, of domestic love 
given and returned he has put bj. Did he feel 
the terrible risk of binding himself to a creature 
however lovely and perfect, and did he, there- 
fore, seek that supreme good, that eternal and 
ever new beauty, as Saint Augustine has 
called it, which never yet deceived f Snrely, 
Burely, without carrying renunciation so far, I 
can at least save my manhood and my pride ; I 
can do for hononr son^thing of what he has 
done for Heaven ; I can take Miss Bertram at 
her Word, and^ hard though it may be, obey 
her." 

Such thoughts could not have come to a man 
whose streng love was returned, for the love 
we give and which is given back to us has a 
foretaste of that Heaven from which it has de- 
scended. But the love which is on one side 
only, which the beloved one denies back again» 
is fiill of sorrow, and sorrow the child of sin 
rarely loses its original taint. To love and not 
to be loved is keen pain, and pain breeds 
bittemess and secret wrath. 

^' Just in time for luncheon/' gaUy said Mrs. 
Fay from one of the ground-floor windows ; 
" did you see Miss Bertram ?" 
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*^ No/' he quickly answered ; " ßurely ehe has 
long come back. I trust she is not Walking 
alone through those lanes," and he looked 
alarmed and startled at the thought. 

** Oh ! I daresay she went early," calmly re- 
plied Mrs. Fay. 

" But have you Seen her to-dayf he asked, 
BÜll uneasy, with his foot on the threshold as if 
he were ready to start back in search of her. 

Mrs. Fay stared. 

" Why, don't you know that Miss Cowper 
came and fetched her last night?" she ex- 
clairaed, a little crossly. '^ It seems there has 
been a breakdown or an upsetting in the 
lectures, and they are all back again ; and some 
little bird must have told Miss Cowper you were 
here, for she came and taxed me with it, as if 
/were to blame for having my own architectia 
mj own house l" added Mrs. Fay, in an injured 
tone. 

Mr. Graham did not answer. She was gpne. 
He might not see her again. It was very easy 
to obey her now and offend her no more — very 
easy, and, alas ! very bitter too. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TEERE was a pleasant room at Cowper'fr 
Hill which Edward Graham had never 
entered. It was on the ground-floor at the 
back of the house, and it had been called the 
moming-room long before Miss Cowper's reign 
began. Cowper's Hill was an old house, It 
had belonged for many generations to the old 
Cowpers, with whom, however, our Miss 
Cowper could claim no kin, being of very 
mushroom growth. The old Cowpers, however, 
had passed away, their house and land had got 
into the market, and Miss Cowper had bought 
both. She never said distinctly that she was 
of the old race, but she allowed it to be be- 
lieved, and she respected all the littleheirlooms, 
old names and old habits of the old family, as 
scmpulously as if she had been one of them. 
The last owner of Cowper's Hill had been a 
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maiden lady, shy and silent, who sat in the 
morning-room every morning of her life work- 
ing for the poor ; and Miss Cowper made it a 
point to sit tbere too with her hands idiy folded 
in her lap indeed^ but with her tongue engaged 
upon almshousesy or Colleges for the regenera- 
tion of woman. 

She sat there now taUdng to Lily on the 
Monday morning that foUowed her retarn. 
There had been, as Mrs. Fay said, a breakdown 
in the lectures ; but Miss Cowper, following Miss 
Mortlock's lead, called it a cabal^ and held förth 
unweariedly, whilst Lily, bending over her 
frame^ listened patiently, and the portrait of 
the last Miss Cowper looked down at her with 
a sad mild face. Gentle maiden lady, who did 
so silently what good you could^ what did you 
think of your stränge successor ? 

" My dear Lily," said Miss Cowper, taking 
out her fan and nsing it vigoronsly, " you do 
not know all you have lost by not Coming with 
US. The Professor surpassed himself. His 
subject was the origin of man." 

^'And what is the origin of man, Miss 
Cowper ?" asked Lily, demurely. 

** Man,'^ answered Miss Cowper, not in the 
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least disconcerted by so momentoas a question 
— " man comes from star dust, of course/' 

The window was open, and a bee came 
humming in. 

"And bees, Miss Cowper," mischievously 
asked Lily, " where do bees come fromi" 

" Don't be absurd. Bees I — well, and why 
shoald they not come from star dust too ? It 
is all Evolution.'' 

" Has the Professor seen Evolution I" 

" How ridiculous you arel How could he? 
Don't you know that Evolution came from " — 
here Miss Cowper stopped short, then her face 
lighting up with triumph — *^ Protoplasm, that's 
it — ^and Protoplasm, as every person of scien- 
tific mind knows — Protoplasm accounts for 
everything." 

" Excepting for itself," said Lily. 

Miss Cowper fanned herseif more vigorously 
than ever, looked at the ceiling, then at the 
last Miss Cowper's portrait. 

^' Tou have the most unscientific mind^" she 
said with mild exasperation. 

Miss Bertram looked up from her worsted 
work and answered gravely, 

*^I suppose Protoplasm is a wonderful thing; 
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but it does not lift the veil of Isis for me, Miss 
Cowper, The great mystery of all "we see is a 
mystery still.'' 

But with persons of Miss Cowper's tum of 
mind words go very far indeed. Give them 
Protoplasm or Evolution, and they are content« 

"Is it possible you do not understand?" 
cried Miss Cowper, warming with her subject. 
*'You have only to coneeive self-existing 
matter in a state of endless Evolution/' 

" But I find that so much harder to under- 
stand tban God and creation," answered obsti- 
nate Lily. 

"You narrow-minded little creatureT' said 
Miss Cowper, amused at her absurdity. " Just 
take a microscope, and it will teil you all about 
it." 

''Are small things truer than largeonesl^' 
retorted Miss Bertram ; " what I look at daily 
is incomprehensible ; is that which the micro- 
scope shows me less mysterious? How do I, 
how does anyone, know what lies beyond the 
microscope ?" 

"Nothing/' triumphantly interrupted Miss 
Cowper — " there is nothing beyond what the 
microscope shows us/' 
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" And a more perfect instrument will never 
fihowns more?'' asked Lilj, opening her eyes 
wide. 

*' Never/' said Miss Cowper, in the same tone 
of txiamphant certainty. We need scarcely saj 
that Professor Mortlock was not answerable 
for such astonnding statements. Indeed Miss 
Cowper's Version of bis favourite dogma often 
provoked him beyond the limits of patience; 
and he had been known to declare in a penitent 
moment, and perhaps with regard to Miss 
Cowper, that to talk of such matters to a fool 
was to be oneself a fool of the first water. 

To be virtuous in life, to be pure in heart, to 
be meek and forgiving, to love God and one's 
neighbour, to have Hope and Charity, are 
things accessible to all men and women. One 
need not know much about Protoplasm or 
Evolution to pass through life blameless and 
loving ; but the creed, if creed it can be called 
which rests on Science, turns into absurdity 
when uttered by the unsdentific. And its High 
Friests know this well. Hence, perhaps, their 
thorough and natural contempt for ignorant 
humanity. They are like the gods of the 
lotus-eaters. They know how, only by the 
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labour of years, by the study of a lifetime ; a 
few, a very few, can reach the empyrean 
heights on which they take their desolate rest y 
and looking down at the herd below, at the 
herd that labours and tills, that lives by the 
sweat of its brow and the toil of its hands, that 
has not and never can have time for research or 
leisure for intellectual life, they laugh at it» 
fond illusions, at its foolish dreams of Christian 
perfection and of a life to come. 

'^And so bees come from star dust," said 
Lily, musingly, " poor little things ! " 

** My dear child/' remonstrated Miss Cowper, 
*'you do not suppose that bees were alway» 
the bnsy little creatures they are now, and that 
there were always beehives? I have already 
told you that bees are, like all things, the result 
of evolution. Bees began by being larvss, of 
course. They made neither wax nor honey in 
those early days; but groped on through exist- 
ence tili they progressed into the bee State. 
Then they began to feel the want of making 
honey and " 

" Were there any flowers then V [asked Lily* 

IfMiss Cowper had answered tnily she 
would have said, " I do not know ;'' but unwill- 
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ing to compromise the dignity of science by so 
«candid an admission ehe steered clear of the 
diflSculty by saying, " Perhaps there were, and 
perhaps there were not. At all events, when 
there were flowers bees went to them and made 
honey, and that was natural selection. Ages 
passed, however, before the larv» found out 
that they ought to be bees, and before the bees 
found out that they ought to make honey ; and 
during those ages the larvsB transmitted the 
result of their experience to other larvse, and 
bees to other bees^ until they all improved and 
progressed^ and the bee which we now see was 
the result ; and so it was with man/' said Miss 
Cowper, in a tone which admitted of no reply. 

Here the servant came in, and handed a 
«ard to Miss Cowper, who, handing it again to 
Lily, Said, 

" My sight is so bad this morning, just see 
who it is, dear." 

Miss Bertram raised her bending head from 
the frame at which she was sitting, and said, 
with a heightened colour : 

" It is Mr. Graham's card." 

^* Ah I he comes about the College, of course ; 
and Miss Mortlock is out. How provoking I I 
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suppose I must go. I wish Mr. Graham would 
not make it a point of coming when Miss Mort» 
lock is out of the way." 

*' Shall I go and hear what he has to saj V^ 
asked Miss Bertram, hesitatingly. 

But Miss Cowper thanked her coldlj, said that 
Mr. Graham would not stay long of course, and 
that she would go. She went, and Lily re- 
mained alone in the silent room, bending over 
her&ame with a face as flushed as the rosea 
that grew under her nimble fingers. 

*^ So pleased to see you, Mr. Graham^'' said 
Miss Cowper, in tones of ice, as she entered 
the drawing-room and read the disappoint» 
ment he feit on Edward Graham's face. ^^I 
thought you had left Saint Olave's. So glad 
you are there still. Something new about the 
College, I suppose.'^ 

And laying the tip of her fau on her lips^ 
Miss Cowper looked hard at her visitor, as much 
as to say, '* The College, if you please, and not 
Miss Bertram." But Mr. Graham, who had 
come prepared for something of the sort, was 
not taken by surprise, and before five minutes 
were over Miss Cowper lay prostrate under a 
heap of technicalities as mighty and as crushing 
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as the fatal bracelets and bucklers with which 
the victorious Sabines rewarded the treason of 
Tarpeia. 

" Dear me, how interesting/' said she, trying 
in vain to look wise ; " but suppose you would 
kindij look in this evening^ Mr. Graham, and 
talk with Miss Mortlock. We shall have a few 
friends from Saint Olave's, where, I am happy 
to say, science is beginning to find some 
votaries. The Professor, of course, will join us, 
and he is such a wonderful man that he will 
give you many valuable hints, I am sure," kind- 
ly added Miss Cowper. 

Mr. Graham swallowed this pill and promised 
to look in towards nine or ten that evening. 
^*At least I shall see her," thought he, going 
away. "That way he can only see her,'' 
thought Miss Cowper, going back to Miss Ber- 
tram, to whom she carelessly remarked : 

" A business call, as I thought ;'' then rather 
querulously," " I hope the College will not be 
the death of me. Mr. Graham has so addled my 
poor head !" 

Lily Said nothing; but went on with her 
roses. 

" I wonder why I ever thought of him when 
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my own nephew is an architect," resumed Miß» 
Cowper." 

*' Mr. Graham wonders at it too/' 

"Then why should I not have my own 
nephew?" Miss Cowper asked, tartly. *'I did 
get Gross with Richard about that money three 
years ago ; but the best way to make him pay 
it back would be to employ him, I fency.'* 

" Yes," dreamily said Lily, " it would." 

There is nothing so provoking as when 
people whom you expect to differ from you 
agree to all you say. Miös Cowper, who had 
not the least Intention of giving up Mr. 
Graham for her nephew, of whom to say the 
truth she thought very poorly, went off at once 
at a tangent. 

" I hope you will be more civil to the Pro- 
fessor this evening than you were yesterday." 

*'I shall do my best," said Lily, with a smile 
so serene that Miss Cowper could not carry on 
the war. 

Miss Cowper'8 drawing-room was already 
fall when Mr. Graham entered it that evening. 
Saint Olave's is a very dnll little town, and the 
mere prospect of hearing a live professor ex- 
pound ^'some of those odious theories, you 
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know/' had drawn almost as many people as if 
8ome spirit-rapping were expected. The 
people of St. Olave's were good Christians, 
and had been to church and chapel the daj 
before ; but excitement was rare amongst them, 
and such a temptation as that of listening to a 
second edition of the lectures which had been 
tabooed down at that narrow-minded Popple- 
ton was not to be resisted. 

"Another professor/' whispered one lady to 
another^ as the tall fignre and grave dark £gkce 
of Mr. Graham appeared ; '* he will be sure to 
eay dreadfiil things, mark mj words, he will. 
I wonder what his name is. Graham did you 
say ? — I have heard of Professor Graham.*' 

Meanwhile Miss Cowper and Miss Mortlock 
Vere receiving Mr. Graham gradously, and Miss 
Cowper took care to keep him nnder her wing 
as far away from Miss Bertram as was possible. 
And yet how soon his eyes had found her on 
the couchy where she sat between two gentle- 
men of jnatnre age. How they lingered upon 
her, and lefb her reinctantly, soon to retum 
again I How long would this restraint last T 
when would jealous and watchful eyes cease to 
observe him? Insufferably long was that 
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evening, and yet Mr. Graham was favoured 
with Professor Mortlock's views on architectnre, 
for the man was a cyclopaedia of knowledge, 
and could talk of and dogmatize npon every- 
tfaing. Luckily the leamed and eloqnent Pro- 
fessor wearied of the theme just when Mr. 
Graham feit driven to despair. He changed 
bis place, he moved across the room, Miss 
Cowper made a new guest welcome at the 
same time, and in a moment Mr. Graham was 
by Miss Bertram's side. 

''Excuse me/' she said quietly, before he 
could say a word, " Mrs. Mountford has been 
seized with sudden faintness. Miss Mortlock is 
with her ; but I may be wanted — I must go." 

Tbey stood near the door of the moming- 
room. She opened it and went in, and left 
him there biting his lip and looking at that 
door which she had closed again. 

«'Most interesting," saida lady's voice near 
him ; " Professor Mortlock is a most remarkable 



man." 



The Professor, who knew what was expected 
of him^ was holding forth. The people who 
had come to hear him were silent ; and it was 
in a hushed room, standing with his back to 

VOL. m. 
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the fireplace^ that the learned Professor began a 
second edition of that lecture which Poppleton 
had tabooed. 

" The origin of man," said Professor Mort- 
lock, " I refer to star dust, of course.'^ 

Miss Cowper, mindfiil of this moming's con- 
versation with Miss Bertram^ and oblivious of 
the fact that fche Professor hated interruption, 
here thought fit to say, 

'^ So I was telling Miss Bertram this 
morning, and bees, too, came from Protoplasm^ 
I told her.'' 

"IfyouUke to call it Protoplasm," said the 
Professor, smiling and trying not to look 
annoyed, *^ do so, my dear madam* The main 
fact remains unaltered. Protoplasm is ^" 

<'The same thing as Bioplasm," remarked 
Miss Cowper, nodding. " One is living matter 
and the other dead matter." 

The Professor looked patient, which, as 
everyone knows, is the polite protest against 
impertinence, and said with great calmness, 

^^My dear madam, allow me. An exaspe- 
rated theologian (pity such holy men shonld 
have such irritable tempers), has attempted to 
draw the ftitile distinction." 
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"Futile, indoedr laughed Miss Cowper — 
*' as if there were any difference between a dead 
and ä living bee I" 

It was one of Miss Cowper^s trying ways to 
echo the Professor's sayings, and attempt to 
make them her own by repeating them, with a 
few trifiing modifications, of course; and in 
consideration of the Services she was expected 
to render to the cause, the Professor endured 
her vagaries with much patience ; but even 
patience has its limits^ and Miss Mortlock gene- 
rally acted as moderator. When Miss Cowper 
went too far, she either stopped her short^ or^ 
acting like the drag of a coach going down-hill^ 
i9he made her at least relax her speed. Un* 
luckily^ Miss Mortlock was still with Mrs. 
Mountford in the morning-room, and the fated 
dialogue went on, the Professor raising his 
voice to silence Miss Cowper, and Miss Cowper 
raising hers in the firm determination of using 
it freely in her own house. 

"When the Potential Man was, as it were, 
feeling his way," said the Professor, looking 
bigy and studiously averting his glasses from 
Miss Cowper's side. 

o2 
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"Like the Potential Bee," persisted Miss 
Cowper, resolved not to be beaten. 

** And when he Lad got as far as tbe ape, and 
the ape became the man." 

" Just as the larvaö became the bee." 

" And he fought bis way np through bis low- 
est appetites to bis highest development." 

*^ And the bee — wfaat a nuisance he mnst have 
been I — went buzzing abont." 

" Confound the bee I" cried the exasperated 
Professor, tnrning on Miss Cowper with an in- 
flamed face, forgetting bis manners and bis 
philosophy, and proving, alas I that a man of 
science can be as irritable as a theologian. 

A dead silence feil on the room. Bees, Pro- 
toplasm, the origin of man, star dust, were for- 
gotten in this awfiil convulsion of Miss Cowper's 
social World. People stared at each other in 
dismay, trying not to look conscious that the 
Cowper and the Mortlook association was at an 
end. Alas I vain was the attempt to ignore the 
fact that the laws of evolution were now being 
fulfiUed in a remarkable manner — ^tbat presump- 
tion, ignorance, and inordinate vanity had led 
to this inevitable catastrophe. 
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"Professor Mortlock," began Miss Cowper, 
in a Yoice fiill of wrath* 

*^ Madam, I have the hononr to wish jon a 
good evening," said the Professor, with much 
stateliness ; and when Miss Mortlock came in 
from the next room, her brother was gone, and 
it was all over — ^indeed, no one stayed after 
this. The gaests escaped one by one, and Miss 
Mortlock remained alone. 

** M7 dear Miss Cowper," said the latter lady, 
*'what is it? — ^what has happened? — where is 
the Professor t" 

" Never was I so insulted before 1" cried Miss 
Cowper, whose wrath had not yet subsided, 
^' and I beg to teil you, Miss Mortlock, that I 
will not stand it. Professor Mortlock has 
been taking advantage of my easy disposition, 
too long. I don't want to hear any more about 
the College. Why should I give all my money 
to a College?" cried Miss Cowper, in a rage. 
** I will not, Miss Mortlock — I will not ! I will 
keep my money — no one shall get it out of 
me I" 

Her fary was so great that Miss Mortlock 
could only look at her in dismay. 

*' But, my dear Miss Cowper," she at length 
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observed, in her most sootbing tones, "what 
can Professor Mortloek have done ?" 

Miss Cowper laughed derisively. 

"He Said, •Confound the bee!'" sbe cried. 
*'I never was so insulted before. You may 
teil bim so, for I sball never look in bis face 
again, * Confound tbe BeeT And you may 
teil bim tbat I am sick of Evolution, Protoplasm, 
and Bioplasm, and I believe tbey are all bis own 
inventions," said Miss Cowper, staring bard at 
Miss Mortloek, wbo saw and understood with 
mucb consternation tbat tbe College was indeed, 
as sbe afterwards expressed it, " done for." 

All tbis Miss Bertram bad escaped. Wben 
Mrs. Mountford revived, and witb many excuses 
for tbe trouble sbe bad given, took ber leave, 
Miss Mortloek returned to tbe drawing-room ; 
but Miss Bertram^ on tbe plea tbat ber bead 
acbed, remained wbere sbe was, and leaned 
out of tbe window, tbat bad been opened for 
tbe fainting lady. Sbe bad not been there 
long, wben " Miss Bertram," uttered in a low» 
but empbatic voiee bebind ber, made ber tum 
round. Sbe saw Mr. Grabam, and looked at 
bim witb a startled face, on wbicb some dis- 
pleasure gradually settled. 
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" Pray excuse me/' he said, " but I may not 
for a long time have the opportunity of address- 
ing you again. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion, when I saw you were here alone, of 
Coming to say what may be good-bye tili the 
seventeenth of September/' he added. 

She looked strangely distressed. 

•' Why will you not fprget me ?" she aeked, a 
little vehemently. 

'* Never I" he said, setting his teeth, and look- 
ing at her almost angrily. " I will never forget 
you I" 

" Well, then,'' she answered, with some pride, 
^' remember, at least, the promise you made me, 
and are always breaking : either avoid me, or 
— or speak no more." 

He was hurt to the quick. 

"Very well," said he. "I shall shun your 
presence, since it is your wish that I should do 
so. Good evening, Miss Bertram." 

He was turniug to the door. 

^* Oh I Mr. Graham," she exclaimed, in a low 
voice, " are you angry with me, after all ?" 

He was very angry, but the moment she 
spoke he came back to her. He was angry still, 
but he loved her. 
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" I always liked you," she aaid, gently. '* I 
like you still. You have suffered much, oh ! so 
much, for my sake. I never can forget it ; but 
I am pledged to remain free tili I am twenty- 
one. Tou must not even wish to tempt me, Mr. 
Graham/' 

There was a dangerous tenderness in her 
eyes, a dangerous tenderness in her voice. Eis 
veins throbbed, he feit giddy withhope,joy,and 
fear, like one who hears the song of the Syren, 
and is drawn into the fatal vortex. 

" Do you mean it all I" he asked. 

** I mean nothing," she cried, with an alarmed 
look, ^* save that I do not wish to offend you, 
Mr. Graham." 

He bit his lip as he looked at her. He had 
not dreamed it. She had meant something — 
meant more than not ^mhing to offend him— 
but he could not tax her with it. 

'^ God forgive you if you are trifling with me," 
he could not help saying, and his pale Ups 
quivered as he spoke. '^ Do not do it — do not ! 
You would be my perdition I You might make 
me hate you, but I never could forget you — 
never ! I should be haunted for ever with your 
face and your voice. Be true, Lily, be true I^ 



lif 
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* 

She looked at him as if she were wakening 
from a long^ deep dream. 

^' What have I said or donei" she asked, 
^'tbat you sbould ask me to be true, Mr. Gra- 
ham ? Indeed you must attempt to see me no 
more." 

" Till you are twenty-one," said he. 

She shook her head. 

"Even that I will not say," she answered. 
** You would take it as a pledge, and I will give 
none." 

He chafed under the hard sentence; then, 
taking her hand, he looked in her face, and said^ 
with a sigh, 

"I must submit. I cannot help myself. I 
will do as you wish. I will attempt to see you 
no more. But on the seventeenth of September, 
as sure as my name is Edward Graham, I will 
ask you to be my wife ; and then, Miss Bertram, 
you will not, I hope, refuse me that yea or nay 
which you deny me this evening." 

She withdrew her band from bis, she tumed her 
pale face away from bis gaze. Was it a good 
or a bad sign that she looked so troubled and so 
sad, as if some doom she could not avoid were 
falling upon her. 
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** Good night, Miss Bertram/' he said, gently» 
" May I write to you ?" 

"Good night, Mr. Graham,'' she answered. 
*' Pray do not write." And thus they parted. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ABIRD of the air had conveyed to Mrs. Fajr 
the tidings of the great Mortlock and 
Cowper difference long before Mr. Graham met 
her at luncheon the next day. To his surprise^ 
she knew every word that had passed, and 
dwelt with great gosto on Professor Mortlock's 
" Confound the bee I" 

*'And so the College is all' up," she added^ 
with evident complacency. 

"I should not wonder if it were/' replied Mr. 
Graham^ very calmly. 

Mrs. Fay looked hard at him. He took it 
very easily. Was he so sure of her two wings ? 
When Mrs. Fay wanted a thing, she wanted it 
vehemently, passionately, without a second's 
delay. DesirdefilU est unfm qui dSvore. Desirde- 
femme est cent fois pis encore. The wicked 
French proverb was abundantly fulfilled with- 
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Mre. Fay ; but also when she wanted to get rid 
of a thing, she wanted to get rid of it thorough- 
ly, and without having to wait eyen a day or an 
lour for deliverance. The thing in her way 
now happened to be Mr. Graham and the two 
•wings. Miss Cowper was giving up the Col- 
lege, why should she not give np the wings 
too ? She was sick of them ; she could not 
imagine why or how she had ever thonght of 
them. It was that sly Uttle fiirt, Miss Hertram^ 
who had put it into her head, and all to bring 
Mr. Graham to Saint Olave's. And what did 
^he, Mrs. Fay, want with Mr. Graham now ? 
Miss Cowper had given up the College, and 
going on with the wings after that was like 
j)laying out a game when the stakes are gone. 

" And what shall we do now, Mr. Graham ?" 
she asked, musingly. 

" Go on with our two wings, Mrs. Fay," he 
placidly answered. 

** Oh I that will be deUghtful," said Mrs. Fay, 
looking enchanted. ^'There never was such 
impudence," she thought, as^ luncheon being 
over, they went out together in the fiower- 
garden, and there walked side by side, appear- 
ing the best Mends in the world. ^^ Wings, 
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indeed I I will have no wings. I want a con- 
servatory and a sort of Winter gardeD, and I 
can have that for next Winter^ too ; and it will 
cost next to nothing in comparison with those^ 
odious wings that I am so sick of. Only how 
can I get rid of him if he will not go ?" 

Bat when was a woman of Mrs. Fay's age 
and experience at a loss for a decent pretence 
to turn out an inconvenieut guest 1 

"And how is dear Mrs. Graham getting on V^ 
she suddenly asked. " I saw y ou got a letter 
from her this morning." 

But no, Mrs. Fay was mistaken. Mr. Graham 
had not heard from his aunt for some time. 

" Is it possible?" cried Mrs. Fay, raising her 
eyebrows. '* Dear me, Mr. Graham, I do not 
know what to say, how to act. I did see Mrs. 
Graham when I went to town some time back^ 
and I feel it my duty to teil you, though she 
forbade me^ that she had met with a serious 
acddent— a sprain, a fracture. I am not sure 
which. I know she was sitting with her feet 
on a stool. She looked pale^ dear old soul, but 
so nice with her beautiful white hair." 

Edward Graham heard her and changed 
colour. His love for his aunt was deep and 
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stroDg^ and, like all love, easily alarmed. He 
questioned Mrs. Fay eagerly, almost angrily. 
He feit wroth at the concealment which she had 
abetted. But Mrs. Fay would not know ex- 
actly what had befallen Mrs. Graham — ehe only 
knew that she could not stir from her chair^ that 
she looked pale^ and that at her time of life such 
ihings did matter, yon know. 

Mr. Graham heard her, said not a word, but 
looked at his watch. 

*' You faithless man, are you going to leave I" 
cried Mrs. Fay, in well-acted dismay. 

'^ I must," was Mr. Graham's short answer. 

" But you will come back ?" This was said 
"very dolorously. 

Tes^ Mr. Graham would come back ; but he 
must run down and see his aunt. 

"I know you will not come back," plaint- 
ively said Mrs. Fay. " Miss Cowper and Miss 
Bertram left for May Lodge this moming, and 
May Lodge is at Hammersmith, close to Mrs. 
Oraham's ; and you will be going there talking 
about the College, and you will leave me and my 
wings in the lurch." 

Mrs. Fay had kept this Parthian shaft for 
ihe end^ and she now watched its effect on Mr. 
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Graham. He changed colour. Miss Bertram 
was at that very moment living close to tbe 
spot to which he was going. He would not 
call on Miss Cowper ; he would not attempt to 
See Miss Bertram ; but assuredly she would call 
upon his aunt ; he might meet her there^ and 
even if he did not, he would feel her presence 
in the place; and his eyes softened as there 
came across him a vision of Mrs. Graham's pleas- 
ant countenance, and of a beaming face near 
hers in that old parlour which he knew so 
well, and had loved from his boyhood. 

/*Mind you come back!" said Mrs. Fay, as 
Mr. Graham took leave of her an hour later, 
and, looking very dolefnl, she saw him depart 
with infinite satisfaction. 

" The only thing now is to keep him out of 
the house," thought the dear creature. 

When Mr. Graham r(Bached town, and drove 
off at once to Hammersmith, he found his aunt 
Walking about with a stick ; but bright and 
pleasant as ever. 

*^ What nonsense have they been frightening 
you with, my poor boy V^ said she ; " why, I am 
almost well now 1 What a shame to bring you 
down from St. Olave's. You must go back 
again." 
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"No hurry, aunt," answered he, "I have 
ever so much work to do here ; besides, I can- 
not trust you, yon know. No news V he add- 
ed, looking round him as though he expected 
the silent walls to teil him something. But no, 
Mrs. Graham had no news. She was tempted 
to ask him abont Lily, and to know if he really 
was smitten with her ; but for once she resist* 
ed the impulse which so often led her to put 
imprudent questions or make as imprudent re- 
marks. The poor boy was very busy now, and 
he was Coming again this evening — it would do 
then. So Mr. Graham, who was in a great 
hurry, sure enough, having neglected everything 
for some time back, left her at once, and driving 
past May Lodge looked up at its open Windows. 
The white net curtains were fluttering gently 
in the warm breeze of noon. A servant was 
settling fiowers on the balcony of thefirstfloor; 
but she whom his eyes sought was invisible. 
Alas I if he had only looked on the shady side 
of the way, he would have seen her Walking 
slowly towards his aunt's house. Five minutes 
more in his aunt's parlour and he would have 
seen her face to face. 

Mrs. Graham sat knitting in her parlour 
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-window, between a bird-cage aud a bright 
geranium, Avhen the door opened, and a bloom- 
ing face peeped in, and a pleasant voice said, 

" May I come in, Mrs. Graham I" 

'' My goodness V^ said Mrs. Graham, and she 
dropped her knitting, 

** Well, and did yo^ not know I would come I" 
asked Lily, smiling as she came forward. '* You 
wrote to me and said, let me look at your face, 
and here I am, and yon may look at my face 
as long as yon like/' 

"And yon are Lilyl" said Mrs. Graham, 
admiringly. *'My dear, what a beauty you 
have grown." 

" Have I V^ said Miss Bertram, and she blush- 
ed. She had not yet grown accnstomed to the 
acknowledgment of her personal attractions. 

"But how did you get in?" cried Mrs. 
Graham, suddenly remembering that Miss Ber- 
tram had entered unannounced. 

" I found the door open and I came in. I 
remember the old parlour very well, Mrs. 
Graham; t sat on that chair, and — and I re- 
member it all.'' 

"I must give Jane warning," said Mrs. 

VOL. in. p 
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iSrahäm, with a sigh^ ^< this is the second time 
this week." 

" Try her a third time," coaxiügly eaid Lily. 

" But ßiippose you had been a houeebreaker 
— beside^, I like to keep a sort of rüle over her/' 
added Mrs. Graham, who was, in fact^ a real 
discipliDarian. ^' Jane wonld like to have the 
Upper band of me, I know, and— but, dear me, 
I daresay it was that foolish boy who lefb it 
open— just like him, rushing off. By the way, 
my dear, is it true'^ — clasping her hands — ** is 
it really true that my boy Ned is — ^they called 
it dangling, but I know better — is it really true 
that Ned Graham is making love to you f " 

Miss Bertram turned almost pale oa hearing 
80 startling a question, and indeed did not 
attempt to answer it. Mra; Grahatxl hastened 
to observe: ! 

^^ He has just been here ; but dön't fanc^ that 
he Said a word of it to me. It was Mrs. Fay 
who told nse.*' 

" Mr. Graham has just been here/' said Lily, 
looking around her; ^^I thought he was at 
Saint Olave's." 

^^ He left it this morning ;> and now, my dear, 
do teil me all about it." 
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Bat Miss Bertram had no tale to teil. Yes, 
Mr. Graham liked her, she believed, but she 
conld not think of anything of the kind tili she 
'was of age — and that was alL 

*' But that is nothing/' said Mrs. Graham, 
looking chagrined. ^ You nsed to like him so 
much formerly, and perhaps you don't know 
what your father's wishes were." 
*' Mr. Graham has told me." 
*' But you don't care about him now, I see — 
I see." 
Miss Bertram looked strangely perplexed. 
'' I always did like Mr. Graham," she said ; 
^' and I know how much he suffered about that 
turret ; and, Mrs. Graham, on the very day 
when I am twenty-one I will atone — I will 
Ätone." 

And her dark eyes flashed with a dewy 
light as she uttered the words. 

" Yes, that turret cost him Lily Scot," simply 
said Mrs. Graham ; *' and I suspect that you 
have cost him Lily Scot again. I wanted him 
to meet her ; but he was at Saint Olave's, and 
fae wrote me the strängest letter, one would 
have thought there never had been such a 
person as Lily Scot." 

p2 
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"I am sorry," began Lily, whose face was ia 
a flame, '^ Miss Scot " 

" My dear," interrupted the old lady, " Lily 
Scot never knew, and never will know, anything 
about it. But since he must not have her I do 
wish he had you. So be a good girl and have 
him." 

Lily hung her head and answered in a low 
voice that Mrs. Graham was very kind, but that 
she must not like anyone tili she was twenty- 
one. She had promised Miss Cowper. 

*' Dear me 1 why lose so much time ?" naively 
Said Mrs. Graham. 

Lily could not help laughing. 

" It is not time lost," she said, gaily. 

" Well, I suppose it is like putting out one's 
gold at high interest/^ said Mrs. Graham ; " the 
longer you leave it out, the more it brings 
in'' 

*' Oh ! I did not mean that, Mrs. Graham, 
oh I not that." 

" Well, if you like him now there is no time 
lost^'' persisted Mr. Graham's aunt. 

That arrow seemed to have gone home^ for 
Miss Bertram was mute, but rallying she said^ 

'^ No, Mrs. Graham, that is not it ; but I have 
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promised Miss Cowper not to like anyone tili I 
am of age. And I never break my word," said 
Lily, with tears of earnestness in her eyes« 

" Yon are a very odd chitd," remarked Mrs. 
Graham, looking puzzled ; " you might promise 
not to marry, but that is quite another thing 
with not loving." 

' " Ah 1 it will not end well — ^it will not end 
well/' Said Miss Bertram, with a sort of wail 
in her voice, " and Mr. Graham will end by 
hating me. I know it — I know it." 

" My goodness I why should he hate such a 
dear little thing as you are V caressingly asked 
Mrs. Graham. 

Lily tried to laugh, but she could not, tears 
stood in her eyes and her lips quivered. 

^* Had she and Edward Graham fallen out ?" 
asked Mrs. Graham. 

"Oh nojl answered Lily; but Mr. Graham 
would hate her before it was all over. 

" Teil me all about it, dear, and I will make 
it right.'' 

Lily shook her head and tried to speak of 
other things, but Mrs. Graham was obstinate. 

" Teil me, dear," she persisted. 

** Well, then, Mrs. Graham, three years ago, 
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just before he died, dear papa told ma her 
should Uke me to marry Mr. Cowper, and I said 
yes, but there was no time. When Mr. Cowper, 
however, asked nie I said yes again ; it was Miss 
Cowper who would not, and who made me pro- 
mise never to get engaged whilst I was with 
her. Mr. Cowper was very vexed with his 
aunt, and also about some money, and he said 
I should be sure to like someone eise before I 
was twenty-one, and I said I never would." 

Mrs. Graham lookedf grave. 

" I See you gave Ifc&r. Cowper your word to 
wait for him." 

" No, no," eried Lily, her face turning rosy 
red ; *' but I said that as true €ts my name was 
Lily I would like no one tili I was of age, and 
I never will — ^I never will," she said, her 
Toice sinkiug low and the flush dying from her 
face and leaviug it white and pale. 

" And you have not told this to Ned ?" 

" Why should I ? I have not seen Mr. 
Cowper from that day to this. I made no 
promise to him ; but perhaps — perhaps when I 
am twenty-oue he will remember, and come and 
remind me of what my father wished, of what 
I wished for his sake; and whatever my an* 
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swer may be, no man has a right to know that 
Mr. Cowper may be accepted or refused by me. 
Besides, Mr. Graham hates Mr. Cowper sa 
much, and Mr. Cowper does not hate him. I 
told him how I would pay Mr. Graham all his 
money back some day» and he called me a 
dear romantic little thing, but he said nothing 
against it." 

Mrs. Graham rubbed her nose and looked 
very thoughtful. 

^'Tell me the trnth," ehe said, at length, 
taking Lily's hand and looking in her face, *' is 
Ned fond of you — very fond of you — desperate- 
ly fond of you?" 

** Yes," answered Lily, speaking low. 

" Then marry him, dear^ and do not think of 
that good*-forrnothing Dick Cowper, who called 
you romantic for wantmg to pay back my poor 
boy Kis own money, though he is not poor aow, 
thank Heaven ; and^ my dear^ you tnust pa;yA 
him back so — ^with your han4 *in *hls — will 
you?" '^''' 

Lily sniUe4wat;4h6 bird in bis cage, at the 
bloomiiQ^ flower in its vase, at the blue sky 
beyond the window. 

" Perhaps I will, and perhaps I will not," she 
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Said, at length ; " but whatever I do I will not 
like Mr. Graham tili I am twenty-one/' she 
«aucily added. 

Mrs. Graham shook her head; but Lily only 
laughed. That shyness — that reticence which 
kept Mr. Graham at such a distance did not 
exist for his aunt. 

" Dear Mrs. Graham,*' she coaxingly added, 
*'you will do me a favour. We are here at 
May Lodge, close by — you will not teil Mr. 
(Jraham !" 

*^ Then you are not going back to Cowper's 
Hill?" 

No, they were not going back, and perhaps 
Mr. Graham thought they were there still, and 
would Mrs. Graham say nothing about it. 

*^Unless he asks me,'' frankly said Mrs. 
Graham ; " 1 never can keep a secret." 

This being agreed to, they dropped Mr. 
Graham and love and marriage, and all the 
topics which perplex youth, and drifted into 
other discourse which lasted tili the day was well 
worn, and Lily, starting up like Cinderella, 
went away, and like Cinderella, too, left a token 
behind her. 
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Mr. Graham came in the evening ; but for a 
few moments only. Mrs. Graham, keeping her 
lips tight, was virtuously silent on the subject 
of Lily's visit. He longed to guestion ; but 
had DO need to do so — a white handkerchief lay 
on the carpet near Mrs. Graham's chair, he 
picked it up, handed it to his aunt^ who check- 
ed an exclamation. Mr. Graham^ however^ had 
eeen the embroidered L. £. in the comer, and 
bit his lip. **She must have asked my aunt 
not to teil me," he thought; "let her — let 
her.'' 

'^ Auntie," said he, rising, and Walking rest- 
lessly about the parlour, " will you behave very 
well if 1 leave you for a while." 

** My dear boy, where are you going ?" 

"To Sicilv. Mr. Blake wants to build a 
villa there ; I refused to go at first ; but — ^I think 
I shall go now." 
• "And Mrs. Fay's two wingsl" 

"OhI Mrs. Fay is in despair. Her cousin, 
Mr. Fay, has telegraphed for her ; he is dying, 
it seems, and Mrs. Fay's wings must lie by. I 
am quite free. Yes, I have lost a good deal of 
time already ; I shall go to Sicily." 
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" And when will you come back, Ned ?" 

** I shall be back by the seventeenth of Sejw 
tember," said Mr. Graham, slowly ; and angry 
though he was with Miss Bertram there flash- 
ed across him a vision of that seventeenth, and 
of Lily Bertram standing before him, fair, 
blushing, and twenty-one. ^^ Let her dare not 
to give me my answer then," thought he, 
"with flashing eyes, — '^ let her dare not to do it.'* 

" And is it really a good thing for you to go 
to Sicily f asked Mrs. Graham. 

" Don't you know, auntie, that Mr. Blake is 
a fcnrtune in himself '/ Mrs* Fay warned me not 
to trust her, and I foolishly did not take her 
at her word. So I haye lost both time and 
money with. the good lady, and must now 
go back to work in downright earnest." 

He was still Walking up and down the little 
parlour, and there was nothing of alove-sick 
man in Mr. Graham's grave Italian face, so 
earnest, so severe in its earnestness» 

^ Does he care so much about her V^ thought 
Mrs. Graham, wpndering. Ay, -he ^A care 
about her — muöh — very «auct; but he was a 
rebel at heart, and with a rebel'e pride and 
defianoe he said to himself, as he walked home. 
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those lines of Byron's, which had haunted hii» 
ever since he had parted from Miss Bertram, 

^^Unworthy manhood ! unto thee . 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be." 
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CHAPTEK Xm. 

THE August suQ was scorching the streets ; 
but Mrs. Graham's parlour, with the win- 
dow open and the venetian blinds down, feit 
cool and pleasant. Mrs. Graham sat by the 
Window, looking at Miss Bertram^ who sat 
opposite her reading a letter which her friend 
had just put into her band. It was from Mr. 
Graham, and it had travelled all the way from 
Sicily to Hammersmith. It was a kind letter, 
B, pleasant one also ; but it said nothing of Mr. 
Graham's return. 

^^And this is August," said Mr. Graham's 
aunt, ^*and Ned had said that he would be 
jsure to be back by — I forget what day — in 
September, and though he does not say so, I 
think he will. He must have important busi- 
ness, then, by the way he spoke/' 
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The rieh colour rose steadily to Miss Ber- 
tram's face^ but her ejes remained bent on the 
letter lying open on her lap. 

''Mr. Blake is very rieh," ehe said, inter- 
rogatively. 

" Ever so rieh. It is a good thing for Ned^ 
is that yilla. And he likes Sicily; it is a 
splendid conntry, he says. I would have shown 
you all his letters if you had not been gadding 
in Scotland with Miss Cowper. They are beau- 
tifiil letters. I have put them all away in my 
Indian cabinet, and my feet will not yet let me 
go up and down stairs withont tronble. I 
have soareely been out of the house all this 
time ; but now that you are here again, dear, 
shail we not have a few drives together ?" 

Miss Bertram looked at her wistfuUy. 

" Dear Mrs. Graham/' she said, " we arrived 
this morning, and we leave to-morrow." 

*'To-morrowl And where are you going? 
Not back again to Scotland ?" 

" Oh, no, we are going to Cowper's Hill, and 
thence to France. Mr. Lennard is dead/' 
added Lily, in a low tone ; " I am' not quite of 
age yet, but no one will torment me. We are 
going to Saint Aubin." 
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** And when will you come back ?" askedMrs. 
'Graham, looking chagrined. 

" 1 do not know ; and I must go now," she 
«aid, rising as she spoke ; **and, dear Mrs. 
Oraham, when you write to Mr. Graham please 
do not mention this." 

*' Mjrid^ar, he never says a Word about you," 
ixmoöently säid Mrsl Graham'; .^he never knew 
about your bemg at May Lodge at all, you 
see." 

Miss Bertram coloured, : and .was silent a 
while. 

^'.I daresay Mr. Graham has forgotten me" 
«he Said, carelessly; '^I have deserved it, and 
— it is best so," she added, a little sadly — '^ yes, 
it is best so." 

" My dear Ned never forgets,'' gravely said 
Mrs. Graham, giving the band she held an em- 
phatic pressure. 

" He forgot Lily Scot," was the quick reply, 
and before Mrs. Graham was ready with an an- 
Bwer, Miss Bertram said hurriedly, as she drew 
her band away^ — "Höw late it is, and Miss Cowper 
is waiting for me ! Good-bye, dear Mrs. Graham ; 
do not. forget little Lily." 

A fond kiss, a quick embrace, a half-sad. 
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half-mirthful look of the soft brown eyes, and 
Miss Bertram was gone. 

" Well, it is true," soliloquised Mrs. Graham, 
" he did forget Lily Scot ; and who knows, 
perhaps he has forgotten this one too." 

And she sat up in her chair and did not un- 
fold the Illuetrated Lohdon NewSi wbich a 
friend had just sent in, an,d she pu<^ered her 
kind forehead into numberless wrinklpfi. She 
«peculated aboirt this love.Whiph is so' much to 
the young and so little tb tho^ old. Mrß. Graham 
had been a good wife and a; happy one^ but she 
had never been in löve > with her hüsband^ and Mr. 
Graham had not been in love with her. They 
Lad not known that bliss or that torment, but 
had walked through life hand-in-hand loving 
and beloved. 

*^ I wish he were married to Lily," thought 
Mrs. Graham, uneasily, " and then there would 
be none of that nonsense of a hide-andnseek, and 
don't teil this and that, which only make^ 
mischief. Why did she not teil him, and why 
Said he never a word to me? Silly, silly 
things I" 

" Oh, ma'am,V said Jane, looking in, " such a 
surprise för you V^ 
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"Ned, is that youl^' cried Mrs. Graham, 
Btarting up. 

"Yes, auntie," answered a voice from the 
haU. 

«Jane, the door was open again— don't 
deny it." 

"Of course the door was open," said Mr. 
Graham, Walking in. " How eise could I have 
entered ?" 

" My dear boy," cried Mrs. Graham, forget- 
ting Jane, the door, and discipline in the joy of 
seeing him again, *' how well you look, and how 
brown, and — oh! what a pity you were not 
here five minntes earlier, you would have seen 
her, and I am sure it would have been all 
right." 

"Seen whom, aunt?" But he knew, how 
well he knew, whom dhe meant. 

" Lily, to be sure. I was not to speak of her 
to you, but it's out, and now, Ned, do teil me, 
have you forgotten her f " 

"Forgotten Miss Bertram! No, and why 
shouldir 

" Ah ! but she says you forgot Lily Scot." 

Eis eyes lit with a triumphant joy which he 
sobdued quickly. Was she^ could she be 
jealous ? 
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"My dear auntie," said he, sitting down, 
** yoii do not ask what bringe me back so sud- 
denly." 

" No mißfortune, I hope, Ned V 

*^ Indeed, yes, a great misfortune, auntie. Mr. 
Blake is dead. He went -with hiß cousin, Mr. 
Henry Blake, on an excursion to the monntains^ 
and there met with a fatal accident. He was 
killed on the spot." 

The tears rushed to Mrs. Graham's blue 
eyes. 

" Oh ! Ned," she cried, " I am so sorry ! You 
have lost a kind friend/' 

"One of the best I ever had, auntie. Mr. 
Blake was, in one sense, the making of me." 

Mr. Graham spoke with a sad gravity which 
showed how much he feit the loss of his patron. 

"lamso sorry," said Mrs. Graham, again. 
" Poor Mr. Blake ; was his villa finished f 

" The villa will have the fate of the turret. 
It will never be finished," answered Mr. Graham, 
qüietly; *^Mr. Henry Blake's first act was to 
teil me as much. It will go to decay with its 
Moorish hall and courts, while its palm trees 
and orange groves grow taller and thicker 
around it, until they enclose it as the forest 

VOL. ni. Q 
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€nclosed the palace of the sleeping beauty. 

'* Ned, what a disappointment 1" 

^' Tes, I had meant to makealittle Alhambra 
of it — such was Mr. Blake's wish, and in that 
half Eastem land it could have been." 

4 

*' Bnt — ^but you will be paid all the same I" 
suggested Mrs. Graham. 

" I suppose so — in time, auntie. Mr Henry 
Blake and Mr. Mordaunt Blake and Mr. Simpson 
Blake are going to law for the property — and I 
may have to wait. Auntie, don't look for your 
cheque-book, I have a very fair sum at my 
banker's ; but I have lost a good deal of time 
this year, which is a pity, and now teil me all 
about yourself and Jane and your poor people 
— everything, auntie." 

He leaned back in his chair, looking kindly 
at the dear old face before him^ and Mrs. 
Graham became cheerful and communicative^ 
and time slipped by tili she had to leave him 
alone to hold a Conference with cook. 

Mr. Graham remained alone, if a man can be 
Said to be alone when an all-absorbing thought 
is with him. It had been with him ever since they 
had parted. She had asked bim not to write, 
he had more than obeyed her. He had not 
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«ven asked bis aunt to give him tidings of the 
-woman he loved ; bat the feeling thus checked 
from its uatural outlet bad become all the 
deeper in sedusion. The site of Mr. Blake's viUa 
wa» a wild spot on the moantain side, over- 
looking the sea. No town of any importance 
was near. Books and newspapers only visited 
Mr. Blake and bis architect at rare intervals. 
Every tbing save bis present task and her image 
seemed to have dropped out of Mr. Grabam's life. 
He had dwelt upon that one thought of her tili it 
beeame almost more than he could bear. Did 
ehe care for bim? had she forgotten him ? wbat 
would her answer be on the seventeenlh of 
September? Again and again he asked himself 
tbese questions whilst he saw her with the 
inind's eye in that Moorish home which he was 
raising for the wealthy Englishman. She had 
passed like snnshine throogh the light gallery 
and walked by bis Bidein the kxuriant wüdneas 
of the Southern garden. When Mr. Blake 
died, and bis task was over, bis £rst thought 
was to come back and learn tidings of her. 
She was well, Mrs. Graham had said it, and the 
words of her greeting bad fiUed bim with a 
soft, vague hope in which there also lurked a 

q2 
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vague fear. Was ehe jealous ? Jealousy is 
the child of love ; who knew it better than Mr. 
Graham ? Was ehe jealous of the dead past — 
so dead, so far away ? But then what did she 
mean by forbidding his aunt to speak of her to 
him, and he knit his heavy brows as he brood- 
ed over the unwholesome thought that by 
calling up the memory of Lily Scot she might 
only want to exclude him more entirely from 
her life. He could not bear it; he chafed at 
the mere idea ; he bade it begone. He rose and 
walked about the room. He looked at the 
bird in its eage, at the pictures on the walls ^ 
then he came and sat down again^ and takiug 
up the Hluatrated London Newa he resolutely 
began to look over it. At first he looked idly^ 
as we look at that of which we take no heed, 
then a wood-cut and the printed words beneath 
it seemed to leap forth in lines of flame as he 
saw the design of a Gothic monument, with a 
figure kneeling upon it, and read : " The Prize 
Design, by Mr. ß. Cowper, Architect." 

With a sort of incredulous Stupor he gazed 
at it, yet he had no need to read the letter« 
press beneath to understand it all. Yes, whilst 
he was making love to Lily Bertram, whilst he 
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was leaving England to work abroad because 
her presence was a temptation he conld not 
resist, whilst he was wasting time and life in a 
passion which migbt end in nothing, the 
enemy of his youth, the rival he had scorned, 
had leaped from mediocrity to genius, and 
secured the prize of money and honour which 
he had neglected to win. For, stränge to say, 
he could not deny the rare merit of the design 
before him, disfigured though it was by the 
imperfect rendering of the woodcut. It was 
not merely that the kneeling figure was füll 
of dignity and grace, that, of course, was not 
by Richard Cowper, it was that the monument 
itself was elegant and chaste. Mach as he 
hated the man, he could not deny that there 
was genius in this tardy effort of his skill. He 
was still smarting with wounded pride and 
angry surprise when his aunt came back. In- 
voluntarily, perhaps, he tossed the paper on one 
8ide. 

"Well," Said she, "what is there in that 
paper, Ned? Mrs. Fester sent it saying she 
knew it would interest me so much." 

^* Perhaps it will, auntie," he answered, with 
seeming carelessness. "By the way, is Miss 
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Bertram still with Miss Cowper, and is Mis» 
Cowper still at May Lodge ?" 

" Yes, Miss Cowper was still at May Lodge^ 
and May Lodge was hard by/' answered Mrs. 
Graham, a little flurried at the sudden question» 
" Do you want to see Miss Cowper, Ned ?'' she 
added, hesitatingly, '*becanse if you do — about 
that College, you know — they are going away 
to-morrow.'' 

" Going 1 where to, auntie ?" 

"To Cowper's Hill, and tbence to France» 
Mr. Lennard is dead, and they are going to 
Saint Aubin ; but perhaps I was not to teil." 

Mr. Graham looked very calm^ but every 
pulse of bis veins feit on fire. They were going 
to France, to Saint Aubin, and she had for- 
bidden bis aunt to teil bim. Eeavens ! could 
there be such treachery in the heart of womant 
He looked at bis watch and said very quietly — 

** Theu, auntie, I think I will just run over to 
May Lodge and say a few words to Miss Cow~ 
per before I come back to dinner. Shall I ?" 

" Do, my dear boy ; there is plenty of time.. 
We dine at six, you know." 

^^ I shall be here long before then," said Mr» 
Graham, cheerfully. And so he went. 
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May Lodge was soon reached. 
Mr. Graham asked, not for Miss Cowper, but 
for Miss Bertram. The servant did not know 
if Miss Bertram was at home, but would see. 
In the meantime, Mr. Graham was shown into 
the dining-room on the ground-floor. It was 
still shronded in brown holland. Tes^ they had 
just come and they were going away ; but on 
the table already lay the hafceful number of the 
lUuatrated News wide open, and the woodcut of 
the prize drawing stared him in the face. He 
stood looking down at it with gloomy severity 
when the door opened and MiHs Bertram 
entered. All his secret wrath, all his jealousy, 
fled at her aspect. His heart beat with gtad* 
ness, and he went to meet her with outstretched 
hand. She looked at him like one petrified. 
She had entered the room by chance, without a 
thought of seeing him, and there, instead of 
being far away in Sicily^ he stood before her. 

^* Oh, Mr. Graham," said she, vainly trying to 
laugh, '* you have frightened me ; I thought you 
so far away. I came — I came for — " and she 
paused, and gave him a scared look. 

'^ Tou came for the lUustrated Newa^^ said he» 
stung at her reception ; *' Miss Cowper does not 
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want me for her College now that her nephew 
has so distinguished himself." 

-She is very pleased/' said Lily, hesitat- 

ingly. 

"And you, Miss Bertram, are you not 

pleasedf he asked. 

She looked doubtfiilly in his face like one 
who knows not how to steer in order to be safe. 

" Are you not pleased to see thus appreciated 
the bishop'ö tomb in the Abbey of Saint Aubin 
6ur dun?'^ he asked again, and his finger 
pointed to the design with vengefiil severity; 

He had that very moment recognised th© 
shameless plagiarism; but Miss Bertram had 
been aware of it before, for she answered sadly, 
but without surprise, 

" Yes, it is veiy bad — I have not dared to 
teil her yet." 

" And why should you not dare ?" he asked, 
ivith his keenest look. 

"And why do you question me about itf 
she answered, drawing herseif up with calm 
pride. In a moment he was humble and peni- 
tent. 

"Do not be angry,'^ he entreated, "do not; 
but do teil me this — are you really going away 
to-morrow V 
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" Yes, Miss Cowper wishes to go to-morrow." 

'^So tho moment I return to England you 
leave it, and I have not seen you all these 
weary months." 

fle took her hand. They stood near the 
table, she sadly looking away from him, he 
gazing down in her face, readiug it with the 
eagemesiä of one who for so long a time had 
not seen it. 

*' Mr. Graham 1 How odd the servant should 
not have told me you were here/' 

So spake Miss Cowper, entering the room, 
and gazing at the pair with displeasure in her 
face. Her difference with the Mortlocks, which 
had never been healed, had made the mere 
thought of the coUege abhorrent to Miss Cow- 
per. Mr. Graham, as having been connected 
with that unlucky coUege, shared in the aver- 
sion she now feit for the Professor and his sister. 
On seeing him her first thought was that 
nothing he could say should induce her to go 
on with the coUege, and her second thought 
was that the only course that she could foUow 
was to avail herseif of the excuse for wrath his 
manner towards Miss Bertram so readily afford- 
ed her. For Miss Cowper, though she was 
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duU enough in most things^ could be wonder- 
f uUj quick and keen when she wanted to protect 
her pocket. In vain Lily had started back in 
some confusioD, and Mr. Graham had dropped 
her hand, Miss Cowper looked at them both 
severely, and said, 

^*I am surprised^ Mr. Graham. I see yoa 
are here on business of a very personal naiure. 
Perhaps I may as well teil you, as I was 
obliged to teil Professor Mortlock long ago, 
that, whilst Miss Bertram remains under mv 
roof^ I wish her to receive no attentions unless 
such as a gentleman may offer a lady in common 
courtesy.^' 

The blood rushed up to Mr. Graham's brow. 

" Well, Miss Cowper/^ he said, quietly enough, 
'^ if that Speech means that my presence here is 
unwelcome to you, I can rid you of it soon 
enough. I can wait tili Miss Bertram is of age 
to pay her those attentions which are so obnoxi- 
ous to you now.^' 

" When Miss Bertram is twenty-one/' answer- 
ed Miss Cowper, losing her temper, ^^ she will, 
I suppose, be Mrs. Bichard Cowper, and the 
question will concern her husband, not me, Mr. 
Graham." 
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Oh, Miss Cowperl" cried Lily, looking 
with anguish at Mr. Graham. 

He had turned not pale, but white. He 
gazed from one to the other with blasdng eyes. 

*• You cannot baean it,'^ he said. " You can- 
not mean that Miss Bertram *' 

" I do," interrupted Miss Cowper ; " I mean 
that Miss Bertram would have married my 
nephew three years ago if I had not opposed it. 
*You must wait tili you are twenty-one, Miss 
Bertram,' I said ; * on the very day you are of 
age, you and Mr. Cowper may pledge yourselves, 
if it pleases you. Of course he is mueh poorer 
than you are, and I will not have it said that I 
took advantage of your youth and inexperience 
to marry you to my nephew.' '' 

"Is that^K5an that be true?'' said Mr. 
Graham, turning to Lily, who, leaning against 
the marble mantel-piece, stood listening to 
Miss Cowper with a pale, scared face. 

"Yes," she answered, vaguely, "it is all 
true." 

The blow nearly crushed him. The girl he 
so loved, whom he had tho'ught all but his, who» 
if she had denied, had denied so kindly, had 
wishedto become Bichard Cowper's wife, and 
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would have been so but for Miss Cowper. 
^^ It cannot be," he said^ with sudden anguish. 
*^ What barm had I done to you that you should 
treat me so ? It cannot be that you ever wished 
to marry that man, and did not at least teil 



me. 



Tears flowed down her pale cheeks; she 
olasped her hands, and said, 

'^ I meant no härm. I had always liked you 
— I did not know you would care for mein that 
fashion — I meant no harm^ Mr. Graham. And, 
ohlhowcouldltelir 

^' I am very much astonished at all this/' said 
Miss Cowper, raising her voice, **and very 
much displeased. Mr. Bichard Cowper is not 
to be talked of as ' that man.' He has won the 
great prize — he is a man of genius ; any girl 
may be proud to be Mr. Bichard Cowper's 
wife." 

Lily looked imploringly at Mr. Graham ; but 
he remembered how he had laid bare his proud 
heart before her, and remembering, too, that 
she might yet slip out of his grasp to become 
his triumphant rival's wife, the thought that 
these two would laugh together over his fond 
folly, stung him almost to madness. He went 
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up to her, and, in a low even tone, thrilling 
with suppressed passion, he asked— 

'' What tempted you ? Only teil me that. 
What tempted you V 

" Mr. Graham, what do you mean ?" asked 
Miss Cowper, raising her voice; "am I to 
understand that Miss Bertram has — ^has been — 
actually flirting with you ?" 

*' Oh, no," he answered, bitterly, " Misa 
Bertram is incapable of such treachery ; she 
only bade me wait, she only said ^" 

"Forget what I said, Mr. Graham," said 
Lily, whose eyes flashed — "forget it all, for I 
deny every word I said then. If you cannot 
esteem me enough to construe my language 
fairly, have at least the honour not to repeat 
it." 

" You are right," he answered, gravely ; " I 
heg your pardon, but say at least that when you 
spoke so you were not trifling with me — say 
that, if you can say no more." 

The bitter anguish with which he spoke eon- 
quered the pride he had stung to the quick. It 
feil at the sound of his voice as waves fall back in 
their stormy bed when the streng winds cease 
and sink into a low wail. Unluckily, Miss Cowper 
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put in her say. She clasped her hands, roUed 
her head from side to aide in amazement. 

^^ Lily ! Miss Bertram 1 1 am shocked," she said ; 
*' how could you trifle with Mr. Graham, with 
any man so ? I know that Bichard has been 
cooler than he should be, bat this was not the 
wayto bring him back. Richard is not jealous ; 
SO bad to him, so unfair to Mr. Graham. 
Eichard will be very angry if ever he knows.'^ 

" That will do," said Mr. Graham, whose face 
wore an ashy hue. " I want to know no more. 
Good-bye, Miss Cowper. As for you," said he, 
turning to Miss Bertram and looking at her 
with mingled wrath and tenderness^ '^this is 
my last look of your face. Never, never again 
will I willingly look at one who has done me 
so deep a wrong. Since you never meant to 
say yes, why were you not merciful— why did 
you not say no ?" 

'^ Well, I am sure, matters must have gone 
very far indeed for you to speak so, Mr. Gra- 
ham. Miss Bertram, I am amazed." 

So spake Miss Cowper. Lily did not answer. 
Her doom had fallen upon her as some huge 
rock may fall upon an unwary traveller^ crash« 
ing him before he even knows that danger is 
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nigh. She had no time, no opporjtunity for ex- 
planation or excuse. The whirlwind of passiou 
in which Mr. Graham had been enveloped so 
suddenlj bj Miss Cowper's assertions, had 
sealed her fate. Something she could have 
8aid, but the suddenness of bis anger roused her 
pride, and the presence of Miss Cowper kept 
her mute. She heard bis last words in silent 
anger, then turned her prond pale face away 
and let bim go, and never said alas I how could 
she, ^' Tes, it is all or almost true, but after all 
I will never marry Richard Cowper, and I love 
you — I love you." 

"That boy is very late," thought Mrs. 
Graham ; '' it is actüally past six ! He cannot 
have been at Miss Cowper's all tbis time." 

At that very moment Jane came in with a note 
from Mr. Graham, excusing himself fromjoining 
bis aunt. Mrs. Graham looked at the hurried 
scrawl in silent iadignation. There never had 
been such a thing — never. She had a great 
mind never to look Ned Graham» in the face 
again — that she had. 

" Please, ma'am," said Jane, '* cook says the 
fowl '' 
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" A cab — get me a cab directly," cried Mrs. 
Graham, rising in great agitation. A sudden 
thought had Struck her. Something had hap- 
pened, something dreadful^ of which she was the 
cause. 

When the cab, which went, alas ! very slowly, 
stopped at leogth at the door of Mr. Graham's 
house, Mrs. Graham alighted limping» and puUed 
the bell with a shaking band. 

" Mr. Graham," she said, as the door opened 
and a man-servant stood before her ; " I know 
he is not at home, but I am bis aunt, Mrs. 
Graham ; teil him I must see bim." 

" Mr. Graham is just gone, ma'am.'^ the man 
answered. 

" Gone ! Where to 1" 

" To Saint Aubin, ma'am." 

" My goodness 1" cried Mrs. Graham, aloud, 
" he is gone to marry Lily Scot after all." 

And she stared at the man with blank dis- 
may. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE lamp shed its mild light on tbe central 
table in Mrs. Scot's parlonr. Mrs. Scot 
lay asleep on the sofa ; her three daughters sat 
at the table working. Jane was pale and thin. 
She had lefb Torqnay out of health. The 
doctor there did not know what ailed her, and 
the doctor in Saint Aubin was not much wiser; 
but both agreed that Jane was delicate and 
required great care, and that her native air 
might perhaps restore her. Louisa was bloom- 
ing as' a rose. Indeed she was a very fine 
yoong woman nöw ; but she, too, was at home. 
She had flirted at the school with a professor 
who was much too poor to marry her. The 
flirtation had been delightful whilst it lasted, 
but its end had not been so pleasant. The pro- 
fessor had left Saint Aubin very muoh in debt ; 
but he had forgotten one of Louisa^s letters in 
VOL. lU. R 
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his room. It had been found and read, and poor 
Lonisa had been dismissed in disgrace. Louisa 
had never had very acute feelings of any 
kind. She bore the loss of lover and Situation 
with great equanimity ; but she was practica!, 
and a very matter-of-fact trouble now clouded 
her smooth white brow and prompted her to 
address her eider sister. 

" Lily dear/' said she. 

Lily raised her head^ which was beut over a 
piece of fine embroidery, and looked up. 

*' What is it, Louisa ?" she asked, gently, but 
with a wearied tone in her voice that matched 
the sad look of her eyes and the settled pale- 
ness of her face, a lovely face still, but no 
longer a fresh and a happy one. 

*' What shall we do för money 1" said Louisa, 
with a marked emphasis on the word ^.* shall.'' 

Lily pressed her band to her forehead and 
looked troubled. 

" I do not know," she answered at last. 

" What is it ?" querulously asked Mrs. Scot's 
voice from the sofa. 

"Did we waken you, mamma?'' said Lily, 
unwilling to answer the question. 

*' Of course you did ; I sleep so badly. It is 
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all becauBe I dislike my food so. I wish Sarah 
would make me some chicken broth. It ib the 
only thing suits me now. I am so unwell, 
though you won't believe it." 

And though Mrs. Soot spoke in the old dis- 
oontented and plaintive tone, she spoke truly 
now. She had been making believe at illness 
all her life, and illness, as if answering the call^ 
had come at last. She was weak and languid, 
and she daily wasted away, and with the 
longing of all invalids for that which is hard of 
attainment, she pined for " home." 

" I was so well when I was in England," she 
now added fretfnlly, " I cannot help saying, 
Jane, it most be fancy made you think English 
air disagreed with you." 

'*Every air disagrees with me," said poor 
Jane, despondently. 

"Well, theu, you would be no worse in 
England than here, and I should be so much 
better. Why don't we go to England, 
Lily?'' 

Poor Lily I it "was hard to hear that and to 
know that England, the chicken broth, and all 
the little dainties her invalid mother longed for, 
were out of her power. Poverty had laidher iron 

r2 
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grasp upon their little home. Lily's teacfaing, 
and, alas I the delicate embroiderj and needle* 
work in whioh she had alwajs excelled, were 
no w the main staj of her mother and sisters. 

A knock came at the street door. 

*' Now, I wonder who that is?" said Louisa, 
raising her head to listen, '^ and Sarah is out, 
too." 

" Don't open," cried Mrs. Scot. ** It is that 
dreadful Mrs. Petherick. That woman will kill 
me. Ever since she and Captain Jekyll had 
that quarrel at Mrs. Morgan's, poor Mrs. Peth- 
erick has been unendurable. I beg, Lily, that 
you will not let her in." 

"Dear mamma/' gently said Lily, "it may 
be a message from one of my pnpüs changing 
the honr of a lesson, or " 

" Well, let them send again," petulantly said 
her mother ; *' why should you be the alave of 
your pupils. I wish you would not be so 
absurd, Lily. Pupils must obey their teachers» 
and not teachers their pupils." 

Miss Scot neither answered.nor argued, but 
she put down her work and left the room. She 
was not timid by nature, nor was there any 
cause for fear. Moreover, it was not late ; and 
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though she knew the knock waa not that of 
Mrs. Petherick, she had no false shame in ad- 
mittingthe visitor, whoever he or she might be. 
Still there was a sort of caution in her opening 
of the door ; and thongh she held a lighted 
oandle, which she had taken from the dining- 
room, she held it so that its light left her in ob- 
scnrity and feil on the one seeking admittance* 

'^Lily — ^Miss Scot — do you not know mel" 
Said a well-known voice. 

'' Mr. Graham V^ exclaimed Lily, with a 
Startled face ; bnt she opened the door wide, and 
he came in and closed it behind him. And now 
they were face to face and saw each other 
again, and both for a few moments stood still. 

** Will you not come in V she asked at length« 

" Yes/' answered he ; " in here,^' and he led 
her at once into the old well-remembered 
dining-room. She did not resist. She put 
down on the table the light she held, and waited 
flushed and silent. 

*'Lily/' he said, in a moved voice, "why 
waste words ? Tou know, and I need not teil 
you, what has brought me. We bare now 
been parted siz years. Since that sad time we 
faave both been tossed by more than one weary 
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Storni ; let us eeek rest iu each other at last." 

'•Mr. Graham," she answered in a moved 
voice, '' do you know what you are doing? I 
cannot leave my mother now, she is so weak 
and iU ** 

'*Well," he interrupted, "what of that?— 
either she can be with us, or she can stay here 
in every comfort. I am almost rieh now, 
Lily." 

'^ My sister Jane is delicate," persisted Miss 
Scot, *' and a dependant upön me." 

'^ Lily, what matter ? I earn plenty of money 
— money enough for us all." 

*'And Louisa has been foolish/' persisted 
Lily ; " but she is my sister — I never will for- 
sake her.^^ 

*' Lily, is it possible you do not understand ? 
I teil you I am very well off. Your mother can 
stay here with your sisters '' 

'' No," Said Lily, looking him steadily in the 
face ; " where I go my mother must go too." 

'* Well," he Said, with an impatient sigh, '' do 
you not understand that I will be as a son to 
your mother, as a brother to your sisters. 
They shall have a pleasant home near ours. 
Lily, Lily, do not be so distant I Bemember 
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the past and do not thrust me so far away from 
you." 

He spoke with some pathos as he looked at 
her. She turned her head away and did not 
answer; but silent tears flowed down her 
cheeks. Then she was in his arms, and his 
wearj head röeted on her Shoulder and his 
eyes grew dim and his Ups quivered. But if 
both wept it was not for joy that they had met 
again^ it was for the memory of the sorrows 
that had come between them since their parting, 
Both buried their dead in that hour. She her 
lover beneath the sea, he his love betrayed and 
scomed. Both bade the past a last and sad 
adieu. 

'*And now I have found peace at last," 
thought he ; and she — '' He will be kind to mine 
and me; and since William is dead, what 
matter about myself ?'' 

So it is in the storms of life. We rush into 
the nearest haven all wom and beaten, and it 
is only after a time, and when the angry wayes 
overtake us even there, that we think with a 
sigh — was this rest after all ? 

" Do you remember that evening when you 
left Saint Aubin and taxed Lily Scot with 
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treason V^ Mr. Graham had said one day to Miss 
Bertram at Saint Olave'e. 

She changed colour. 

" Tes/' ßhe said, ** I remember.'* 

" Have you forgiven her ?" 

*^ I have," she answered, unhesitatiDgly. 

** Would you have her for a friend again !" 

" Never." 

How was it that as his head rested on Lily's 
Shoulder, and the little hand which he held was 
raised to his lips, Lily Bertram's flushed face, 
as she uttered that ** never,'' flashed before him 
in all its lovely pride. 

" Never." Ay, never should these two meet 
again now. It was over — all over for ever, 
Passion had had her brief fierce dream of 
mingled blies and torment, and now came that 
repose which ought to be the only wish of a 
wise man's heart. 

** Shall we not go in 1" asked Lily's gentle 
voice. 

He woke from his dream, and looked at her 
tenderly, and said, '^ Yes ;" and so they went in 
together to the room where Mrs. Scot sat wait- 
ing impatient, but by no means ignorant of 
what was going on. Louisa, not seeing Lily 
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retum, thought ehe wonld seewhat her eider 
fiister was doing. She left the sitting-room and 
went out under the arch that led to the gate. 
It was dark and lonely ; but a gleam of Hght 
stole out from under the dining-room door, and 
a murmur of voices Coming from within reached 
her ear. Louisa crept slowly to the key-hole 
and looked and listened. !She saw nothing; 
but ehe heard and recognised Mr. Graham's 
voiee. The drift of his discourse^ too, she 
gathered, and füll of . the news, fearful also of 
being detected eaves-dropping^ she went back to 
her mother and sister. 

" Oh I ma,** she cried, breathlessly, '* there's 
Mr. Graham come back and making love to 
Lily in the dining-room." 

^ Mr. Graham I^' said Mrs. Scot, with a startled 
face ; ^^are you sure it is Mr. Graham, Louisa? 
not Mr. Cowper t Did you see him t" 

*^ No ; but I heard his voice, and I am sure it 
was not Mr. Cowper's voice^ ma. It was Mr. 
Graham's." 

'* And what does he come for f " asked Mrs. 
Scot, with plaintive exasperation. *'We are 
badly off as it is. If he takes Lily away from 
US, what are we to do ?" 
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Louisa stared. 

" Why, ma,'' said she, " don't you know that 
Mr. Graham is quite rieh now ?" 

"Eich," echoed Mrs. Seat, *"that is one of 
Mrs. Petheriek's storiee.'' 

"No, indeed, ma/' persisted Louisa, "it is 
quite true. Mr. Morgan had it from Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, who heard it when she was in England 
last year." 

Mrs. Scot looked perplexed ; then gratified ; 
then amazed. 

"And what is Mr. Graham doing with Lily 
all this time,'^ she said, sharply. "I think 
he ought to know that I am the person to 
be spoken to first. Indeed, I wonder that 
Lily " 

But here Mrs. Seot's wonder came to an end, 
f or the door opened, and Lily and Mr. Graham 
entered the room. Mrs. Seot rose and held out 
her hand, and looked dignified in vain. Mr. 
Graham's ealm, streng will swept away the 
weak attempt. In a few words he had said his 
say and wen his point. Ue had come to marry 
Lily, and to take Lily, Mrs. Scot, and her other 
two daughters, away to England. Mrs. Scot 
would have liked to hesitate, to raise difficulties. 
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to ask for time to consider ; but Mr. Graham 
seemed so convioced of success, and, to saj the 
tmth^ the temptation waa so great, that Mrs» 
Scot looked helplesslj at her daughter, and^ 
sitting down again on the sofa, snrrendered 
to her destiny, merely saying, "Well, Mr^ 
Graham, I am glad to see you again — after 
all this time, too," ehe added, reflectively. 
And then with a weary sigh and a few 
words of excnse she sank back on the- 
B0&. Mr. Graham looked at Lily, wha 
smiled sadly. " Yes,'' she thonght, " this will 
be a good thing for my poor mother. She will 
have her wish of going to England at last, and 
all those little comforts which I could never give- 
her, she will have, too.'' 

She sat down and mechanically took up 
her embroidery, as if whatever turn her destiny 
took her fingers must needs be busy still. 

*^Is that for yonrself," asked Mr. Graham,, 
drawing his chair near hers and bending a 
little oyer her. 

" Oh ! no," answered Lily. 

" Then pray put it by," said he, guessing the^ 
truth, and gently taking the mnslin from her 
unresisting band. 
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She smiled, a little dreamily. 

«« We have both been tossed by more than 
one wearj storm/' he had said. What storm 
was it that had drifted him back to her cdde at 
last) Hk words were kind, bis looks were 
ikinder still ; but surely she had not been in bis 
thoughts all these jears. 

*^I wonder if the Professor de la Mare will 
«ver come back after that fashionV" thought 
Louisa^ watching the pair with her restless 
black ejes. *^ How nice if he had a fortune, 
too/' 

Bnt though the mere thought opened a wide 
insta to imagination, Louisa» who hated silence, 
490on put it by to draw Mr. Graham into conver- 
Nation. How long had he been in Saint Aubin ? 
Half an honr. Dear me, only think I Was he 
«tili at the Cit6 de Jerusalem ? Did he not find 
the place altered 1 Old Monsieur Petit was 
4ead, and bis daughter, that piain girl with the 
xed hair, was married. Had he not missed her "i 
Noy Mr. Graham had not missed the red-haired 
Mademoiselle Petit, which, considering that he 
had not been more than half an hour in Saint 
Aubin, was not suqprising. 

*'Then you do not know Mr. Lennard is 
•dead 1" remarked Louisa. 
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" When did he die f " asked Mr. Graham. 

"About a week ago. They have written t(y 
Mr. üowper, in Paris ; but some saj he is not 
the heir, after all. Miss Bertram will be Com- 
ing back, I suppose, now her guardian is dead*. 
Did you see her in £ngland, Mr. Graham?" 

" My dear Louisa/' said Lily, a little reprov- 
ingly, *' yon forget that Miss Bertram was in a 
convent in Somersetshire.'' 

So Mr. Graham was spared the answering of 
that question. Louisa pouted and was silent. 
Jane, who feit hysterical, left the room^ in order 
not to sob aloud. *' Perhaps I had better go^ 
ioo" thonght Louisa, seeing that her mother 
had forsaken her sofa; but before going she^ 
could not help putting another question : 

'^ Do you mean to make a long stay in Saint 
Aubin^ Mr. Graham ?" 

" That," said he, looking at Lily, " I dö not 
yet know." 

A faint tinge of pink rose to Lily's pale cheek^ 
but she looked straight before her, as if she had 
neither heard nor understood. Louisa smiied 
demurely, stood up, walked to a flowernstand, 
turned round and trifled with a Photographie 
album which she took from the table, then stole 
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out of the room and closed the door very 
floftly. 

" Lily, you heard her !" said Mr. Graham. 

*' Yes," she «aid, looking at him with calm, 
«ad pride, " I heard her." 

'' How long am I to stay in Saint Aubin ?" 

" We have been parted some years," said Lily, 
her lip quivering. " You must give me time to 
get back to the past." 

" She is thinking of that boy," said Mr. Gra- 
ham, to his own thoughts. "I suppose she 
cannot help it." 

" I shall not be unreasonable," resumed Lily, 
with a sigh, "but why speak of that to- 
night?" 

And she smiled very sweetly — so sweetly that 
she was his own Lily once more in a moment. 

Mrs. Scot had left the room, " to see about 
it,'' as she said. Seeing about itmeant a con- 
sultation with Sarah in the kitchen about 
fiupper. 

"Mr. Graham has just come, Sarah," said 
Mrs. Scot, forgetting her illness in the dignity 
of the moment; "and of course he stays to 
supper. Do try and get something good. Mr. 
Graham is rieh now, and he is accustomed to 
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delicate food ; and I wish him not to feel too 
great a difference between his home and this." 

'^ Is Mr. Graham married ?" asked Sarah, on 
whom the Orders for supper, when she knew 
there was no monej in the house, and the 
news of Mr. Graham's return, feil like a double 
thunderbolt. 

" Married r said Mrs. Scot, with something 
like contempt — "what do you mean? Why, 
of course he has come to marrj Miss Scot." 

^* He might have come sooner," said Sarah, 
drily; bnt remembering with a sigh that he 
might not have come at all, she resolved to kill 
the fatted calf in honour of the prodigaFs 
return. 

There was no money in the house — ^that is to 
say, Mrs. Scot had none ; but Sarah had two or 
three Napoleons in her room, and she went to 
take a gold piece from the little hoard. 

" Won't that serve out Mr. Cowper !" thought 
Sarah, vindictively, as she went upstairs. " He 
played fast and loose with my young mistress 
— I know he did. Well, he will see now that 
she can do without him — ^the mean, pitiful fel- 
low. And Miss Bertram, little Miss Bertram, 
what has become of Aer, I wonder f " 
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"Sarah is very presuming," thought Mrs. 
Scot, as she left the kitchen^ rather aDDoyed io 
find her great news received so coldly. " It is 
a mistake to keep servants too long. I always 
aaid so. And she never told me what she was 
going to get for supper; and I camQ all the 
way from the drawing-room to teil her that I 
really must have some chicken/' internally 
added Mrs. Scot, fretting over that small 
grievance, after the fashion of invalids. 

** Oh I ma," Said Louisa, meeting her, " don't 
go in, please. Mr. Graham is asking Lily to 
fix the day. I asked him how long he was 
going to stay, and he said he did not know, 
and he looked at Lily, and Lily blushed, and T 
left the room, and I brought away the album, 
because poor Wülie may be in it, you know, and 
it wonld be awkward for Mr. Graham to see 
him." 

''Bat I am not going to stay out of the 
drawing-room," said Mrs. Scot, fretfully. "I 
cannot do without the sofa ; besides, it is not 
the thing. Louisa, I wonder at you I" 

*^ Well, I shall put the bock away, at all 
events," said Louisa^ running up to her room, 
whilst Mrs. Scot remorselessly intruded on the 
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lovers. They could not, indeed, have remained 
loDg alone. For as Sarah was leaving the 
house, Captain Jekyll, Coming breathlessly up 
the street, pushed open the door which ehe was 
going to close, and said, in his boisterous 
tones, 

" Never mind me, my good girl, I can let my- 
self in. Mrs. Petherick there, of course I Not 
yet ? Ah I well, she's Coming." 

"Missis is not very well this evening, sir, 
but— " 

" She will not mind me, of course not," said 
the Captain, gently putting Sarah by, and shut- 
ting the door upon her as he spoke. 

^*Ha I ha I" said the Captain, breakingin upon 
Mrs. Scot's family like an amiable burglar. 
^' Just like me, ain't it? No notice, but here I 
am. Mr. Graham, I declare I Well, sir, I am 
glad to see you, sir. Glad, but not surprised I 
I always said you would come back — always. 
And how are you, and how long have you been 
here ? An hour. Charming I — charming 1" cried 
the Captain, delighted to find that he was get- 
ting, as well as bringing, a choice bit of news^ 
and killing, as it were, two birds with one stone. 
^' I declare Saint Aubin will become an academy 

VOL. ni. s 
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of architects in time. Of course," tuming to 
Mrs. Scot, with a fine assumption of carelessnees, 
** you have heard all about it V* 

Mrs. Scot, who feit more annoyed at the 
Oaptain's intrusion than inqnisitive abont his 
news, croBsly repUed that ehe could not imagine 
what the Captain meant. 

'' To be eure you can't. Well, here it is. That 
Mr. Cowper, whom we all pooh-poohed, and who 
made such a bad hand of Monsieur Duhamers 
practice, has turned out agenius after all. What 
do you think of his winning the great prize 
of a hundred thousand francs — four thousand 
pounds, ma'am — for a tomb^ or a chapel, or a 
«tatue 1 Four thousand pounds I — a made man, 
ma'am I — a made man ! Mind you," added the 
Captain^ laying his finger to his nose, '* / always 
Said there was something fine in that Dick Cow- 
per — always." 

Mrs. Scot and Lily heard the Captain in 
amazed silence. 

** Four thousand pounds/' thought Mrs. Scot. 
** Why, Mr. Cowper will be muoh better off than 
Mr. Graham." 

And Lily^ looking at Mr. Graham's rigid 
features and knit brow, wondered if he had 
striven for the prize, and failed. 
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'^ 1 suppose he is not so clever as Mr. Cowper, 
after all^" she thought^ with that lurking doubt 
of him which had always been in her heart. 

** Dear me I" at length said Mra. Scot, ^ how 
odd I I suppose Mr. Cowper will come in for 
Mr. Lennard's property too." 

^'Not nnlesB the old boy left a will, which I 
doubt, Mrs. Scot, which I doubt, because " 

" Mr. Graham, you are not going !" cried Mrs. 
Scot, as Edward Graham rose. " Why, we are 
going to have supper ; you must not go." 

But Mr. Graham was going. Her entreaties, 
Lily's gentle looks, availed not. He was going. 
The hated name of Bichard Cowper had acted 
as a baleful spell. He was too proud to ezpose 
the deceiver, but he detested him too much to 
listen to his praises. So he took his leave, rather 
cold and forbidding, and not much like a lover, 
unless when he took Lily's hand, and pressing 
it gently in his own streng palm, looked kindly 
in her blushing face. 

The Captain had a great mind to go with 
him, but wisely remembering that Mrs. Pethe- 
rick could not have the start of him at this late 
bour, he remained, much to Mrs. Scot's annoy- 
ance, to partake of that lady's supper. 

S2 
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"Drat that Captain!" thought poor vulgär 
Sarah, as ehe Idd the smokiDg dishes, prepared 
by her skill, on the dining-room table. " Was 
it for him I went and changed inj gold piece, 
I shonld like to know !" 

But the Gaptain went at last, and Mrs. Scot, 
who feit very weary, retired to her own room. 

" Oh I Lily," cried Louisa, eagerly, " you will 
teil US all about it now." 

Even Jane, who had got over her hysterical 
feeling, looked inquisitive, but Lily, snuling, 
Said, 

'* What have I to teil, you silly things? it is 
only an old story which was left off and is 
begun anew." 

She smiled and looked happy enough,but when 
she was alone in her room the smile died away, 
and her eyes grew dim with tears. Louisa need 
not have carried off the Photographie album, 
there was nothing there Mr. Graham should not 
have Seen. The image his eyes were not to 
gaze on was safely looked in Lily's drawer. She 
took it out now and looked at it long and ten- 
derly, then closing her eyes, she held it to the 
light of her candle, and let it bum ai^ay tili 
the heat reached her fingers and compelled her 
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to drop it on the floor^ where it smouldered 
until it was no more than a blackened scroIL 

And Mr. Graham^ going home to the Cit6 de 
Jerusalem, was thinking, ^^ If I wished to be 
revenged upon her, surely I have my wish. The 
wife of that man-^Heaven help her I Perhaps 
she will not many him, after all. Let her, or 
let her not, I am a stone, so far as she is con- 
cemed." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AMAN'S life may flow idly for years, bat let 
it only reach a rock, that^ rising from the bed 
of the fitream, eeems to check its course, and it 
leaps over the obstacle at once, and rushes down 
Bwift and reckless as a mountain torrent. So 
was it now with Edward Graham. He had not 
cared mach for marriage ; he had loitered on the 
brink of that dangerous shore^ but when he was 
baffled in the love he had set his heart on, 
marriage, and marriage with the girl of whom 
Miss Bertram had been jealous, was all he could 
or would think of. He had spared Miss Scot that 
first evening, but the very next day he became 
pressing and exacting, and before the end of the 
week, Mrs. Graham received a brief letter from 
her nephew, asking her to come and see him 
married to her goddaughter, and promising that 
this should be the last time she need cross the 
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Channel on their account« ^^ We all leave Saint 
Aubin after luncheon," wrote Mr. Graham — 
^^ Mre. Scot and her daughters for England, Lily 
and I for Italy." 

'' Do come, dear godmamma/' added Lily, in 
her delicate handwriting, by way of postscript. 

^'Then it is settled," thought Mrs. Graham, 
i¥ith a sigh« ^* I ought to be glad that he is 
marrying Lily, after all, but Miss Bertram was 
a dear little thing top, only he could not marry 
them both, popr fellow, and I daresay it was 
Lily he liked best. Monday week, is itf 
Well, I Buppose we must go to Saint Aubin 
this once more I" 

And in Saint Aubin she arrived on a lovely 
morning, fresh and clear, and she found Mr. 
Graham looking very happy, and Lily as fresh 
and fair as ever, both waiting in the inn yard 
to welcome her. Mrs. Grahsun's face cleared 
wonderfully as she looked at them, for^ as she 
, Said to herseif, **she saw now it was all right." 

" And so you are actually to be married next 
Monday/^ said Mrs. Graham, gazing at them 
very kindly. 

''Yes^ auntie, we actually are^^^ said Mr. 
Graham, smiling ; ^* did you doubt it !" 
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" Heaven forbid 1^' she exclaimed, with a 
fervour wLich made them both laugh. 

They seemed light-hearted enough, as, indeed, 
why should they not be f Had they not sulBEer- 
ed all these years, and was not the time when 
they could lay down their bürden awhile come 
at last ? 

^^ I am 80 glad," said ehe again, forgetting, in 
the pleasure of the moment, a troublesome 
thought that had been with her all the way 
from Dieppe. 

They walked out of the inn yard as a travel- 
lingKjarriage rattled in. 

Lily looked at it« 

"I wonder who that is?" ehe said. 

^'I saw some ladies inside/' answered Mr. 
Graham. 

They were going up the middle of the street 
of the Haute-ville, where Mrs. Scot lived, when 
a sound of wheels and a jingling of bells made 
them look round and step aside. The travel- 
ling-carriage was Coming up, and soon overtook 
them. As it passed by them one of the ladies 
within looked out, and seeing Mrs. Graham, she 
smiled and waved her band, then her flushed 
bright face vanished, and the carriage went on. 
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and Mr. Graham looked after it with set fea- 
tures and compressed Ups. 

" Who was that V asked Mrs. Graham, look- 
ing startled. 

'^ I think it must be Miss Bertram," answered 
Lily. " I know she is expected." 

" Ah," Said Mrs. Graham, rather troubled, " I 
was almost sure I saw her on board the steamer. 
She stayed on the deck all the time, and there 
was such a bitter wind. What brings her 
back r 

" She will be of age in a few days," quietly 
remarked Lily. 

Mr. Graham said nothing. Miss Bertram had 
€ome back for her birthday — ^for that seventeenth 
of September to which he had once looked 
forward with such eager hope. She had come 
back iü time to hear bis wedding-bells. What 
more could he ask fort If he wanted to show 
the £a,ir traitress all bis scorn, had he not bis 
wish? 

" Did you never meet Miss Bertram in Eng- 
land!" asked Lily, who was Struck, perhaps, 
with the rigid expression of bis features. 

" Oh, yes,'' answered he, with a smile. " I 
saw her at Cowper's Hill." 
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And his smile was so quiet and cheerful that 
Miss Scot's momentary doubt vanished. Even 
Mrs. Ghrabam, seeing him so calm, thought — 
^^ Young men have fancies^ and this was one, I 
suppose." 

And 80 they reached Mrs. Scotts door, happy 
and at peace. 

^^ Strange, how little I feit on meeting her 
again 1'* thought Mr. Graham. " I would ratljer 
not have seen her; but still, how cold that 
glimpse of her face lef t me I I snppose there is 
a sense of wrong so keen that it desttoys love 
in its very root and being. Dear Lily" — and 
his eyes rested kindly on her as they crossed 
Mrs. Scot's threshold together — " I shall never 
know the storm of passion and its wreck with 
you. It was gentle and tender love from the 
first^ and thank Heaven that you^ and none 
ofher^ are to be mine at last I" 

In this sense of sweet repose Mr. Graham 
spent the days that foUowed. Poor Lily was very 
busy, and rather worried ; but he had nothing 
to do save to luxuriate in her society, and to 
brood, as it were, over the happy knowledge that 
she was his now, all his, and for ever. There 
was no alloy in his feelings, and though silent, 
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they were so plainly expressed that Mrs. Gra- 
ham's satisfaction increased as the days slipped 
away one after another. 

" Ned, rm glad you are going to be settied 
at last,^^ Said Mrs. Graham to her nephew on 
the Saturday moming. They had been talking 
together of his approaching marriage, and thi» 
was the conclusion of Mrs. Graham on tho 
subject. 

^* And so am I, auntie," he replied, smiling. 

They were sitting on the terrace at the end 
of the garden enjoying the delicious freshness of 
the momiiig. A light mist floated over the rieb 
landscape in the Valley. Here and there a bit 
of deeper green told of cool shade, and bright^ 
sparkling patches of yellow light showed where 
the warm sunshine lay on the stubble. The^ 
silvery river flowed far away through the fertile^ 
land. White houses and roofs and chnroh 
spires glittered in the sun ; a Summer sky, pale 
and pure, with faint white clouds floating slowly 
to the west, spread over all. 

" Now, if it were possible," said Mrs. Graham^ 
" how nice it would be for you to live here in 
this quaint old place, with the beautiful greea 
country round 1 — would it not, Ned V* 
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" No, aiintie, not now. Once I should have 
liked it well enough ; but— not now." 

He Said tbe last words slowlj^ then rose, and 
went to thie edge of tbe terrace, and stood tbere 
gazing on tbe fair prospeet below. 

" I wonder wbat I was about 1" tbougbt Mrs. 
•Grabam. ^* As if be could staj bere and live 
next door to little Lily Bertram 1" 

Here tbe appearance of Jane, Coming up witb 
a pale and cross face, interrupted Mrs. Grabam's 
«oliloquy. Jane, wbom tbe approacbing wed- 
ding did not gladden, and wbom tbe departure 
of tbe family for England exasperated, sat down 
opposite Mrs. Grabam, and said, witb a fretful 
«igb — 

" I wisb it would rain !" 

" Rain, my dear !" — witb a startled face. 

"Yes, pour. I wisb it would, I bäte tbe 
fine weather." 

" Ob, my dear ! wby so ?" 

^^Because it does me no good, and I bäte 
going to England ; and I wisb I were dead, I 
do 1" Wbereupon Jane began to cry. 

"Nonsense,'' said Mrs. Grabam, vigorously. 
-* Tou want a cbange, and a cbange you sball 
have. You sball stay witb me^ and I will take 
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you about. Yes, I will, to — to concerts, and 
music bandsy and the Crystal Palace, and 
Hampton Court, and all that/' comprehensively 
added Mrs. Graham, still speaking vigorously. 

There had been very little pleasure in Jane's 
lifo, so she did not receive Mrs. Graham's pro- 
gramme with the ungracious coldness of a town- 
bred girl accnstomed to balls and parties. 
Her tears dried, her face cleared, a faint tinge 
of colour rose to her cheeks, and the dawn of a 
smile played around her white lips. 

** Thank you, Mrs. Graham," said she, with a 
sparkle in herlanguid eyes — " that will be nice." 
Then, without hesitation or pause, " You know 
Lily Bertram is dying." 

A thunderbolt falling at her feet would not 
have filled Mrs. Graham with more constema- 
üon than these words so abruptly spoken. 

" Dying 1" she said vaguely. 

^'Yes/' answered Jane; ''it seems she took 
cold in the crossing, and that, unless her com* 
plaint takes a tum by next Monday, she cannot 
Uve." 

** She will be twenty-one on Monday/' said 
Mr. Graham. 

He had come back to bis aunt's chair^ and 
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fitood behind it. Mrs. Graham looked up at 
him. He was very white, but very calm. 

" Tes, and ehe was going to be mamed, too/* 
•continued Jane — " mamed to Mr. Cowper, you 
know. They say he is Coming to take posses- 
fiion of his uncle's property, and that they were 
io be married at the end of the month." 

The tears rushed to Mrs. Qraliam's eyes. 

" My poor httle Lily," said she, clasping her 
bände, ^' dying I I can't believe it. I'U go and 
•see her — I most — ^I will 1" said she, vehemently, 
rising as she spoke, and looking at Mr. Graham. 

He was gazing straight before him with an 
absent look. 

" She is so young," he said, in a low tone, 
and he walked away slowly down a side-path. 

Mrs. Graham was not one to linger over a 
resolve. Without heeding Jane, she walked up 
Howards the house, opened the street door, and 
as she was, with her garden hat on her, she 
went straight to the next house, and finding 
HO servant, was half-way np the stairs, when 
«he met Miss Cowper. 

" Where is she ?" said Mrs. Graham, impetu- 
ously. " I must see her, poor child — ^poor child I 
She can't be dying, you know." ^ 
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*' She is very ill," replied Miss Cowper, de- 
spondently. "I was going to beg that you 
would come, Mrs. Graham ; she has been asking 
for you the whole morning." 

^' Well, and where is she ?" said Mrs. Graham, 
looking impatiently at every door. 

Miss Cowper silently opened one, and showed 
Mrs. Graham into a darkened room. A white 
bed gleamed in the twilight, and as Mrs. Gra- 
ham drew near, a flushed face looked np at her 
from the pillow. 

" She is so young," thought Mrs. Graham, 
echoing the words of Edward Graham. 

"0hl Mrs. Graham," said Lily, in a low, 
breathless voice, ** it is so good of you to come. 
Please do teil Mr. Graham — ^I am twenty-one 
after to-morrow, you know — well, please do 
teil Mr. Graham that I have made my will — ^if 
I live to sign it, he shall have this house — he 
can live in it with Lily Scot," she added, with 
a little low laugh, very stränge to hear. " And 
you may teil him, töo — that I never — never 
meant to deceive him — ^I did not indeed." 

" My dear — my dear," sobbed Mrs. Graham, 
putting out her band, which Lily seized eagerly. 
A Sister who was Standing by came forward. 
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parted them gently, took Mrs. Graham by the 
arm, and led her out of the room. 

" Madame/' said she, mildlj, when they stood 
outside the door, 'Hhe doctor has forbidden 
this. She cannot see anyone — anyone," added 
the Sister, raising her forefioger. 

Mrs. Graham submitted ; she had been by 
many a sick-bed, and knew what was right; 
but Miss Cowper, who now joined them, said, 
in an afiironted tone, 

" She is very presuming — she will have it all 
her own way, Everyone," irritably added Miss 
Cowper, *' wants to lead me, Professors and Sis- 
ters — they are all alike." 

The Sister did not understand Miss Cowper's 
words, which were spoken in English, but her 
calm, shrewd look showed that their drift was 
not lost upon her. 

" Good-bye, Madame," said she to Mrs. Gra- 
ham. She was re-entering the room, when 
Mrs. Graham held her back. 

** Do you think she will die ?" she asked, in 
pitiful broken French. 

" She is very young," said the Sister gently ; 
" but^" added she, in a less hopeftd tone, *^ she 
is very ill," and with that she went in. 
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" Poor little Lily I" said Mrs. Graham broken- 
ly — " poor little thing, skipping up and down- 
stairs with her slip-shod feet," and crying as she 
spoke, she went downstairs, and left the hoase, 
forgetting the very existence of Miss Cowper, 
"who looked after her from the landing, swelling 
-with Indignation at such treatment. 

Mrs. Graham's heart was very füll — too füll 
for silence. 

" Where is my nephew? — where is Mr. Gra- 
ham ?" she asked of Sarah, whom she met under 
the arched gateway of Mrs. Scot's house. 

" Mr. Graham is gone for a walk, ma'am/' 
answered the nurse, looking keenly at Mrs. 
Graham's disturbed face. ** I heard him telling 
Miss Scot that his head ached, and that he 
would take a walk in the country." 

*^ Ah !" said Mrs. Graham, with a stifled sigh. 

^' And how is Miss Lily, ma'am, if I may ask/' 
resumed Sarah ; *^ people do say she is so 
awful bad," added she in a plausible tone. 

"Nonsense," sharply said Mrs. Graham, 
Walking in ; " I suppose she took cold on board 
the boat— thaf s all." 

'* Yes, ma'am, they say 'twas on board the 
steamer Miss Lily took cold, and that it has 

VOL. m. T 
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fallen on her ehest; and they saj, too, Mr. 
Cowper, who came to marry her, is ready to 
ehoot himself — ^they do.** 

"Then they know all about it/' said Mrs. 
Graham, drily. 

She went in and fonnd Mrs. Scot alone with 
Louisa, and lecturing that blooming young 
lady, who listened with hands clasped resign- 
edly on her lap and raised eyes that seemed to 
teil the ceiling, " Now just hear what nonsense 
ma is uttering." 

Mrs. Scot, who liked to talk with her eyes 
fihut, was not aware of her daughter's disre- 
spectfiil attitude tili Mrs. Graham entered the 
room ; looking up to see who came in, she at 
once detected Louisa, and said very sharply, 

^* Louisa, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
8el£ Mrs. Graham^ if you had a daughter, and 
if you were advising her for her good, and if she 
listened to you after that fashion, what would 
y cur feelings be 1" 

**I had a daughter once," very sadly au- 



I 
I 

swered Mrs. Graham. ' 



This sobered Mrs. Scot, and silenced the 
angry exclamation that was rising to Lomea'B 
Ups. The mother looked ashamed of her 
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forgetfuIneB8, and the daughter rather relieved 
at the turn the conversation wan taking. She 
did not care about Mrs. Graham, but thenthere 
was no need that the good ladj should hear 
too much about the profesHor^ and discretion 
was not Mrs. Scot's forte. 

" I have just been to see little Lily," said 
Mrs. Graham, with a deep sigh ; ^* I fear the 
poor child is ill." 

Mrs. Scot, still feeling awkward^ said that 
she had heard as much. Louisa, triumphing in 
the defeat of her parent, said dogmaticallj — 

*^ Lily has her father's complaint. She will 
not get over it." 

"How can you teil?'' asked her mother, 
crossly. 

Louisa sharply replied that she was sure of 
it. Another contest was imminent. Mrs. 
Graham was in no mood to listen or to make 
peace, and she hastened to say, 

^^ Sarah teils me that Ned has gone out 
Walking ; do you know what direction he has 
takenT 

"I never know anything," said Mrs. Scot, 
fretfuUy ; *' they teil me nothing, you know." 

Whereupon Louisa unhesitatingly declared 

t2 
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that Mr. Graham had gone in the direction of 
Saint Anbin snr dnn. Mrs. Scot asked how she 
conld teil. 

'^I saw him/' trinmphantlysaidher danghter. 

Wherenpon Mrs. Soot ahnt her eyes in her 
turn and looked resigned. 

'^ Then I shall go after bim," Mrs. Graham 
hastened to say. And with something like 
reliefy spite the clond on her mind, she walked 
ont of the room. 

'^ I shall certainly advise Ned not to see toa 
mnch of his wife's family,'' thonght Mrs. Gra- 
ham, as she left the honse. '^Ohl dear, ohf 
dear, what are yonng people now-a-days ?" 

She took a brisk walk, she never conld walk 
slowly, and went as far as Saint Aubin sur dnn, 
bnt saw no sign of Mr. Graham, for the excel- 
lent reason thät he had never been there. She 
met him, however, on her retnm Coming ont 
from a shady lane which straggled by large 
market-gardens, close to the town. 

" Oh ! Ned," said she, going np to him in her 
sndden way and laying her band on his arm — 
" Ned, I have seen her — and she is very ill." 

'' Aunt, I am sorry.'' 

He spoke sadly and gravely, bnt he alsa 
spoke composedly. 
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" Oh, Ned, if she lives to sign her will she 
will bequeath her house to jon, and she hopes 
that Lily and you will live in it." 

*' Let ns hope rather that she and Mr. Cow- 
per will live in that honse," said Mr. Graham, 
with snbdued bitterness, 

" Oh I but that was all such a mistake," eried 
Mrs, Graham ; "she meant no harm^ Ned." 

" She told me so too, and I did not believe 
it," said he, with flashing eyes, " and if I lived , 
tili doomsday, I should not believe it ; besides, 
I have just met Mr. Cowper, looking much cut 
up, as he well may be. And now, auntie, do me 
a favour. Let us talk no more of Miss Bertram. 
Let US both hope that she will recover, and live, 
and be happy, but her doom is to be decided by 
next Monday, and next Monday is to be my 
wedding-day. I wish her well, God knows I 
do ! I even forgive her the great wrong she did 
me, but I wish to forget her — let her be to me 
as one who never existed, as I shall be to her." 

"Ned, you are hard 1'' Mrs. Graham could not 
help saying. 

"I have suffered," he answered, looking 
vaguely before him, "and sufifering does not 
always make us meek." 
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They said no more, but when they passed by 
the house of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
where Lily Bertram lay between Kfe and death, 
Mrs, Graham looked pitifiilly towards one 
Window, and her nephew knit his brow and 
compressed his Ups, and looked straight before 
him. 

The whole of that afternoon, which Mr. Gra- 
ham Bpent as usual in Lily's society, his annt 
watched him. He was as cheerful and as 
attentive as ever to his affianced wife ; his brow 
was calm, his look was clear, but now and tben 
it beeame very absent, the look of one who 
gazes at something very far away. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" TrOÜ know Miss Bertram is given up," said 

X Mrs. Petherick. 

Mrs. Scot, who was addressed^ and whom the 
mere thought of sickness and death depressed, 
replied very crossly that Captain Jekyll had 
just told her Miss Bertram was a little better. 

"Of course he did," said Mrs. Petherick, "but 
I thought, Mrs. Scot, you knew what Captain 
JekylPs news were worth." 

" I find it very hard that everyone should bo 
ill or dying," resumed Mrs. Scot, in a lamenta- 
ble tone, "and I think it really unkind that 
everyone should come with such news to me in 
my present state of health." 

" Well, but, my dear Mrs. Scot, I don't invent 
the news,^' argued Mrs. Petherick, who thought 
this remark personal. 

Mrs. Scot, who looked by no means sure that 
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Mrs. Petherick did not invent her news, sighed 
profoundly, and abstained from giving any 
answer. Jane and Louisa exchanged a few 
"whispered remarks, then were silent. Lily sat 
leaning back in her chair by the window, where 
she was sewing in the light of the setting snn 
that streamed with long slanting rays of gold 
into the room« She let her needle flag, and 
leaning her cheek upon her band, looked gently 
sad. 

*^Poor Lily/' she said, **I hope she will 
recover," and she sighed, and Mr. G-raham, who 
sat opposite her, looked at her and read every 
line of her face as if he had ncver gazed on it 
before. What a fair white brow spread beneath 
the soft dark hair ! How clear and fine were 
those delicate eyebrows 1 The dreamy eyes 
were both gentle and tender. Every line of 
that charming conntenance spoke of repose and 
peace. Could passion, or ungentle emotion, or 
ßorrow even, ever disturb the gracefiil harmony 
of those serene features? How was this? 
In what region beyond grief, or strife, or 
nuqniet thoughts did this fau* Lily move that 
they never reached her ? And he sighed a little 
weariedly, whilst the argument about the other 
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Lily's life and death went on near him, and 
Mrs. Graham, who sat out of the sunlight in the 
shadowy part of the room, looked at him with 
tears in her blue eyes. 

" And I am sure Mrs. Morgan, who had just 
met Miss Cowper, who was crying, could not be 
mißtaken,*' insisted Mrs. Petherick, getting 
affronted at Mrs. Scotts obstinate belief in 
Captain Jekyll's declaration tbat Miss Bertram 
was a little better. 

*^If Miss Bertram had not been better, Miss 
Cowper would not have been out," said Mrs. 
Scot, rather triumphantly. 

"Ohl she has to see to Mr. Cowper, of 
course," promptly answered Mrs. Petherick. 
*' Everyone knows that Mr. Cowper is in debt 
up to his very ears ; that he wanted to marry 
Miss Bertram, and that there is some terrible to 
do about his great prize. I never quite believed 
in it, for my part, and of course Mn Lennard's 
death and no will must have been a sore blow 
to him." 

And so the conversation drifted away from 
Miss Bertram and her illness, until it flagged 
and almost ceased, and the room became op- 
pressively still. What is there in the air, even 
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thongh the sky be clear, that often teils us 
when a storm is Coming on? What subtle 
signs are they which sight and hearing at once 
detect t A little cloud drifting by, a low wind 
rising^ then falling down again, a sudden still- 
ness, a lightning fiash, a thunder-clap, and it 
ia done, the storm has come and marred in a 
moment the fair face of Nature. Ab it is with 
the World we live in, so is it with that world of 
human beings and their passions and emotions 
which seems so smooth and is so pregnant with 
all the Clements of wrath and storm. Mrs. 
Petherick, annoyed at the dulness which had 
fallen npon them all, made another vigorons 
attempt at conversation. 

" I always knew Mr. Cowper would not turn 
out well,'' she said, nodding shrewdly. " There 
was something what d'ye call him about the 
man.'' 

"I really don't understand," irritably re- 
plied Mrs. Scot. "What can you mean, Mrs* 
Petherick !" 

Mrs. Petherick did not attempt to answer. 
No one indeed tried to speak. Everyone looked 
at the door^ outside of which stränge sounds 
were heard, as of one seeking admittance, which 
was vehemently denied. 
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" Oh 1 sir, don't ! — oh 1 pray don't ! — indeed, 
sip, you can't 1'^ the voice of Sarah was saying, 
in low, though disturbed accents. "Indeed — 
indeed, sir — ^^ She aaid no more. The door 
opened, a tall^ manly figure entered the room,. 
and with his entrance the storm broke npon 
them all. 

William Lennard looked neither right nor 
left. He went straight to where Lily sat, and 
Standing before her in the red light of the^ 
setting sun, he said in a low, broken voice, 

" Lily, yon know me ! I am not dead, but 
living, Lily I" 

Mrs. Scot screamed, but who heeded her 
then ? William held out his two hands to Lily 
Scot, She rose slowly, her face was ashy, her 
Ups were white. 

*• William ! William !" she said ; and her handa 
were clasped in his. 

" My darling !" he exclaimed, with a sob. 

But if he did not know, she quickly remem- 
bered that a great wide gap stretched between 
them now. The white work she was stitching 
— it was part of her wedding trouBieau — had 
slipped on the floor at the feet of Mr. Q-raham,' 
who was gazing at them both with stränge 
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caimness. In vain, with a nseless instinct of 

•concealment^ Jane and Lonisa went up to their 

recovered cousin, and standing between him 

«nd Mr. Graham said, "0hl WUliam! Wü- 

liam 1" and began to cry. In vain the young 

man^s jealous eye had fiashed as he saw his 

rival, and Lily's fair cheek had grown deadly 

pale. Mr. Grraham remained impassive. It 

seemed to him later that he had always known 

this was Coming, that he had always feit that 

William Lennard had not been really drowned, 

but would rise from the depth of the sea waves 

some day, and claim back, if not Lily, who was 

pledged to him, at least Lily's love, which she 

•could not alienate from her sailor cousin; so 

whilst Jane and Louisa uttered exclamations, 

whilst their mother went into hysterics, and 

Mrs. Petherick's voice was heard, he looked at 

these two as they stood before him in the red 

snnlight, with a sort of apathy. It was not Lily's 

love he wanted, but the rest which Lily could 

give him. So when at last she turned astartied, 

frightened look upon him, he only smiled, and 

rising, held out his band to the young man. 

"Mr. Lennard/' said he, "I wish you joy of 
jour safe return. You know, or may guess. 
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what everyone believed your fate to be. Tou 
come back to find many cbanges, hui 1 for one 
am heartily glad to see you safe and sound once 
more." 

Lily, as she heard bim, looked piteously at 
William. And yet she seemed relieved at Mr. 
Grabam's composnre. Sbe yielded to her fate 
with the Submission which had been her lot 
through life, and so stood between the present 
and the past, silent and pale, but also resigned. 

** William," she said, a little faintly, " you 
have not spoken to my mother yet." 

But William took no notice of poor Mrs. Scot, 
who was sobbing on the sofa. He took no 
notice even of Mr. Grabam's outstretöhed band 
— he only gave bim one look of utter abhor- 
rence, then turned bis burning eyes upon Lily. 

**What were your last words when we 
parted 'i" he asked^ in a low, distinot voice. 

Lily tried to answer, but her lips moved and 
uttered no so and. Mrs. Scot, however, had 
heard the question, and clasping her hands, 
Said distractedly^ 

"William, William, have you come back 
only to make mischief, and be the undoing of us 

all r 
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"What were your last "words when we 
parted ?" aeked William, again. 

"God knows how I grieved for you,^' an- 
flwered Lily, at last — " God knows how I bless 
Hirn for having restored you, William," 

" Do you V Said William, savagely. " I have 
not seen my uncle yet. I come to you, and 
this is my welcome. Thank you, Miss Scot — 
thank you." 

" Your uncle is dead," said Mrs. Scot, with a 
znoan ; ^* and it is just like you, William, to rush 
in and not know it. Mr. Cowper has come to 
Claim the property, 1 believe ; but I should say 
you are the rightful heir." 

*' My uncle is dead l" exdaimed William, 
tuming very white. " What next I" 

No one answered; only Mrs. Petherick re- 
marked — 

"I feel sure Mr. Lennard made no will. I 
heard him saying as much again and again. 
* Let them fight it out,' said he." 

William did not heed her. Eis lot had 
been a hard one; he had been wrecked, and 
he had fought for his lifo with the furious 
waves, that swallowed others by his side. 
He had wandered through deserts where 
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savage beaets^ and men more savage than they, 
"were ready to spring upon and destroy him. 
He had escaped it all, and made bis way home, 
through fatigue and toil that would have killed 
one less streng, and this was bis welcome! 
The girl he loved was going to marry another 
man, and bis uncle's bome was closed upon bim 
by the pitiless band of deatb ! Perbaps it was 
not wonderful tbat tbe look wbicb be now cast 
round tbe poom was somewbat stern. 

"1 am not wanted bere," said be, bitterly. 
*' Good-bye, Mrs. Scot. Good-bye, Miss Scot ;" 
and giving Mr. Graham a last look of bäte, 
be walked out, and did not take the trouble to 
close tbe door after bim. 

" Do shut tbat door, Louisa !" plaintively said 
Mrs. Scot, wbo had a borror of draughts. 

Lily looked at her fiiture busband, and said 
firmly — 

^' Forgive bim, Mr. Graham ; he will know 
better later. Now be is excited and unjust,^' 
ßbe added, her white Ups quivering. 

'* I call it dreadful to come and startle people 
so," said Mrs. Scot, a little indignantly. "If 
William had had a partiole of consideration for 
Lily and me, be would have prepared us for 
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his return. He always was a dreadful boy/* 

Mr. Graham looked at Lily, aud said 
quietly — 

" Poop fellow 1 Yes, Lily, you are right. 
He will know better later." 

She sank down on her chair with a weary 
sigh, then took up her work, and went on with 
it, as we must go on with life, sad or gay 
though it may be. Mr. Graham did not stay 
late that evening. Mrs. Petherick talked, and 
Louisa's tongue went freely ; but there was an 
awkwardness in the discourse that made it 
worse than RÜence. 

" This has tried you," he kindly said to Lily, 
in a tone which could not reach even Mrs. 
Petherick's attentive ear. " You will be more 
yourself to-morrow.'' 

With a gratefol look, Lily gave him her 
band. 

" You know you can rely upon me,'' she said. 

Sarah, who was bringing in the lamp, gave 
them a stealthy glance as she placed it on the 
table, and she heard Mr. Graham answering — 

** Yes, Lily, I know 1 can." 

It was thus they parted. 

*'I have such a headache!" said Mrs. Scot, 
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uttering an exasperated sigh as ehe looked at 
Mrs. Petherick. " Poor William ! I am so glad 
he was not drowned!'' and being so glad, Mrs. 
Scot began to cry, for she saw that Lily was 
verj pale, and that Mr. Graham had gone away 
long before his usual hour, and she really did 
not know how it would all end. " And Lily's 
wödding-day nezt Monday, and omr trunks 
packed and all^ and shall we ever go to England 
now V was Mrs. Scot's lamentable but internal 
conclnsion. 

"And so that was William, was itf re- 
marked Mrs. Graham, who had been a silent 
witness of the brief bat significant seene ; then, 
with that awkward habit of speaking her 
thonghts aloud, she added — 

"What a fine young man he has grownl 
Quite handsomel But don't you think, Lily, 
he should have written to teil you he was 
aUve V 

Lily did not answer ; but Mrs. Petherick said, 
in her cheerM way— 

^^I have no doubt he wrote, Mrs. Graham, 
and that the letter was lost.'' 

"I have such a headachel'' said Mrs. Scot 
again. 

VOL. ni. TJ 
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Mrs. Petherick took the hint^ all the more 
wiUingly that there was nothing more to learn ; 
and advising her dear Mrs. Scot to go to bed 
early, she rose, and left the family to their owu 
reflections. Lily at once pnt her work away 
and went upstairs. Mrs. Graham looked after 
her. 

** Do you know," said she, rubbing her nose^ 
and again speaking with her incorrigible frank- 
ness — " do you know, I am afraid Lily may be 
making a sad mistake. Now, snppose she is 
still fond of William ; ought she " 

"Still fond of William !'' «Jmost soreamed 
Mrs. Scot, clasping her hands in amazement 
and indignation. "My dear Mend^ what do 
you mean? Was she ever fond of him, poor 
boyl She agreed to marry him because he 
worried her into it. Indeed, we all teased her, I 
am sorry to say. But first love, Mrs. Graham 
— first love ! Oh^ there is nothing like it after 

aiir 

^^ I suppose so," answered Mrs. Graham, ab- 
sently. '* I think," she added, " that I will go 
and see how poor little LUy Bertram is going on. 
Mrs. Petherick's account has made me miser- 
able." 
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Np Booner had the door closed upon her than 
Mrs. Scot burst into tears. 

" Mark my wordß/' said ßhe, addressing her 
two daughters, when she could speak, "Lily 
will never be Mr. Qraham's wife. That unfortu- 
nate boy has come and undone us all. Heaven 
knows/' added the poor lady, " 1 do not wieh 
that he had stayed at the bottom of the sea ; 
but, oh I if he had not come back before next 
Tuesday, what a bleasing it would have been." 

When Mr. Graham left Mrs. Scot's sitting« 
room, Sarah Webster, who had lingered in the 
room, went out too, saying, with some eager- 
ness: 

" ril open the door for you, sir." 

But once they were both under the archway 
her manner altered. 

'* Oh I sir," she said, in a low, impressive tone, 
*' will you let me say a few words to you before 
you go — just a few words ?" 

Her sunken dark eyes glittered, her sallow 
cheeks were flushed, her thin, nervous frame 
quivered with stränge excitement. Mr. Graham 
had often watched this woman, and wondered 
at the smothered Are that seemed to be ever 
buming within her. He now looked at her 

ü2 
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curioüsly. He feit so wearied and so cold, how 
coüld she be so eager and so impassioned. 

" What is it ?" he asked, with his band on tha 
lock of the old gate. 

•* Oh 1 sir, not here, if you please/' said Sarahs 
opening the dining-room door, and looking at 
him beseechingly. 

A cold, snrprised, and rather hanghty look^ 
was Mr. Graham's answer ; bnt he remembered 
that this woman had reared Lily Scot, and h& 
yielded to the invitation. He entered the dining- 
room, where a light was bnming on the table, 
and Sarah quickly foUowed, and closed the door 
after her. 

" Oh I sir," she said, breathlessly, " don't you 
go and believe a word of it. I know how they 
will all try to poison you against my dear 
young lady, just out of jealousy, because they 
öay you are so rieh ; but don't you believe it — 
only you take her away, when you are married, 
keep her travelling and gay like, and it will all 
be right, sir." 

She had put her two hands on the table, and 
leaned forward to look at him^ with mingled 
imperiousness and entreaty. What stränge 
energy there was in her, again thought Mr. 
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Oraham, and how terribly clear it was to him 
that this mamage of bis with Lily Scot was 
the life and death of the family. He had guess- 
ed as much already, but Sarah Webster pnt it 
before him in her vulgär ardour with cruel 
plainness. 

« Well," he Said, wearily, '« what next, Sarah f ' 

Before she could answer^ the door opened, and 
Lily appeared on the threshold of the room« 
She had heard a sonnd of voices as she was 
going upstairs^ and she had come to see who 
was within. 

Sarah could not repress a guilty start, and 
Mr. Gfraham's gravity was significant. For a 
few moments Lily stood looking at them both, 
pale^ silenty and motionless ; then^ with her quiet 
dignity, she said, 

^* My mother wants her sago^ Sarah/' And 
Sarah, quailing beneath her young mistress's 
look, lefl the room without a word. Lily walk- 
«d straight up to Mr. Graham. 

'* Well," Said she, rather excitedly, and trying 
to laugh, her calm manner all gone, ^^ what were 
you doing here with Sarah, Mr. Graham? Was 
she reversing the positions, and giving me a 
character V 
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*^ Lily I" and he held out bis band and drew 
her towards bim, and looked down in her 
face. 

" You may look at me," she said, quickly and 
proudly. " I am not afraid." 

" Poor Lily I" he half eighed. The hand he 
held trembied within bis, tbe eyes he was gaz- 
ing into opened wide» then closed tbeir weary 
lids. ^' Poor Lily !" he said again, and stooping, 
he kissed her, and in that kiss bis first love died 
at last, and for ever. 

What passed after thist Lüy neyer knew. 
Perbaps nothing passed. She was shivering in 
every limb^ and sank down on tbe nearest chair. 
When she looked aronnd her by tbe dnll ligbt 
of tbe candle buming on tbe table, she saw 
that she was alone and that Mr. Graham was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ÜP the street, far into the lonely country, 
went Mr. Graham in the deepening twi- 
light. The land lay flat around the little 
Norman town ; soft, dark clouds drooped down 
to the edge of the low horizon, and seemed 
to endose all things for the long, calm dum- 
bers of the night. The evening was grey 
and chill ; bnt its cool breath was still tender. 
No penetrating keenness abode in those white 
mists which floated over the dark green of the 
pastures or the pale patches of the yellow 
stnbble. They rose slow, insidious perhaps, 
but fair and gentle, from the bosom of the 
earth, and seemed to greet the lonely man, who 
left behind him the dwellings of his fellow men 
to seek their companionship. 

Not nntruly has Nature been named the 
great mother. Mother like, she calls ns, and 
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thoügh we heed her not, she waits, and bides 
her hour patient and eternal. She knows that 
in Borrow and calamity and abandonment that 
hour will surely come. She is ever ready to for- 
give our ingratitude, to welcome us back^ her 
prodigal children^ and to Iure us to her society 
*with a thousand tender wiles. The clouds ia 
the sky, the shrill voice of the wind, the moan- 
ing of the sea, the ripple of unseen waters, the 
cool shadow of forest trees, the veiy grasses 
beneath our feet, all have a language which 
Sounds sweeter than music to ears wearied by 
the Speech and falsehood of man. 

Edward Graham did not feel wronged or 
betrayed as he left the little Norman town be- 
hind him ; but he feit very wearied. It seemed 
to him that he had been tossing on the shores 
of lifo for more years than he could reckon, and 
that rest, any rest, would be welcome at last. 
Once before he had feit thus, and he had sought 
for the repose he wanted with Lily ; but Lily 
had never loved him, never — not even when he 
first saw her sweet face. He had been a desir- 
able lover then, as he had been now, and that 
was all. He was not angry with her' now that 
he recognised this truth. No jealousy of 
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William Lennard was in his heart; he could 
imagine bim Lily^s husbandy and that heart 
feel no quicker throb at the thought. **It 
muet have been very long ago that I loved her," 
was his sad inevitable conclnsion. " I wonder 
if we had married next Monday how we should 
have got on? As others do, I suppose. A 
little cold — a little tired of each other, tili 
children bound us more closely to the home life, 
and time strengthened tbe bond of our com- 
panionship, or death broke it for ever. Poor 
Lily ! I do not think she would have rejoiced 
over my grave, yet if she found herseif still 
young and free conld she have helped thinking 
of him? I suppose not. There are feelings 
which no power can control, which are a part 
of our being, and they must either yield to the 
decay of time or abide with us to the bitter 
end." And so speculating on the present and 
the past, and looking at the possibilities of things, 
as if he were a stranger to all that had happen- 
ed and might happen yet, he went along the 
. high road^ turning neither right nor left until it 
was night, and the mists cleared away, and the 
stars came out and glittered coldly in the dark- 
ness of the sky. He looked up at them vague- 
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1 j, 843 if he wondered who and what they were, 
for personal thonght was drifting from him, 
and it was mechanically that he at length 
tnmed his back on the lonely conntry. Little 
by Utile the sights and sonnds of life met him 
as he walked on, The lights of Saint Anbin 
shone before him. A watch-dog barked in a 
distant farmyard, a church clock stmck the 
hour far away, and a peasant sitting sideways 
on his tired horse rode slowly by and uttered 
his courteous bon soir, as he tnmed into a side 
path. 

"jBon 5(nV," mechanically answered Edward 
Graham, and he wondered who the man was, 
and to what sort of a home he and his horse were 
going. Indeed he was ever wondering in this 
dull mood of his. Everything was so stränge, 
so old, and yet so new. As he passed by the 
Asile where he had once seen the old men and 
women and Sister Martha, he stopped to look 
at it. Was it the other day that he had been 
there with Lily, or was it yews I The door 
was ajar, and an old man was stnmbling in. 
Mr. Graham canght sight of a Sister's white 
cap, and the gentle thongh reproving voice 
which Said, " Late again, P^re Vincent," sound- 
ed like Sister Martha's. 
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•* I went to ask," the old man answered. 

**Welir 

« Oh, so bad— so bad I" 

The door closed, and Mr. Qraham walked on. 
What, or perhaps who was it that was so bad t 
He had not solved the qnestion bj the time he 
reached the late Mr. Bertrames house. There,. 
too, he stopped, and looked^ and sighed. Poor 
Kttle Lily I — was she really dying? He did not 
think of the young beauty, love of whom had 
so Short a time ago been his fierce torment, bat 
of Mr. Bertrames little danghter, with her tangled 
hair and her laughing eyes, and it seemed a 
pity that such a child should die. ^* Poor little 
Lily !" he thought again. He was passing on, 
when the carved gate opened, and a man came- 
out into the street. Mr. Graham knew him at 
once — it was Richard Cowper. A thrill — the- 
memory of his old hatred — passed through him 
as he saw that pale face and &ir beard in th& 
gaslight; then it subsided into a dead calm^ 
Even that was gone. 

"Ahl good evening," said Mr. Cowper, with 
unusual gravity of aspect. 

"Good evening," answered Edward Graham,. 
Walking on. 
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Mr. Cowper walked by bis side. 

" You know she is given up f he said, in a 
low tone. He looked sad, and even gloomy. 

" Given up !" echoed Edward Graham slowly 
— " that seems hard." 

He spoke in a cold, mechanical voiee, almost 
^s if he did not know what he was saying, 

^^ Tes^ poor young thing, it is .hard. Such a 
lovely girl ! Some die, and some come back to 
üfe. Is it true that William Lennard has tumed 
upr 

'*! saw him axx hour ago^^^ answered Mr. 
Oraham. 

Mr. Cowper laughed, but he looked ill at ease. 

" Why did he not write all this time V seid 
hcy gnawing bis fair moustache. '^ Uncle always 
«aid he would halve it between us. I counted 
upon it. I came to this hole of a place for that 
— I — I contracted liabilities even on the faith of 
Mr. Lennard's promise. Mr. Lennard thought 
faim dead^ and so did I. It is not fair to the 
living for the dead to appear again in that 
«tartling fashion, is it ?" 

" No," echoed Mr. Graham^ " it is not fair." 

" Does not put you out, I hope I" hinted Mr. 
Cowper. 
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"Oh, no/' answered Edward Graham, *'it 
does not put me out." 

They had long passed Mrs. Scotts house, and 
had reached the church of St. Anne. Its deep 
gates lay steeped in shadow, but the light of a 
young moon gently touched the wonderfui 
carving, clear and dainty as lace, which rose 
above them. 

"Going in there?" said Mr. Cowper, in a 
surprised tone, as he saw bis companion sud- 
denly stand still. 

Tes, Mr. Graham was going in there, and 
with a eold " good night," he parted from Mr- 
Cowper. 

The church was lonely. A light burning^ 
before the altar lit it dimly. Edward Graham 
sank listlessly down on one of the benches, 
and, too inert for prayer, he let his soul fold it» 
weary wings in the Divine Presence, like a bird 
of passage, who, worn by its long flight, had 
come to rest there awhile. He looked at the 
altar, where Lily Scot was to have stood by 
his side, and though he thought that she might 
soon stand there, a pale fair bride, by the side 
of William Lennard, the thought woke nothing 
in his heart. It did not even wound that sense 
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of jealous pride which is almost the last feeling 
to die within ns. William Lennard's look of 
hate, Mr. Cowper's all but open tannt, left him 
as cold^ as dull. What did it matter — what 
did anything matter now? The present and 
the fnture were both a dreary blank, and the 
past — ^what was the past ? 

fleavilj, wearily he looked back npon his 
life, and laid it under that searching Eye — oh ! 
well for ns that it is so mercifiil I — ^to which onr 
weaknesses, onr follies, and onr sins are all re- 
vealed ; and as he nttered his med culpa in that 
sad honr, the Etemal Light that saw throngh 
him so clearly seemed snddenly ponred over 
the track of all his days. He saw now what he 
had never seen before^ that a feeling of hate, 
indulged in from yonth upwards, had warped 
his whole destiny. He had indnlged in it, 
cherished it, hügged it dose, and sacrificed 
almost all things to that abiding resentment of 
an early wrong. How small, how miserable, 
how pitiable it seemed now I A dying man is 
Said to cast a look of mingled wonder and 
ehame on the errors of his lifo. Their aspect is 
so different from that which they wore when 
they came to tempt him in the dangerous 
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strength of his manhood. Was it for this he 
fiinned ? — ^was it for that he went through the 
fiery glow of passion, or let the cold waters of 
despair sweep over him ? And a great trouble 
is so fjBu: like death, that it causes us to look 
npon life with altered eyes. The shöre we once 
stood on wears a changed aspect when we turn 
back and gaze at it drifting down the tronbled 
stream, that ends in the sadness of death« 

What was Richard Cowper^ Mr. Graham now 
asked of himself, that he should have lavished 
npon him so deep and long a scorn, and in that 
scorn put so much of the vital energy needed for 
nobler feelings and purer emotions ? The man 
had not seemed worth it as they walked side by 
ßide a few minutes ago. The man who could 
talk of her death and his liabilities, and the loss 
of Mr.Lennard's inheritancci almost in one breath 
— what was he? And ohi misery, misery I he saw 
it as if it were written in lines of fire ; it was tö 
this feeling that every other feeling in his life 
had been made subject, on this base altar that its 
loveliness, its tenderness and beauty, had been 
slain. And now, where was the remedy ? Hate 
was dead, true, but in its grave lay buried the 
promises of life, love, and hope ; and no raurgam 
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could be ever write on that pitiless tombstone. 

For some time tbe Organist had been practis- 
ing in the gallery above the cburch-door. The 
low, uncertain notes had floated through the 
quiet building with vague melody^ but now the 
nnseen musician suddenly Struck into a dirge 
which sounded like the requiem of Edward Gra- 
ham's past life, and pierced his very heart with 
grief. In this same church he had once cried 
over his hard lot with a young lüan's just and 
natural sorrow, and burying his face in his 
hands he now wept over the fatal sin of his life 
— the sin which had blighted his manhood. 

Suddenly he started and rose. A little bell 
was tinkling. A priest, bearing the holy Ciborium 
under a canopy, lights, and choristers moved 
past him and left the church. He followed 
mechanically out into the moonlit street, and 
went bareheaded after the little procession, tili 
it reached the door of Mr. Bertram's house. 
Two women walked by his side, and one of 
them Said to the other : ^^ It is a pity ; ehe was 
a pretty girl.'^ 

A great sickening came over him as he 
heard her. As he walked down the street, back 
to the CitS de Jerusalem, the black old houses 
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OD either side, and the cburch-steeplesy and the 
moon in the eky all reeled before him. He had 
battied long, btit the blow had fallen at last. 
She was dying, and he loved her. Yes, Mr. 
Graham was ill and stricken. Yes, he was very 
ill indeed, and the next morning, whilst the 
weary watchers stood around Lily's bed, won- 
dering how many hours she wonld live, Mrs. 
Graham was crying by her nephew's bedside, 
and a doctor was shaking bis head over him, 
and saying ominonsly, "Fever, madame — ^fever, 
and a bad ease — a bad case, but we will hope." 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

IT was a bad case and a alow one. Weary 
days were those that foUowed-r-days of 
watchiug for Mrs. Graham ; of pain, nnrest, and 
delirium for the sick man^ in which the one 
glimpse of conscionsness that he possessed 
fieemed only given to him that he might go 
through a keener agony than that which had 
laid him low. It came to him one moming 
when the sun shone in at hls ^dndow, tnrning 
the faded curtains of his bed into boming 
orange, and lighting the sad face of his annt as 
she bent forward to close the shutters. 

'^ Annt/' he said in a low, distinct voice. 

"Oh! Edward/' she cried, turning round 
quickly, " do you know me ?" and she came to- 
wards him with eager joy. 

"Tes, aunt/' he answered, very calmly, **I 
know you. You have something to teil me, 
have you not V' 
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Mrs. Graham tumed pale and looked scared. 

'^ No, no,^' Said ehe, clasping her hands, " not 
yet, Ned, not yet." 

"Give it to me," he said, holding out his 
wasted hand, and looking eagerly at her. 

" ßut, Ned, it is not time for your medicine,'* 
ehe argued. 

^'I do not mean the medicine, aunt, and you 
know it. I mean the wiU— her will. Give it 
to me.'' 

He held out his hand again. 

" Ned, I have no will." 

" You cannot deceive me, aunt. I was awake 
when theybrought it to you — you put it inthat 
drawer,'' and he pointed to an old-fashioned 
kommode. ^'It is in a long yellow envelope, 
with a black seal. Give it to me, aunt, I am 
sensible now^ and I want to read her will." 

« Ned, I dare not.'' 

'' You must, auntie, you must." 

He half rose as he spoke. 

"Do not — do not," she entreated, and she 
went and opened the drawer and took out the 
yellow envelope and put it in his hand. 

It was directed to himself. How pitiless and 
clear the letters of every word stood before his 

x2 
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eyes as they were there written in the formal 
legal band. He broke tbe seal, unfolded tbe 
encloBure, and tried to read, but bis sigbt was 
weak and dim^ and it was only bere and tbere 
tbat be could catcb a few words. Tbey were 
more tban sufficient. 

*' Tbis is my last vnll and testament." Tbeu 
be saw bis name, "Edward Grabam;" tben 
came tbe bequest, *^ My bonse in Saint Aubin, 
known as tbe Field of tbe Clotb of Gold ;" tben 
hie heart faüed him. He tittered a great cry of 
anguisb : " Dead ! dead I dead !" and be saw 
and knew notbing more tili be woke again to 
life many days later, calm^ weak^ and broken» 

Tbe first feeling tbat retumed witb con- 
sciousness was tbat be bad beeu far away, and 
tbat it bad all bappened long ago. He also 
feit very feeble. He saw hie aunt's kind face 
smiling tbrougb ber tears, be saw ber fore- 
finger raised warningly^ and be obeyed tbe sign 
and was silent tili, witb retnming life, slowly 
but surely als tbe blood tbat flowed still lan- 
guidly in bis veins, came bact tbe last cry of 
grief wbicb .bad been on bis lips: ^'Deadl 
dead! deadl" 

"Ob! don% Ned — ^pray don't!" cried bis 
aunt^ beseecbingly — " don't begin again I" 
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" Where is the will V he asked. 

" 1 will give it to you presently," she an- 
ewered, tearfiiUy ; " but pray don't begin 
again/' 

He groaned aloiid. Then it was true — ^he 
had not dreamed it. She was dead, dead in 
her grave, with the heavy earth above her 
bright face. 

^' Teil me all abont it," he said^ looking at his 
aunt. 

'* Pray do not ask/' she answered, her tears 
flowing — "I cannot^ Ned — not yet — not yet. 
Indeed I cannot l" 

He was sflent, and put no more questions. 
Where was the need ? He knew all — he knew 
too much. His illness had been a long one^ but 
his recovery was rapid. His vigorous Constitu- 
tion enabled him to pass swiftly firom disease 
to convalescence, and he was soon allowed to 
get up and sit in the arm-chair for half an hour 
every day. 

'' Do not let him talk much," the doctor had 
Said ; " but try to interest him in bitö of news 
ör little gossip, if you can. Above all thiugs, 
do not excite him." 

Eind Mrs. Graham did her best. 
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"Everyone has been inquiring about you,"^ 
ehe Baid one day^ after settling bim comfortably 
in hie cbair. 

He was silent. 

"Perbaps you wonld like to know?" sbe pur- 
sued. 

Still be spake not. 

" Mrs. Scot came every day before tbey left, 
and — and tbey did not leave tili you were out 
of danger." 

No sign of emotion appeared on Mr. Grabam's 
pale face. Mrs. Grabam was relieved to find 
tbat be took tbis broad bint of Lily^s departure 
so little to beart ; but sbe also feit disappointed 
tbat be sbould be so passive under tbe news. 
Sbe tried sometbing eise. 

•* Would you believe it, Ned, tbey say Gaptain 
Jekyll is going to marry Mrs. Petberick ?" 

Mr. Grabam beard ber witb unmoved gravity • 

*'0b ! Ned," sbe could not belp saying, in a 
voice füll of sorrow, "will you never smile 
again t" 

"I daresay not," be answered; "but wbat 
matter? one can live witbout smiling, you 
know.'' 

Poor Mrs. Grabam looked very doleful. Sbo 
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had had her sorrows, but she could büII smile» 

*' I wish I could interest you in something,"' 
she Said, rather plaintivelj. 

His sunken eyes lit. 

« Teil me," he began. 

*'NoI no!" cried Mrs. Graham, raising her 
hands and looking alarmed; '*not that, Ned. 
The doctor has forbidden it. Not yet," she 
added^ entreatingly — " later you can know all, 
but not now/' 

He yielded. He seemed too inert to insist» 
He leaned back in his chair, shaded his eyes 
with his band, and half-closed his weary lids» 
Every day he slept so for a few minutes, and 
his aunt, thinking that he was sleeping, now 
softly moved away. But Mr. Graham was not 
sleeping. He sat with his back to the window 
and his face to the door. He looked at that 
door and remembered how he had feit the last 
time he crossed its tbreshold. She was dying» 
and he knew it^ and that knowledge, and not, 
as the doctor said, the chill mist of a Septem- 
ber evening, had poisoned his blood — that 
knowledge, and the long battle of wrath and 
injured love, and the proud man's struggle 
against them both, had laid him low. His poor 
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aunt I How pitiful and disconsolate she looked 
as she stood there at the further end of the 
room, gazing at him« She did not know, she 
could not nnderstand ; the time when she could 
do either was over, and she now saw the past 
through the dimness of age^ with perplezed 
wonder in her kind face. He closed his ejes, 
not to sleep, but to think, also not to meet the 
look of her gentle, reproachfdl eyes. 

''And so you are dead, my darling/' he 
thought, '' dead and bnried. You so young are 
gone, and I must stay behind^ and feel streng, 
and live years and years after you 1 Your pretty 
blooming face has Tanished^ and you loved 
me ! And I was blind, blind with hate and 
jealousy, and never saw it tili now, when it is 
too late for ever. What shall I do with your 
house, my darling? Shall I live in it, to be 
haunted by the step of your little feet on the 
stairs, by your bright face at every door and 
winde w? Ah 1 no ; not without you — not with- 
out you. Let that house be closed for ever, and 
be as the grave of love, since you are gone." 

"Ned," softly whispered Mrs. Ghraham^ "are 
you asleep V 

He did not answer. He could not. He feit 
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that bis Yoice would assuredly fall bim if be 
made tbe attempt. Mrs. Grabam, tbinking bim 
asieep, as usual, moved away softly on tip-toe, 
and went to tbe door. Sbe opened it gently 
and cautiously, tili be feit tbe draugbt from tbe 
stairs on bis face ; tben, after a pause, a mur- 
mur of voices followed. Was be asleep, or 
dreaming ? 

''flow is be?" asked a low voice. 

*' Much tbe same/' answered Mrs. Grabam, in 
tones equally low. 

Witb a wild tbrill of joy at bis beart be 
opened bis eyes and looked. Tbe door stood 
ajar, and in tbe opening Lüy Bertram's bloom- 
ing face was gazing in at bim. Tbeir eyes 
met, and at once tbe brigbt vision vanisbed. 

"Lily! — Lilyl" be cried, starting np to bis 
feet. 

*' Edward, wbat is it I" said Mrs^ Grabam, turn- 
ing round, and burrying np to bim. " Wbat 
is it, Ned ? And, ob I pray don't I" sbe added, 
entreatingly. 

*'Lily, wbere are you?'* be cried, witbout 
beeding ber. *'Lily, living or dead, come to 
me. 

The door opened very softly and very little. 
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In the slit a smiling and tearfui face peeped in, 
tben vanished, then came again ; then the door 
opened wider, and Lily slipped in like a bird 
getting out of its cage, and stood before 
him. 

"Not dead, but li\dng, Mr. Graham," said 
ehe. 

" Oh 1 my dear," cried Mrs. Graham, wring- 
ing her hands, " what will the doctor say ?" 

They did not heed her. They looked at each 
other with clasped hands and happy tearfui 
eyes ; they were indeed far beyond the region 
where doctors and their decrees are heeded. 

And joy, or rather the surprise of joy, which 
the doctor had dreaded, did not kill Mr. Gra- 
ham. There was a shock, and a severe one, 
but no real relapse. Mrs. Graham, who hated 
what she called make-believe, was much reliev- 
ed at the discovery. 

"And you are not angry with me, Nedl" said 
she, pathetically. "But you had got hold of 
the unfortuate idea that dear Lily was dead, 
and had made her will, and there was no get- 
ting it out of you, and the doctor said I was to 
wait tili you were streng enough to bear it; 
and so she came and peeped in at you, and 
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you found it all ouf And then, with her in- 
corrigible franknese, " I suppoße you will build 
the turret now ?" added she. 

Of course Mr. Graham built the turret, and of 
oourse it Stands there now, a memorial of the 
bitter paßt, and a sign of the happy presentl 



THE END. 
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ViNGBNNBB. Bj Alezahdkb Baillib OoGHBANx, M.P. 1 YoL domy 
8yo. 158. 

" A Tery interestlng yolmaa.'^^Tbnei. 

** An IntereBttng and pleasantly wrltten Tohane."— Fb»^ Fair, 
**The pemaal of fhis volume will enlighten, Instroct» and Interest the readar. 
Thronghoat there Is a yigonr of narratire and description tfaat stamps the antbor 
as a moBt sDCoesafol hlatoiian, thoroughly accnrate and ImpartlaL"— O^Mirl JourntA. 

CELEBEITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lobd 
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TALES OP OUE GREAT FAMILIES. By 

Edwabd Wa£FOBD, M.A.I Anthor of " The County Famüies/' &q. 
2 Yols. crown 8yo. 21s. 

CoanoiTs:— The Lady Blanche Arnndell of Wardoor— The Two Fair Ganninga— 
The ThellaBBona— The Noble Hoose of Cedl— Lanrenoe, Earl Ferron-Tha 
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GhoBt— The Wltty Dnke of Wharton— The Dncal Hoose of Bockingham— The 
Noble Hoose of Stafford— The Docal Hoose of Bichmond— George Hanger, 
Lord Coleiaine<»De Cooroy, Lord of Eingaale— The Heiress of Haddom Hall-« 
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— ^okmel Ohartrae— The Ooortenaya— The Hoose of Berkeley— Bomance 
of the Hoose of AshbrookF— Bomance of the Townshenda— The Dymokes of 
BcrlYolBby, fto. 

" An entertaining, yäloable, and InstroctiYe work.**— ZVitZy TÜeffraph. 

" This work Is replete with interest, Information, and anecdote. It will take its 
place beeide the best Standard yolomes, and no library, poblic or priyata, will be 
complete wlthoot it*' — Court JcumaL 

**Mr. Walford always wiites amosingly and sensibly. Often as we haye had to 
conmiend bis Ilterary prodocttons, we do not remember to haYe ever beox able to 
epeak of them with greater confldenoe than in the prosent instance.'*- J/eMenper. 

LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of 

Fbangb. By Chablbb Düxb Yoitgi, Regins Professor of Modem 
History and English Idteratiire in Qaeen's College Belfast. New 
AND Chbafisb ^ition. 1 Yol. largo post 8yo, with Portrait. 9s. 

** Professor Tonge'B *IJfe of Marie Antoinette ' sopplles, in a most attraotiYe and 
readable shape, aJUl the latest hiformation respecting this onf ortonate Qoeen.'*— 
ChmxhQiKuifrteHiBeoie». 

** A work of remarkable merit and interest, wbich wOl, we doobt not^ become 
the most popolar ^^g^«*» history of Marie Antoinetta**— ^jMctator. 

** A wo» of considerable Yaloe. It is a most interesting and carefolly-considered 
biography, as well as a Yäloable eloddation of a portion of the poliücal hiatory of 
the last centory."— J/oHNR^ Poik 

* * This book is weU written, and of thiilling interest**— ^codemy. 

«« An inYaloable biography ; one of the Yery bestof modern timea**— •ir«MM0«r. 

**AnarratiTefaU of interest from first to last To teil it dearly aod straight- 
f orwardly is to arrest at onoe the attention of the reader, and in these qoalitiM of 
a biographer Professor Yonge Imyos little to be desired.**— ti^Aic 
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MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 TO 

1816. By Ghables Loftüs, formerly of the Boyal Nayy, 
late of the Goldstream Gnards. 2 vols. crown Syo. 21s. 

**It was a happy thonght that impelled Major Loftna to gl^e ns fhese reminia- 
oenoes of 'the old war/ which still retains so strong a hold on oar sympafhieab 
Every word trom an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes Is now iruiutblB. 
Hajor LoftoB played the part allotted to him wlth honoor and ability, and he 
relatee the story of hls sea llf e with spirit and vigoor. Some of his sea stories are 
aa langhable as anythlng in 'Peter Simple,* while many of hie adYentnree on 
Bhore remlnd na of Oharles Leyer in hu freshest dayg. Döring his sea life 
Major LoftoB became aoqoainted with many distingoiahed persons. Besides fhe 
Duke of Wellington^ the Prince Begent, and Wil^un IV., he was bronght into 
personal relation wlth the allied Sovereigns, the Dac D'Angool&ne, Lord William 
scntlnc^ and Sir Hudson Lewa A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book W6 
have not often nBÖJ'^—Skmdard, 

" Major Lof tos giTes us a book as entertainlng as * Midshipman Easy,* and aa 
InstmctlTe as a book of trayels. It has not a doli page In it ; and, whether by the 
camp-flre, in Üie barrack-library, or on shipboard, we are oonfldnit it will reoelTO 
a warm welcome, whilst Its literary merit will commend it to those moonnected 
with the Services.'*— ITnitocf Service Magfuine. 

REOOLLEOTIONS of COLONEL DE GÖNNE- 

TILLE. Edited from the French by Ghaslottb M. Yomob^ 
Aathor of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
" The aathor of tfais very interestlng memoir was a French gentleman of anisient 
lineage, who lef t his home in Normandy to enter the Service of Napoleon L in 
1804, and, having distingoished himself in the Grand Army, retired from müitaiy 
life in 1883, and snrvived to witness the war of 1870, and the ontbreak of the Com- 
mune of 187L The personal career of M. de GonneviUe, as we see it in his modest 
aoconnt of himself, presents a nunber of polnts of interest— for he was an oiBoer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, vigilant, and with great presence of mind. The 
most valnable part of these memoirs oonsists in the llght they throw on the great 
age of military wonders and revolntion which passed before M de GonneviUe'a 
eyes. The work contains some interestlng detafls on more than one campaign of 
the Grand Army which have not, we believe, been disdosed before ; and it adds to 
cor knowledge respecting the stroggle in Poland and Pmssia in 1807, and several 
passages of the Peninsnlar War. It brings ns, also, within the presence of Na- 
poleon L, and some of the Chiefs whonphela the fortuies of the TirtA Empire ; and 
Its aneodotes abont that eztraordinary man are evidently gentdne and very charac- 
teristia It introdnces ns to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the canses of its strength and weakness. The work disdoses a vaiiety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hnndred 
Days, the Bonrbon Bestoration, and the Bevolntion of Joly, 1830. On the whole, 
readers who care to know what an hononrable soldler heard and said of the most 
wonderfal time in modern history will find in these pages mach to ddight them. 
We have dwelt at length on tfais instroctive reoord of the experlences oi a mem- 
orable age, and can conmiend it cordially to oor readera**— ZTto Tknu, 

OUB BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Eev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Chnrch, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 
** This work is good in concqption and cleverjy ezecnted, and as thoroo^^ilj 
honest and eamest as it is interesting and abl& Tb» style is original, the thooght 
vigorons, the information wlde and thorongh, the portrait-painting artistio, and 
the comments keen enongh to gratify and bnpress any stadent or thinker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the aathor. liiere te not % 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to leave anflnished or to find nninter- 
esting Moreover, there is wlth the scholarly abilitv so slncere an eamestness^ 
and 80 mach devotional feeling of a reflned and simple sort, tender and troe, that 
we believe no one will be able to go throogh the volnmes wlthont being oonsoioas 
of having received a new impresnon of good, and witfaont having leamed a regsrd 
forthewxlter."-/oÄ»iJB««L 
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MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHBiE, Aathor of " Throngh Rnssia." 2 yols. crown 8to, with 
ninstrations. 21s. (In JamuxnfJ 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes op the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
EjQown," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Düee of Beau- 
FOBT, K.G., President, and the Membeis of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. lös. 

" Lord WOliam'B book Is genial, diBcnniye, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
Anfhoi^s personal recoUeetionB for Bome llyely storievand pleasant sketdies of 
some of uie more f amons dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any meuis limlt 
himBelf to the Engliah roads, and EngUsh coachea Bianooni's Iriah cars, the con«' 
tinental düigenceB) with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp doring the oocnpatlon of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his snbject, are all brought in more or less 
natmully. Altogether his volune, wiüi the yariety of its Contents, will be foond 
pleasant reading.'*— PoU McOl Gazette. 

**Lord William Lennox is fayonrably known as fhe author of a charming book 
füll of most interesting persontJ reooUections abont the great and celebrated men 
he has known ia bis time. We haye now f rom his f acile and gracefnl pen another 
derer and amnsln^ book, entitied * Coaching ; with Anecdotes of the Boad,* whioh 
is pnblished at a most seasonable time. It woold be very difficolt to ^ye any 
adeqnate idea of the fascinating contenta of Lord William Lennaz's work in a 
brief «päoe—saSSLoe it to say wat In the historical and antiqnarian sectiim the 
noble anthor's pleasant anecdotical humonr imparts to what woold othendse be 
a dry Performance all the charming gaiety of the sprightliest gossip. A very 
excellent accoont is given of Coaching in Ireland A qnaint acoomit, too, is given 
of some of the most ' moving accidents * inddent to Coaching, and Lora William 
teUs some cax>ital stories abont crack drivers, both professional and amatenr, who 
were once famons. Altogether, we may say his lordship has been snccessf nl in 
prodncing a fresh and llyely book, whidi contaias, in the pleasant guise of anec- 
dote and gossip, mnch Information, both valnable and curions, on what may be 
caUed an ont-of-the-way snbject"— 2>at7y Telegraph. 

** An extremely interesting and amuslng work; chatty, anecdotical, and hnmor- 
ons. By far the best Coaching book that has seen the light** — Ghbe. 

THKOUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND OANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. 0. MoENß, R.V.Y.O., Anthor of " Engliah Travellers and 
Italian Brigands." 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Blnstrations. 15s. 

"There is mnch in Mr. Moens's book that is decidedly fresh and original, while 
the noyel rontes that he foUowed introdnced him to many interesting plaoes which 
are too mnch neglected by ordinary tonrists.*'— «So^wcfoy Review. 

** An agreeably written story of a pleasant tonr."— Pa22 Mall Cfazette. 

"This book is pleasanüy written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 
interest are fresh and liyely, and are interspersed with entertalning anecdote. Mr. 
Moens giyes füll and yery yalnable Information to his yachting readers.*'— «Sjporfm^ 
€fazette. 

" Mr. Moens's interesting book is füll of the yery Information which is likely to 
be of seryice to any one who wishes to make a similar ttip.^-^Fielcl 

" A brightly-written, genial, and lively narrative.*'— G'rapÄic. 

** This is a model of what snch a book shonld be. The anthor has £^yen almost 
eyery atom of Information the most ezacting inqnirer conld demand, snch as Ülq 
particnlars conceming his yacht, its crew, its passengers, and its management; 
conceming pilots and their chai^s, coal and its cost, locks, distanoes, canal 
dnes, and ouer ezpenses, Ac^'—IUtutraUd NeiM. 

*'FoT those who may like to nndertake a similiar ezpedition the voltune will be 
fall of interest and of the greatest serYlce.*'— &{{'< Life, 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hepwobth Dixov. 
Second Edition. Vols.ldk2. Demydvo. 80b. 

**In two handiome yolnmes Mr. Dbcon berd £^veB qb fhe flnt instalmettt of a 
I10W bJBtorioal work on a most attraotiye sabjaot The book Ib in many respeote a 
fayonrable ■pecfmen of Mr. Dixon'a powern It Ib fbe most pafnataMng and 
elaborate ibat he bas yet written. .... On fhe whole, we may say ihat the book 
ifl one which will soBtiün the repntatlon of Its anthor aa a writer of great power 
and yerBatility, that it giTee a new aspeot to many aa old subject, and maentB in 
a very striking Ught 8ome of the moet reoent discoyeriea in Engliaih niatory.**— 
Athaueum. 

"In theae Toimnea the anthor ezhibita fai a aignal maaner bia apedal powen 
aad flneat endowmenta. It ia obvions that the biatorlan baa been at eapedal pidna 
to Jnatify bia repntatlon, to atraigtben bia hold npon the leamed, aad alao to 
extend Ua away OTor the many who prize an attractiye atyle and intereattng narra- 
tiye more bigh^ than laboriona reaearch and pbUoaopbio inaighi**— J/omtM PoaL 

"The thanka of all atndmita of Engliah biatory are dne to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
f or bJa clever and origbud work, * Hiatory of two Qaeena* The book ia a yalnaUa 
, oontribntion to Engliah biatory. The anthor baa conanlted a nnmber of original 
■onroea of Inf ormation— in partlcalar the arobiTea at Simanoaa, Aleala, and Veniea 
Mr. Dixon ia a akilf nl writer. Hia atyle, aiagolarly viyid, graphic, and dramatifr— 
ia aliye with human and artiatio intereat Some of the inoidental deaoziptioiui 
leaofa a very bi|^ level of xriotnreaqne power."-~2)aiIir ilTcwa 

uMr. Hepworth Dixon, in bia new work, baa ohoaen a theme at onoe intrinsl- 
eaUy intereating and admirably fit for illnatration by bia praotiaed aad briUianft 
pen. The Uvea of Catiiarine et Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample aoope to a 
writer ao clear and vlvid in bia deacrlptiona, ao lif elike in bia portraitune, ao da- 
dded in bia Jndgment, and whoae aparkllng vivadty of atvle can be abaded oifl^ 
wben neceaaary, by aneb delicate tonchea of tendemeaa and natboa For pleaaant 
leading and very affective writing we can warmly oommend Mr. IMzon'a vobmea*' 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OP TWO 

QUEENS : GATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
ByW.HsFWOBTH Dixon. Second EdUion. Demydyo. PricedOB. 
Gompleting the Work. 

^'Theae oonclnding volmnea of Mr. Dlxon*a * Hiatory of two Qneens * will be peiw 
naed with keen intereat by thonaanda of readera. whilat no leaa valnable to tha 
Btndent, they will be f ar more enthralling to the genenJ reader thaa the earliar 
half of the biatory. Every page of what may be termed Anne Bole^a^a atory äff orda 
a bappy illnatration of the antbor*a vlvld and plotoreaqne atyla The worlc abonld 
be f onnd in every Ubrary.**— Po«<L 

** Mr. Dixon baa pre-eminently the art of Intereating bis readen. He baa pro- 
dnoed a narrative of oonaideTable valne^ concelved m a apirlt of faimeaa^ and 
wxitten with power and pictareaqne effect"— Z^otZy ilTcwa 

**Mr. Dixon baa completed in theae volomea fhe two atoriea wblch be baa nanat- 
ed with 80 mnob graoe and vigonr. Better atill, he baa caat the Ught of tmth npon 
tnoidenta tiiat have not been aeen ander tiiat Ught bef ora. FnU of romantio and 
dramatio aentiment aa the atory of Catbarine ia, we tUnk tiiat the more abaorbing 
Intereat ia oonoentrated ia the atory of Anne äoleyn. Never baa it been told w 
fnlly, ao fairly, or ao attractlvely.**— JTotet and Qiueriet. 

fflSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hhfwobxh Dizow. A NswLibbabt Emioir. 

1 voL demy 8yo, with Portrait. 12«. 

•( Mr. Dixon'a 'WÜUam Fenn 'iB,perbape, the beatof bia booka Hehaanowi«- 
yiae d and laaued it with the addition of mndh freeh matter. It ia now offered in a 
■nmptaona volnme, matching with Mr. Dixon'a reoent booka, to a new generation of 
readera. who will thank Mr. Dixon for bia Intereathig and InatmctlTe memoir of 
one of the worthiea of England.'*— JEMMn^ncr 
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UFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVÄL ; 

Inolnding Eis Carrespondence. B7 Hü OrtmcUHitt, Spktceb Wai>- 

POLs. 3 volH. 8to, with Portiüt. BOt. 

" Ht. 'Wtipole'a «orb reflsote credit not 011I7 on Ui IndiDttT bk eomiiUIiig aa 

iDiportuii UoKnphr trom uüimtlo Dutarl»), bot tlM 00 hia alöqncooe, powor o( 

IntnprMiBg pcilldoM ahum^ ud gsosnl UMcut addrsia. Tlielilognphy vllltalCB 

— ^ . .1.—. — ^-... „_ -,..,.^. —-■'■tietOMUt.UKaMauailaptiM, 



COSITAS ESPÄNOLAS ; OK, Eveey-dat Life in 

Spuk. By Mtb. Huvbi, af Ickwell-Borr, Anthor of " Torkiah 
Hsrenu and Oirossiui Hamas." SecondEditiim. IvoLSta. ISo. 
»AAundiiglKHA; tnab, II*aly, «od «■""■'■'f It ni*T conlldait^ 1w rsoon- 
Bunded to tu rMdan wlio not to knov ■omMUiig aboat ths buxr IlT« nl Sp*tn. 
Un. H»rT*r ÜMoIbM OfbmlMr, Ukdild, tha Swml*], tha AUumbrn, B^rfll^ 
■na suajoawr plaoea; udlhnvli a IrMhucM uid ilDanUy Bboiit Ihe imnmt 
«UehtwwilttoisanHiMirHtt the bnla bad sarcr baan m*t«d bef or& n» 
flwultillTB hoDlty li ytrj brgelr dsralopad In onr ■adun', and KmM of the pua- 
agM nlWlng lo waturr an sitnmaly IbM, and lay tba «law batoca tha tjm lo 
yärta ctlniL 'What nuk« the liook adU moca attraoUT« la tha kssi aanae of 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selbotions from 

BIS DIARIES AND OORRESPONDENOK By Hn Wm. 

a TOls. Urge post Svo, nHk Portrait. 24s. 
Ii Dta Ol Hoaehalee wtU bs a valubla boak o( rateiaiKa tor flu mmlcal hla- 




-. - andlrt'Thalb^rc; 

BsrllOI, VallnlL O. TomW, 'Baila, Brataua, and mun- aChat UÜala ul uoLa in Iheir 
(iDia,irll]raeallaflaodärracoIleetl«ii. I( waa a daUcata taak tor Uadazo« Mo». 
Dhelea to Balact fnnn flu dlariaa In TateranoB toUrlngparaoiu, bat bar axtiaota haTa 
bMolndlelonal; Bude. UoadKiIai tnitaa faliij ot iniat la e^led the ' Kmdaof tha 
Fatnre'aiidltidlaalpIaitaiidUaJBdgBHnta on HairWagnar, Dr. Un^ Bnbat- 
■laln, Dr. Ton BOhm, I^olfl, As., wbBflisr aa oompaasn or enKnlaiiti, are b > 
UbMBliidrlt Earaoo^lHachesTfaUrthelalaBta oIonrn*llTeaTtiiIa,Blr8teni- 
dala Bannan, Ur. Uantarren. Hadams Anballa Ooddard, Hr. Jahn BaniatI, He, 
Hnllah, Hm Shaw, Hr. A. SalllTan, te. Tbe oalabilliaa wlth irtum HoiiflialaB 
casataooataa^tnalBdeBlr'Wattar Soatt, 81r Bobsrt PeaL Oa lala DakaotOun- 
brldgattha Bnnaau, Lonia FhUlppn Muoleoa tha Third, Bnniboldt. Hanir Hdn«^ 
Tbomaa Hon, Oonnt Haaaalroda, tha Dnohan ot Orieant, Prot Wol^ Aa. lu- 



RECOLLEOTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRÄNOE 

AND ENGLAND. B; Lisi Olehbktdia Datik. %nd Edition. 2 t. 

" Two channlnc Tolamaa, roll cF 1ha moat IntereaHn^ and antartalnlng nuCtar, 
and wilttea hi pläln. elagaol Encllih. Ladr Osmatttlna Dartai hai aesn miuh, 

i — . .. „s ■■— ed»aB. Har nnlone and brilHinl reeoUacUooa b*Te tho 

'uracter la Bcütlau^ Do iuddent vatcBA'—Pnl. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
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VOLS. L & n. OP HER MAJESTT S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BT EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 80s. 

Fbom shb Tm»:— "All fha dvUized world—- EnglUh, Oontlnental, and Ame- 
rloftn— takM «n interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the Btag» 
npon whlch has been enacted Bome of the grandeet dramae and saddeet tragedle» 
In onr national annal& If , in Imagination, we take onr stand (m thoBO time-wom 
wallB, and let oentory af ter oentory flit past na, we shaU see in dne Buccession tha 
majorlty of the moBt famona men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We Bhall Bee them iesting, ionsting, loye-making, plottins, and then anon, per- 
hapB, conunending uieir boiub to Ood in the presenoe of a nldeoiiB masked Agare, 
beurhig an aze in hja handa It Ib Bach pictoreB aB theae that Mr. Dlzon, with 
eonsiderable ekUl aB an hlBtorical lininer, hae set before aa in theae yolomeB. Mr. 
EÜxon daahea off the Bcenee of Tower hiatory with great Bpirii HIb deBCiiptiona 
are ^yen with each tersenesB and yigoor that we shoold spoil them by any attempt 
at condenBation. Ab fayoarable ezamplee of hlB narratiye powerB we may call at- 
tention to the Btory of the beantif ol bat nnpopolar Elinor, Qaeen of Henry IIL, and 
the deecription of Anne Boleyn'B flrBt and Becond airiyalB at the Tower. Then w» 
haye the Btory of the bold BiBhop of Dnrham, who escapee by the ald of a eord 
hidden in a wlne-jar; and the tale of Mand Fitzwalter, impriBoned and mnrdered 
by the caitifl John. PaBBing onwarda, we meet Charlea of Orleana, the poetlo 
Irench Prince, captored at Aginconrt, and detained f or flye-and-twenty years a 
priBoner in the Tower. Nezt we enconnter the balefnl form of Bichard of Oloaceeter, 
and are fllled with Indignation at tiie blackeBt of the black Tower deeda Ab we 
draw nearer to modern timea, we haye the Borrowfol Btoiy of the Nine Daya' 
Qaeen, poor little Lady Jane Orey. The chapter entitled **No OroBB, no Orown *' 
Ib one of the moBt affecting in the book. A matare man can Bcarcely read it with- 
oat f eeling the teare ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the flrst yolnme 
yieldB in interoBt to the chaptere which are deyoted to the Btory of Sir Walter 
Aaleigh. The greater part of the second yolome is oocapied with the Btory of the 
Gonpowder Plot The narratiye Ib eztremely intereeting, and will repay penual. 
Another eauu UUbre poBseBsed of a perennial intereet, is the morder of Sir Thomas 
Oyerbary by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dizon teila the tale Bkilfally. In con- 
cIoBion, we may eongratalate the aathor on Üüb work. Both yolnmoB are decided« 
ly attracüyei and throw mach Ught on oor national hiatory.'* 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTr S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Gompleting the Work. Third 

Edition. Demy 8vo. dOs. 
**TheBe yolmnee are two gaUeriee of richly pafaited portraitB of tiie neblest 
men and moet biHIlant women, besidee othen, oommemorated by KnglJBh 
hiBtory. The grand old Royal Eeep, palace and priBon by toms, Ib reylyifled in 
thCBO yolamee, which doee ue narraüye, extending from the era of Sir John EUot» 
who eaw Balelgh die in ]^daoe Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the laet priBoner im- 
mnred in the Tower. Few workB are giyen to ob, in these daya, bo abnndant in 
originality and reBearoh aB Mr. Dixon*a"-n<StaiictordL 

FREERUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with ColoTired DlnstrationB. dOs. 
**Mr. Dixon*B book will be certain not only to intereBt bat to pleaae its readera 
and it doBeryeB to do sa It oontains a great deal that Ib worthy of attention, and 
ia likely to prodaoe a yery oBefol effect'*— i8fatttrd0if Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 toL demy 8vo. I5s. 
" A llyely, interesüng, and altogether noyel book on Switzerland. It Ib fall of 
yalaable Information on Bocial, political, and^lesiaBtioal qaeetionB, and, Uke all 
Mr. Dixon'B books, is eminently readable."— ^at?y Nem. 
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MESSKS- HUKST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WO'RKS—Continued. 



WOEDS OF HOPE AND OOMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SOBROW. Dedicated by Permisaion to Thb Qüebv. 
Third Edition. 1 toL Bmaü 4to, 5b. bound. 

**ThMe leiten, the work of a pure uid devont spiiit, deseire to find many 
readera. They are greatly ^Buperior to the ayerage of what is called reUgloiui 
Uteratora**— iiMoMBiofk 

"The wiiter of the tonderly-oonoeiyed letten In fhis yolnme was Hn. Jollna 
Hare, a cdator of Mr. Manrica They are instinct with the deyoiit snbmiBaiyeneH 
and flne gympathy which wo assodato with the name of Maniioe ; bat in her thers 
is added a wmningneas of tact, and sometlmeB, too, a directneBs of langnage, whioh 
we hardly find even in the brother. The lettors were priyatoly prhited and dron- 
lated, and were f onnd to be the aonroe of mach oomf ort, whioh they cannot fall 
to afford now to a wide oirde. A sweetly-conoeiyed memorlal poem, bearing 
the weü-known initiala, '£. H. P/, glyes a yery faithfnl oatUne of thelife.**— ürttüA 
Quarterly Review, 

" This tonching and most oomf orthig work is dedicatod to Thb Qukev, who took 
a gracions intoreet in its flrst appearanoe, when printed for priyato drcalation, and 
foond oomf ort in ite pages, tuöd has now oommanded its poblication, that tha 
World in general may proflt by it A more praetical and heart-stining appeal to 
the afflicted we have neyer ezamlned.**— «StonctordL 

" These lettors are ezceptionally graoefal and toachhig, and may be read wltk 
proflt**— (TropAic 

EAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 
TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 Tol. 8yo. 14b. 

**The aathor has the knack of hltting off those llght sketches of plctaresqae 
lifo, which are none the less tolllng for being done by a passing observer. The 
really instractlye part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has espedal inter- 
est at the present tima^-^Pcrfl MäU Gazette. 

" The aathor describes his wanderings brightly and pleasantly, and his acooont 
will probably indoce many to yisit one of tiie most pictoresqae and intereating 
comers of Eorope."-— iSffomiardL 

"Ahandaomeand trostworthy yolmna The book is pleasantly written, and 
may proye asefol to all tiAing the aathor's adylce with referenoe to their nezt 
yaoatton trip.**— ii(ft<naNHn. 

*' What with his sprightly anecdotes, his deyer sketches, and his instrootiyo 
Bcraps of history and descnption, B. H. B. weayes together a pleasant and yery 
entertabiing bopk'*— £a;am«mr. 

"Montenegro and Dalmatia may certalnly be oommended to all who are weary 
of the besten tracks, and R H. & is a well-informed and entertabiing gaide to 
their soenery, legende, and 9Jxtiqvä.tieB.'*'~€frqphie. 

» The most readable portion of this interesting work is that deyoted to a descrlp- 
tion of lifo in Montenegro^ whidi the aathor sketohes in a yery bright and liyely 
fadiioo."— Olode. 

PEARLS OF THE PAOIFIO. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 YoL Demy 8yo, with 8 lÜustrations. 15s. 

**ThelitorarymeritB of Mr. Whetham's work are of a yery high order. Hla 
desoriptions are yiyid, the comments apon what he saw jodidoos, and there is an 
occasional dash of hmnoor and of pathos which stirs our sympathies."— ii(A«fu»tim. 

" Mr. Whetham is eyidently an intolligent and well-informed man ; he writos 
pleasantly, and it shoold be stränge if every one in a yolome of this size does not 
Und mach that is fresh and noveL'*— PaN MaU Gazette. 

" Mr. Whetham is scaroely behind Hermann Melyiüe in powers of yiyid descrip- 
tion. There is mach of the stränge and beaatlf nl in his graphic and adyentaroas 
narratiya" — Tdegrap^ 

** Mr. Whetham's descrlptlons of soenery are pictaresqae, and his aooounta of 
natiye manners and costoms homorons and entertaining."— «Sltamfordl 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J; 0. 

JsAFFBHOir. 2 yok. 8to. 80b. 

**This book Is readAbto and unnsing from flnt to last No one ong^t to be 
withont it No point of interest ooncemiiig the table or its appnrtenancM is teft 
nntoadied. Ba^ anecdotes oornacate on eyery paga**~ifonitR9 PatL 

**Mr. Jeaffreson chals pleasanüy abont meats and mannen. We oordlally 
reoommend to eyery ölasB of readera bis yery amosing and inBtmctiye yoltones. 
Theyare raov in style, rieh in aneodote, and fnll of good wnaa."—Skmdard, 

**ThiB work onght to be in erery Ubrary and on eyery drawing-room and dnb 
toble, as one of fhe moet deligfatf nl and readable books of the day. It is fnU of 
Information, interest, and amnsement"— Ctourt /ournoL 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRIOA. 

By 0. J. A11DSB88ON, Anthor of " Lake Ngami,** &g, Edited by 
L. Llotd, Anthor of "Field Sports of the North.** 1 yolnme 
demy 8yo. With Portrait of the Anthor. 158. bonnd. 
** This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damais 
Isad are espedally to be reoommended to the nataraUsC'—Aitardcqp BeHew. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Ouba. 

By Oaptain F. T. Towkshemd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Gnards. 1 toI. 
8yo, with Map and IllnstrationB. 15s. 
** A yolmne deddedlv abore fhe ayerage of books of mingled traysl and sport 
He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion.**— ^(Acnonim. 

**Captain Townshend's work is instmctiye and entertaining. It contains cfaap- 
ters f or all readers, racy narratiyes, abnndance of inddent, compendions history, 
important statistlcs, and many a page which will be perosed with pleasnze by the 
sportsman and natoralist"— ONirt /ournoL 

SPAm AND THE SPANIABDS. By Azamat 

Batdk. 2 toIb. crown 8yo. 21s. 
** By the aid of this really entertabiing book^e Oonu de Etpaiia of fhe moment 

may be bronght before the mind*B eye ..It woold be too mach to say fhat this 

is the most interesthig book npon Spidn and the Spaniards that has appeaied 
of late years, bat many may tmnk so after reading IV-^ÄthenmuoL 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

HoxL Mrs. Alfbed Momtqoiogbt. 1 yoL 8yo. 14s. 
** A most entertafaiing and hiBtracÜye work, whioh holds the attention spel]4xnmd. 
It oontains the f ollowing chapters :— La Belle Froyenoe, Monaco, Bologna, Florsnoe, 
Bome, ITaples, ItaliaaLife, Pompeü, Sonento, Oapri, Ama]fl,ftc.*'— CiMirt /omthoL 

TÜEKISH HAREMS & GIROASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. Habtbt, of Ickwell Bnry. 8yo. Second Edition. 158. 
**Mr8. Harrey notonly saw a great deal, bnt saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the mtrinsic interest of Mra EDaryey's book, we most 
not f orget to say a word f or her ability as a writer.'*— ZVmei: 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON IH. Gheaper Edition, in 1 yoL 68. 
** A biography of fhe beantifol and nnhappy Queen, more satisf aotory fhan any wa 
haye yet met with.**— Z>aay Newt, 

THE EXILES AT ST. GEßMAINS. By the 

Anthor of " The Ladye Shakerley.*' 1 yoL Ts. 6d. honnd. 
*'*The Eziles at St Germains* will be every whit as populär as * The Ladye 
Shakerley.' ""Skmdard. 
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W0BE8 BT THB ATJTHOB OF 'JOHN HALIFAX.' 

Euh in Qua Voliiiiie, elegantly printed, bonod, and iUmtratedi piioe 5f. 

ohristian's MISTAKE. 
a noble life. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 

ABOXJT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTBESS AND MAID. 



HANNAH. 

THB UNKIND WORD, 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM IJFB. 



THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 



WOBES BT THE AVTHOB OF «SAH SLIOE.' 

Eaoh in One Vohune, eleganüy printed, bonnd, andülnstrated, prioe 58. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANGES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERIOANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BT HBS. OLIPHANT. 

Eadh in One Volnmoi eleganüy piinted, bonnd, and Ülnstntedi piioe 5f. 



ADAMGRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BT OEOBOE HAO DONALD, LL.D. 

Eadh in One Volnmoi elegantly pzinted, boond, and illnstratedf prioe 6s. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALGONER. 



ALEO FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



DIANA, LADY LYLE. By W. Hepwobth Deon. 

8 Tols. (In Febnuay.') 

TWO LILDES. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" NathaUe," "Adele," &o. 8 rola. 

HER PLIGHTED TROTH. By Mrs. Auexandek 

Fbasbb, Anthor of " Gnardian and Lover/* &c. 3 yoIb. 

ONE GOLDEN SUMMER. By Mrs. Mackenzie 

Daniel, Anthor of " Esther Dndley's Wooers,** &c. 3 vols. 

ME. OHAELTON. By the Author of «Anne Dysart," 

&c. 3 volfl. (/» February,) 

GLENOAIRN. By IzA Duffüs Hardy. 3 vob. 

" A remarkable and fasoinating book. The pictureB of natare and hmnan man« 
nen are ezcellent Soma of the charactera the reader will neyer forget"— > 
Monüng PotL 

" A good noreL The story is admirably told, and has a romantio interest fhat 
rivetB attention. The plot ia original, and the oharacten are ably drawn.**— C^twrf 
JcumaL 

ANNEWARWIOK. By Geoegiana M. Oeaik. 2v. 

" Thia book ia, in onr jndgment, moet mrasnally good. It deaenreB to be read 
The tmth and delicacy of the character-drawlng are moet remarkable.**— 'iicckiemif.. 

**An ezoeptionally pleasant Btory. The characters stand out aa real liTinig 
human beings."— ifomtng PotL 

''Aflrst-rate noveL The plot Is original and deeply interesting. The style ia 
pure and olear."— Court JcurnaL 

MARK EYLMER'S REVENGE. By Mrs. J. Z. 

Sfbmdxb, Anthor of " Jocelyn's Mistake," &c. 3 vols. 
"There is a good deal that is readable in this story."— ^(fteruBiim. 
" A brlght and entertalning noyel"— >/oftn Buü, 
*' A yeiy well written and readable noyeL" — Vmüif Fair. 
" A moet interesting and powerfnlly written book.'*— CmiH Jovrntd. 
" A tmly attractlye noyeL It cannot bat be eztenaiyely approyed and admiied.** 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. By Mabt Oeoil Hat, 

Anthor of " Old Myddelton's Money/* &c, Seeond Edition. 3 vols. 

" A yery powerfol story— bright, fresh, and aparkling, and writtoi in an agree- 
able and fasoinating styla"— j^xomifur. 

" A readable book. The special interest of the tale oonsists In a good plot well 
worked out Nora, herseif, is charming.**- Poit. 

" A wdl written and agreeable noyeL"— Fontty Fair, 

** A yery readable noyeL Its tone thronghoat is Mgiä and good.*"— iStofufardL 

POWER'S PARTNER. By May Bybne, Author 

of " Ingram Place,** &c, 3 vols. 
M Miss Byme*s story has yigour and style to reoommend it**— iKAeMSum. 
** A good noyel in all respects. It deseryes snooess.**— PMt 
** A yigorons and powerfol noyel, ezceedingly interesting, and fnll of Incident 
and adyentnre.**— F<in% Fair. 
** The oharaoter of the heroine is well oonoeiyed and originaL**— PoS Matt CfaMäte. 

EFFIE MAXWELL. By Agnes Smith, Author of 

" Eastem Pilgrims.** 3 toIs. 
" A good and weU-written noyeL**— Xtffarory World. 

** A yery interesting, sensible, and wholesome story. The ohancten are natural 
and well drawn.'**^a^ BulL 
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THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HUfiST & BLACKETT. 



THOMAS WINGFOLD, OURATE. By Geoege 

Mao Donald, LL.D., Anthor of "Alec Forbes," " Robert Falconer/' 
" David Elginbrod,»» &c. 3 vols. 
"ItB nobility of purpose, its keen Insight Into hnman natore, and its poetry, 
place thls book in the flrat rank of noYels of the year."— >/bAf> Butt. 

** The gradaal deyelopment of Wingf old's and Helen's characters ia an interest- 
ing Btndy, and thoee who can appredate bmight into hmnan natore will find mnoh 
worth noting In all the perBonages conoemed**— iiMmanifn. 

" A yery flne story. öne of uie books moat worth reading that has been pnb- 
lished for many a atjJ'^^Standard. 

MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 

" UrBtda'B Loye Story," " Beautiftü Edith,»' &c. 3 vola. 
" A well-written story/*— .S^eetotor. 
" A pleasant and gracefol storv.*'— ^eocfen^. 

" ThiB novel is snre to be widely read and deserves iV^'—Moming Post 
" The readers of this noyel will have plenty of good lore-maklng, pleasant talk, 
and agreeable ^oople.**^StandarcL 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR ; A Last Oheonicle of Oab- 

UNGFOBD. By Mrs. OuPHANT. Second Edition. 3 yola. 

"TUb novel BhowB great knowledge of human natore. The interest goee <m 
growing to the end. Fhoebe ie ezcellently drawn.*'— TVmec 

**ThiB iB a cleyer book, and will be read by all who can appredate character. 
Fhoebe herself ie capitaL^'— iKAemewa 

" A yery delightf öl noyel, f nller than nsoal of Mra. OIlphant'B special powers. It 
TnaintaJTiH its intereet to the lABL'^^Spectator. 

EESELIA. By the Author of «My Little Lady." 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" A noyel of more than common merit Erailia is a character of mnch beanty, 
and her story holds the reader with an mirelaxing interest A quite onnsnal abili^ 
in drawüig character is the distingniBhlng ezcellenoe of this noYe'L^'—S^ieäator. 

"The tone of this book is yery pure and high. Fathers and mothers owe a debt 
of gratitnde to the anthor of books Uke 'My Little Lady' and 'ErsUia,* which 
they can pnt into their daughters' hands withont misglying."— «Sttoiufaird 

GEIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mes. Cashel Hoet, 

Author of " A Gk)lden Sorrow," Ac. 3 vola. 
"Mrs. Hoey's new story deseryes the snccess whloh is eamed by a well-thoaght- 
ont and elaborate plot, a clear style» and incidental tokens of both homorona and 
pathetio insight*'— ^MeiuBtiffk 

AZALEA. By Oecil Olayton. 3 vols. 

" The readers will be hard to please who fall to find amnsement In * Azalea.' 
The story is orijginal, pleasant, and fall of inddent, and its tone is nnosnally 
pure and hlg^ inie characters are well drawn. Axalea is oharmlng.'*— Z>at7]/ JTew«. 

*' ' Azalea * is a story pleasant to read, in oonsequenoe of its ihoronghly ooltured 
and well-bred tona'*— jlcocEerny. 

THE PENNANT FAMILY, By Anne Beale, 

Anthor of " Fay Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 
"A good and entertaining noyel, dramatlo and stlrrlng.**— i9flmdtiy Times. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother'a Money," " No Church," &c. 3 vola. 
M A capital story, of yery amnshig reading."— i?dKim<ner. 

LINKED LIVES. By Lady Geeteüde Douglas. 

3 yols. 
" This story is fnll of interest from beginning to end Its sketchea in Glasgow 
and Brittany are yery spirited*'— «Spectofor. 
*' A deeply interesting, pare, and yeiy able noyel, tme to hnman natare.'*«2ViNef. 
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Witititx ilgt €»i^md ^pachrimage xrf Pier M^^^^* 

PMuhed oiiiitta%, in Ont Fol, royoH 8vo, witk the Arms heautißtl^ 
engrmed, nandaomefy howid, with gut edges^ price 81«. 6dL 

LODGE^S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITT. 

THB rOBTY-aiXTH EDITIOH FOB 1 877 18 JÜ8T BEADT. 

LoDOE*8 Fbkragb AMD BABONBTAaB is aoknowledged to be tbe most 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
bliahed and aathentic anthority on all qnestionB respecting the family 
hifltorieB, hononrs, and conneotions of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever Btood so high. It is pnblished ander the especial patronage of Her 
Hajesty, and is annnally corrected thronghont, from the personal com- 
mnnications of the NobiJity. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
tvpe heing ktpt amstaaiüu stamüng, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of pnblication, an advantage which gives it supremaoy 
over all its comx>etitors. Indei>endently of its füll and anthentic informa- 
tion respecting the ezisting Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sednlons attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
varions noble f amilies, and the names of many thonsand individnals are 
introdnced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes, For 
its anthority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beanty of 
its typography and binding, the work is jnstly entitled to the place it 
occnpies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THB PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Hlstorlcal View of fhe Peeragei 
ParUamentary Bell of fhe Honse of LoMa. 
Engllwh, Sootoh, and Iriah Feen, in fheir 

OTdera of FrecedenoeL 
Alphabetical List of Peen of Great Britain 

and the United E^ngdom, holding tape- 

lior rank in the Bootch or Iriah Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Sootch and Iriah Peers, 

holding Buperior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United King£)nL 
A Collectiye list of Feers, in their order of 

Freoedencei 
Table of Freoedencj anumg Men. 
Table of Freoedeney aocumg Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood Boyal 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranced. 
Families of soch Ertinct Peers ss haye lef t 

Widows or IsBoe. 
Alphabetical List of the SainameB of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Goloniee. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arrsaged. 

Alphabetical List of Samames aasomed hy 
members of Noble FarnüiesL 

Alphabetical List of the Second TlÜes of 
Peers, nsnally bome by their Eldeat 
Bona. 

Alphabetical Index to the Dao^ters of 
Dokes, liarqnises, and Earls, who, hay- 
ing married Oommoners, retaln the title 
^Lady bef ore their own Chiistian and 
their Hnsband's Snmames. 

Al^utbetical Index to the Danghters of 
viaooimts and Barons, wha having 
married Oonunoners, are styled Hononr- 
able Urs. ; and, in case of the hnsband 
being a Baronet or Knight» Hononratole 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trant- 
lated. 



**Awork whldh corrects all errors of former works. It is a most asefal pobUoatioiL 
We aze happy to bear testimony to the fact that scmpnloas aoooracy is a cUstingnish- 
ing featore of this book*'— 2%m«i. 

**Lodge's Peerage most sapersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrst, It 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better ezecnted. We can saf ely pronomioe it to be 
the readiest, the most nsefnl, and exactest of modern works on the snbjeet** i8|wrtator, 

**A work of great yalaei It is the most f aithf ol reoord we possess of the aiisto- 
cratnr of the day.**— Poit. 

" The best existing, and, we belleye^ the best posslble Peerage^ It is the staadacd 
anthority on the sabject**— «SfksMtordL 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STAlTOAßD LIBRARY 

OF GHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULÄR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUMT, LEEGH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TEMIHEL, SANDTS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Eaoh in a BixigU Voliiiiie, eleganüy printed, bouul, and iUmteted, prioe Sa$ 

I.— SAH SLIOE'S NATÜBE AND HÜKAN NATÜBE. 

**T]ie flnt Yoliiin« ot MeMon. Hunt and BUwketfB Stendaid Lftonry of Cheap EditioiMi 
forma a veiygood beaüming to what will doubtleas be a very ■aooeaBfnl rniflartalrtn» 
* Natu« and Human Natore* ia one of fhe best of Sam Sllck'a wltty and hnmoroiui 
prodnotlonB, and ia well entitied to the large dicalatlon whidh it eannot faU to obtaiil 
m ita preaent oonyoilent and cheap ahape. The Yolnme combinea with the neat reoom- 
mendationa of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the leaaer bat attracttve merita of 
being weU Ulnatrated and elegantly bonnd.**— i*oi(. 

IL-JOHN HALIFAZ, GENTLEMAN. 

**ThiB Ia a very good and a very intereating work. It Ia deaigned to traoe the caraer 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Chriatlan gentleman; and it aboonda in inid- 
dent both well and highly mronght Thionghoat it ia oonoeived in a high spiriti and 
written wlA great amlily. Thia dheap ana handaome new edltion ia worthy to paaa 
inely ttaax band to hand aa a glft book in many hooaeholda''— ^ Lmwft ur . * 

m.— THE OSESOENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BT ELIOT WARBÜRTON. 

•«Independent of ita Talne aa an original narrattve, and ita obefnl and Intereating 
Inf onnation, thia work ia remarkable f or the oolonring power and play of f ancy witfi 
which ita deacriptlonB are enliyened. Among ita greateat and moat laatbig oharnu ia 
Ita reverent and aeriona apirit**— <2iiar^<if Seview. 

IV — NATHAIIE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie * ia Ifiaa Eayanagh'B beat imaginative efFort Ita manner ia gradona aad 
attraottve. Ita matter ia good. A aentiment, a tendezneaa, are oommanded by her 
whidh are aa individnal aa they are elegant"— jAttg M wa W i 

V.— A WOHAN'S THOVOHTS ABOTJT WOHEN. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of Bom&d oomiaeL It ia one of Ae moat aenalble worka of ita Und, wdl- 
wrltten, trae-hearted, and altogetter praotIcaL Whoever wiahea to give advioe to a 
yoimg Udy may thank the aathor for meana of doing aa*'— JEsranMier. 

VL— ADAM OEAEUE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** A Btory awakening genuine emotione of intereat and delight by ita admirable plo- 
tnrea of Soottiah lifo and; aoenery. The anthor aeta before na the esaential attributea of 
CÖiriatian virtna, with a delicaoy, power, aad tmth whidh oan hardly be Biirpa8Bed.**-PMl. 

Vn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANGES. 

**The repntation of thia book wiU atand aa long aa that of Sootfc*B or Bolwar^a NovsIaL 
Ita remarkable originality and happy deaciiptlona of American lifo atül oontfaraa the 
aabject ot aniveraal admlratioa**— IfeMenger. 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAFS SEOOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJB POPES. 

" A piotnreaaiie book on Home and ita eodesiaBtleal aovereigna, by an eloqnent Romaa 
CathoilOL Cardinal Wiaeman haa treated a apedal aabject with ao mach geniaUty, that 
hia recollectlona will «tcite no ill-feeling in those who are moetconaolentioaalyoppoaed 
to every ide» of homan infallibility repreaented in Papel domination."— jlMeiuraia 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 

"In * A Life for a Life' the aathor ia fortanate in a good labjeoti and haa prodnoed a 
work of atrong effeot**— ilMenawm. 
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(OONTINUED,) 

X.— THE OLD COTJBT STJBTJBB. By LEIOH HUNT. 

" A deUghtfol book, fhat will be welcome to all readen, and moat welcome to tlioae 
who have a love for fhe beat Unda of reading."— i?j»niMer. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book haa not been pabliahed alnce Boawdl pro- 
dnoed hia reminiaoencea of Johnaon.** — Obtaver, 

XI.— HAEQABET AND HEB BBIDESIIAIDS. 

u We reconmiend all who are in aearch of a f aadnating noyel to read thia work for 
tbemaelvea. They will find it well worth their while. There are a fredmeaa and orl- 
ginallty abont it qnite chanuing.**—- jlMauBiafk 

Xn.— THE OLD JÜDOE. B^ SAH SLIOE. 



** The poblicatlona Inclnded in thia Library have all been of good qnality ; maay give 

if ormatton while they entertain, and of that daaa the book before na ia a apedmen. 

The manner In whlch the Cheap Editiona forming the aeries ia prodooed, deaenrea 



eapecial mention. The paper and print are nnezcepttonable ; there ia a ateel engraving 
in each volmne, and the ontaidea of them will aatiafy fhe porchaaer who likea to aee 
booka in handaome nnifonn.**— JSzominer. 

XnL— DABIEK. By ELIOT WASBUBTON. 

**Thia laat prodoctlon of Ae anfhor of *The Oreacent and the Oroaa ' haa the aam« 
elementa of a yery Wide popolarity. It will pleaae ita thonaanda'*— Olo6& 

XIY.— FAMILT BOMANOE ; OB, DOHESTIO ANKALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BY Sm BERNABD BUBEE, ULSTER EING OF ARMS. 

** It were impoaalble to praiae too highly fhia moat intereating book. It ought to be 
fomid on eyery drawing-room tablci**— «Standard 

XV.— THE LAHtD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

**Tbs ' LtiMotNorUw'foUjriiiBteliis the aotlior's high npatatIon."—iSmdar Timu, 

XVL— TEE ENaLISHWOUAN IS ITALT. 

*< We oan praiae Mra Gretton*a book aa intereating, nnezaggerated, and fall of oppor- 
tune inatroction.**— 2^jineff. 

XVn.— HOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

M * Nothing New * diaplaya all fhoae anperior merita whioh have made * John Halifax 
one of fhe moat popnlar worka of the day."— Pott 

Xym.-^BEEE'S LIFE OF JEANinB D'ALBBET. 

"Nofhing can be more intereating than Miaa Freer^a atoiv of the life of Joanne 
D* Albret, and the narraüye ia aa tmatworfhy aa it ia attraotiye.^<»i\wt 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUKDBED FIBES« 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMATOS." 

»If aaked to elaaaify thia work, we ahoold giye it aplaoe between * John Halifau: ' and 
^Tbe Caztona.* *'— iStandardL 

XX.— THE BOUANCE OF THE FOBTTH. 

BY PETER BÜRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of aingnlar intereat, which can neyer fall to chann. The preaent cheap and 
elegant edition indndea the tme atory of the Oolleen Bawn.'*— iZluitratai ifewL 

XXI.— ABELE. By JULIA EAyANAOH. 

** * Adele * ia the beat work we haye read by Miaa Eayanagh ; it ia a fhftnnfrg itoiy 
f nll of delioate character-palnting "— il Wenawim. 
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XXn.— STÜDIES FBOH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' These * Stodlee froxn Life * are remarkable f or graphio power and obsenration. The 
book wUl not dimlniiih the repntation of the accompliahed author.**— »SMurdi^AeHngL 

XXm.— OSAimHOTHES'S HOXTET. 



u Weeommend 'Orandmother'B Money' to readers In eearch of a good noTeL Tha 
öharaoten aro trne to human natoie, and the etory is interesting.**— tilMeiMnnn. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOVT DOCTOB& 

BT J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightfal book.**— iitAaunim " A book to be read and re-read ; fit für tbo itody 
AB well ae ibe drawIng>room table and the drcnlatlng library.**— •IohoA 

XXV.— NO OHÜECH. 

" We adTise all who haTO the opportonity to read this book.**— wiMemBiva 

XXYI.— mSTBESS AND HAID. 

BY THE AXITHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, graoefnlly wiitten, and aa pleasant to read as It 1b Inatmo- 
tiT&**— ilMeMBMNi ** A charmlTig tale charmingly told.'*— «Sffanidard 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBION. 

** * LoBt and Sayed * will be read with eager interest It Ib a yigorooB noyeL**— 2f mei. 
*' A noyel of rare excellenoe. It Ib Mm Norton*B beet proae work.*'— jffowvnvMr. 

XXVm.— LES mSEBABLES. By VICTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGUSH TRANSLATION. 

•«The meritB of *LeB MiaerableB* do not merely oonalBt In the oonoeptlon of it aa a 
whole ; it aboonds with detcdla of nnequalled beauty. M. Victor Hngo hM Btamped npon 
eyery page the hall-mark of genliu."— Quor^Iy Review, 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It Ib not ottetk fhat wa llght npon a noyel of bo mnoh merit and intereat as * Barbara*! 
HiBtory.* It Ib a work oonspicnooB for taste and literary cnltoreL It ia a yery gracefnl 
and charming book, with a well-managed Btory, clearly-cnt characterB, and aentimentB 
ezpreBBed with an exquisite elocntion. It Is a book which the world will Ukei*'— ^nünei. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINa. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema**— nmea 

** A tmly intwesting and most affectingmemoir. Irying*B Life onght to haye a nlohe 
in eyery galleryofreUgionBbiography. Thereare few liyea ihat wUl be faller ofin- 
Btmotion,interaBt, and conBolation.'*--t9a<«rdav Review. 

XXXL— ST. OLAyE'a 

»ThiB oharmlng noyel Ib the work of one whopoBBesseB a great talent for wrltlng; aa 
well as ezperienoe and knowledge of the worUL *'~-Atheiumn, 

XZXn^-SAH SLICKS AHEBICAN EÜHOUB. 

"Dlp where yon will into this lottery of fnn, yon are Bore to draw out a prize.**— PaiC 

XXXm.— OHBISTIAN'S MISTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A more chuming Btory has xkrely been written. Eyen if tried by the Standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we shonld ezpect that eyen he wonld pronoonoe *Ohristlan*B 
MlBtake* a noyel without a fault**— Sremea 

XXXIV.— ALEO FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

** No aoeonnt of this Btory wonld giye any idea of the prof onnd interest that pervadea 
the work tiom the flrst page to the iBktV'-^Äthenaum, 
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XXXY.— AGNES« By HRa OUPHANT« 

** * AgMS ' ]■ a noT«! raperior to ftny of Um OUphant*! fonner woikB.**-^ .. 
** A Blory wboM pafllette beaaty wUl appeal imaistOiIj to all readBnii'*«-^/^0it 

XXXYI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY TBPB AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GSNTLEMAN." 

**ThiB is one of thoae pleaaant Ulaa in whidi the anäior ot * Joba HaUfox* q^eaka 
out of a geneioiiB heart the pnrest tmtha oS lifa.**— Jümmmmt. 

XXXYIL— NEW AMEBIOA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A Twy interMtixig book. Mr. Dizon hiu written thonghtfnlly and wen."— nmea 
** We xecommend every one who feels any Intereat in hmnaa natoro to read Hr. 
DIxon'i TOry intereeting book."— iSWunicqr Reoiem. 

XXXYIIL-^BOBEBT FALOONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

'**BolMrtFaIeoner*isa workbiünfnlof Itfeand kmnonrandof tiia deepest himian 
intereet It is a book to be retomed to agafai and again f or tlie Heejf ind Mandüng 
knowledge it erinoee of human thonghta ana feelingi/'^iLtteMniiii 

XXXIX.— THE WOHAN'S EINODOIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALTFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

***The Woman*a Kingdom* surteina Ae anthor*! repatation as a wrlter of tb» 
ponat and nobleat kind of domeatio atoilea.— ^MemBian. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFTTL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A laey« weD-written, and original noveL The intereat nerer flaga The wboto 
work aparklea with wit and hnmonr." — QiMrIflrfy RewkwL 

XU.— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL J). 
** The work ofa man ofgenina It will attraet the higheateIaaaofread0nL*'—2lmeL 

XLn.— A BBAVB LADT, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP « JOHN HALTFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very good norel; a thonghtfnl, weQ-written bo<dE, ahowing a tender. «ympathy 
with hunan natare, and permeated by a pure and noble qiiiit**— AwniiMr. 

XUIL— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALTFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A Tery pleaaan^ healthy atory, well aad arUatioally kdd. The book ia anre of a 
Wide dxole of readera. The oharaoter of Hannah ia one of rare beaaty."-n8laNdlard 

XUV.— SAH SUOE'S AHEBIOANS AT HOME. 

**Thia ia one of the moat amnaifig booka fhat we erer read.**— «SVoadartL 

XLV.— THE mOOND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The aathor of *John Halifax *haa written many f aaoinating atoriea, bat we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that haa a more enduing charm than the graoefol 
aketohea in thia work.'*— eTmfad 3ervke Magatku, 

XLYL— A BÖSE IN JUNE. By HBS. OLIPHANT. 

" * A Boae in Jnne * ia aa pretty aa ita titlei The atory ia one of the beat aad moat 
tOQohing whieh we owe to uie indnatry and talent of Mni Oliphanti aad may hold ita 
own with eyen * The ChronioleB of Owlingf ord.* **— IVmaa 

XLVn.— MT LITTLE LADT. By E. F. POTNTEB. 

" There ia a great deal of faacfaiation abont thia book. The anfhor writea in a dear, 
nnaffected atyle; ahe haa a decided glft for depioting oharacter, while the deaGriptionB 
of aoenery oonTey a diatinct pictorial impreaaioa to ue reader.'^^JVDMi. 
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